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AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 



CHAPTER L 

Mbs. Sam Wtndham was generally at home 
after five o'dock. The establîshed custom where- 
by the ladies who live in Beacon Street aU re- 
ceive their friends on Monday aftemoon did not 
seem to her satisf actory. She was willîng to con- 
form to the practice, but she reserved the rîght of 
seeing people on other days as well. 

Mrs. Sam Wyndham was never very popular, 
That is to say, she was not one of those women 
who are seemingly never spoken ill of, and are 
invîted as a matter of course, or rather as an ele- 
ment of success, to every dinner, musical party, 
and dance in the season. Women did not all 
regard her wîth envy, all young men did not think 
she was capital fun, nor did all old men come and 
confide to her the weaknesses of their approach- 
ing second chUdhood. She was not invariably 
quoted as the standard authority on dress, classical 
music, and Boston literature, and it was not an un- 
pardonable heresy to say that some other women 
might be, had been, or could be, more amusing in 
ordinary conversation. Nevertheless, Mrs. Sam 
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Wyndham held a position in Boston which Boston 
aoknowledged, and which Boston insisted that f or- 
eigners such as New Yorkers, Philadelphians and 
the like, shouid acknowledge also in that spirit 
of reyerence which is justly due to a descent on 
both sides from several signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and to the wif e of one of the 
mling financial spirits of the aristocratic part of 
Boston business. 

As a matter of f act, Mrs. Wyndham was aboui 
forty years of age, as all her friends of course 
knew ; for it is as easy for a Bostonian to conceal 
a question of age as for a crowned head. In a 
place where one half of sodety calls the other half 
cousin, and went to school with it, every one 
knows and accurately remembers just how old 
eyerybody else is. But Mrs. Wyndham might 
have passed for younger than she was among the 
world at large, for she was fresh to look at, and 
of good figure and complexion. Her black hair 
showed no signs of tuming gray, and her dark 
eyes were bright and penetrating still. There 
were lines in her face, those microscopic lines that 
come so abundantly to American women in middle 
age, speaking of a certain restless nervousness that 
belongs to them especially ; but on the whole Mrs. 
Sam Wyndham was fair to see, having a digniţy 
of carriage and a grace of ease about her that at 
once gaye the impression of a woman thoroughly 
equal to the part she had to play in the world, and 
not by any means incapable of enjoying it. 
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FoF ihe rest, Mrs. Sam led a lif e very much lîke 
the livea of many rich Americans. She went 
abioad freqiiently, wandered about the continent 
wiih her hnsband, went to Egypt and Al^ers, 
stayed in England, where she had a good many 
MendB, ayoided her oomxtrymen and oonnteywo- 
men when away from home, and did her duty in 
the social state to which she was called in Boston, 
She read the books of the period, and generally 
prononnced them ridiculoos; she believed in her 
faasband's politics, and aristocratically approved 
the way in which he abstained from putting theory 
into practice, from Toting, and in a general way 
from dirtying his fingers with anything so corrupt 
as goTemment, or so despicable as elections ; she 
nnderstood Boston business to some extent, and 
called it finance, bnt she despised the New York 
Stock Market and denonnced its doings as gam- 
bling. She made fine distinctions, but she was a 
woman of sense, and was generally more likely to 
be right than wrong when she had a definite opin- 
ion, or expressed a definite dislike. Her relîgioiis 
views were simple and nnobtrosive, and never 
changed. 

Her custom of being at home after five o'clock 
was perhaps the only deviation she allowed herself 
from the established manners of her native city, 
and since two or three other ladies had foUowed 
her example, it had come to be regarded as a per- 
fectly harmless idiosyncrasy for which she could 
not properly be blamed. The people who came to 
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see her were chiefly meu, exoept, of oourse, on the 
inevitable Monday. 

A day or two bef ore Christmas, then, Mrs. Sam 
Wynâham was at home in the aftemoon. Hie 
snow lay thick and hard outside, and the sleigh 
bella^tinkled unceasîngly as the sleighs slipped by 
ae window, gleaminT^id gm^r4 in STdeeJ 
red glow of the sunset. Hie track was well beaten 
for miles away, down Beaeon Street and across the 
MiUdam to the country, and the payements were 
strewn with ashes to give a foothold for pedes- 
trians. For the frost was sharp and lasting. But 
within, Mrs. Wyndham sat by the fire with a 
small table before her, and one companion by her 
side, for whom she was pouring tea. 

" Teii me all about your summer, Mr. Vancou- 
ver," said şhe, teasing the flame of the spirit-lamp 
into better shape with a small silver instrument. 

Mr. Pocock Yancouver leaned back in his corner 
of the sofa and looked at the fire, then at the win- 
dow, and finally at his hostess, before he answered. 
He was a pale man and slight of figure, with dark 
eyes, and his carefully brushed hair, tuming gray 
at the temples and over his forehead, threw his 
delicate, intelligent face into relief* 

*'*' I haye not done much," he answered, rather 
absently, as though trying to find something inter- 
esting in his reminiscences ; and he watched Mrs. 
Wyndham as she filled a cup. He was not the 
least anxious to talk, it seemed, and he had an air 
of being thoroughly at home. 
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^ Toa were in England most of ihe tîme, were 
you not ? " 

"Yes — I belîeve I was. Oh, by the bye, I 
met Harrmgton in Paris ; I thought he meant to 
stay at home." 

^^ He often goes abroad," said Mrs. Wyndbam 
indifferently. ** One lump of sugar ? " 

" Two, if you please — no cream — thanks. 
Does be go to Paris to convert the French, or to 
glean materials for converting other people ? " in- 
quired Mr. Vancouver languidly. 

** I am sure I cannot teii you," answered the 
lady, still indifferently. ** What do you go to 
Paris for ? " 

** Principally to renew my acquaintance with 
cîvilized institutions and humanizing influences. 
What does anybody go abroad for ? " 

^^You always talk like that when you come 
home, Mr. Vancouver," said Mrs. Wyndham, 
*^But nevertheless you come back and seem to 
find Boston bearable. It is not such a bad place 
afteraU, isit?" 

" If it were not for half a dozen people bere, I 
wouid never come back at all," said Mr. Vancou- 
ver. ** But then, I am not originally one of you, 
and I suppose that mahes a difference." 

^^ And pray, who are the half dozen people who 
procure us the honor of your presence ? " 

" You are one of them, Mrs. Wyndham," he an- 
swered, looking at her. 

**I am much obliged," she replied, demurely. 
«( Auy one else ? " 
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^^ Oh — John Hamn^a," said Vanoouyer witii 
a little laugh. 

^^Beally?" said Mrs. Wyndham, innooently; 
^ I did not know you were such good âiend&" 

Mr. Yancoaver sipped his tea in sUence for a 
moment and stared at the fire. 

^'I have a great respect for Harrington," he 
said at last. ^^ He interests mc very much, and I 
like to meet him." He spoke seriously, as ihough 
thoroughly in eamest. The faintest look of amuse- 
ment came to Mrs. Wyndham's face for a moment. 

'^ I am glad of that," she said ; '' Mr. Harring- 
ton is a very good friend of mine. Doyoumind 
lighting those candles ? The days are dreadf ully 
short." 

Focock Yancouver rose with alacrity and per- 
f ormed the service required. 

^' By the way," said Mrs. Wyndham, watching 
hîm, " I have a surprise for yoii." 

" Indeed ? " 

^' Yes, an immense surprise. Do you lemember 
Sybil Brandon ? " 

"Charlie Brandon's daughter? Very well — 
saw her at Newport some time ago. Ldly-white 
style — all eyes and hair." 

^^Yon ought to remember her. You used to 
rave about her, and you nearly ruined yourself 
in roses. You will have another chance; she is 
going to spend the winter with me." 

"Not really?" ejaculated Mr. Vancouver, in 
8<»ne surprise, as he ag^in sat down upon the sofa. 
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^Yes; you know she is all alone in ihe world 



now." 



«« What? Is her mother dead too ? '' 

** She died last spring, in Paris. I thongbt jim 
knew." 

"No," s^d Vancouver, thoughtfolly. **How 
a^Hhilly sad ! " 

" Poor girl," said Mrs. Wyndham ; " I thought 
it would do her good to be among live people, 
even if she does not go out." 

" When is she coming? " There was a show of 
interest about the question. 

" She is here now," answered Mrs. Sam. 

" Dear me ! " said Vancouver. " May I have 
anoiher cap ? " His hostess began the usoal seriea 
of operatdons necessary to produce a second cup of 
tea. 

" Mrs. Wyndham," began Vancouver again 
after a pause, " I have an idea — do not laugh, it 
is a very good one, I am sure." 

" I am not laughing." 

" Why not marry Sibyl Brandon to John Har- 
rington?" 

Mrs. Wyndham stared for a moment. 

^^ How perfeoUy ridieulous I " she eried at last* 

"Why?" 

" They would starve, to begin with." 

" I doubt it," said Vancouver. 

"Why, I am sure Mr. Harrington never had 
more than five thousand a year in his life. You 
could not marry on that, you know — possibly." 
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^No; bat Mis8 Branckm b very well off — neh, 
in faofc.'' 

^ I thougfat she had noihmg.'' 

^ She mugt have thirty or forty thonsanda jear 
from her mother, at the least. You know CSharlie 
never did anything in his lif e ; he lived on his 
wife's money, and Miss Brandon must have it 

Mtel Wyndham did not appear sorprised at the 
Information; she hardly aeemed to think it of 
any importanoe. 

^I knew she had something," she repeated; 

^ but I am glad if you are right. But that does 
not make it any more f easible to marry her to Mr. 

Harrington* 

'^I thougfat that starvation was your objection,'* 
said Vancouver. 

^ Oh, no ; not that only. Besides, he would not 

marry her.** 

" He would be very f oolish not to, if he had the 
chance," remarked Vancouver. 

" Perhape he mîght not even have the ohanoe — 
perhaps she would not marry him,*' said Mrs. 
Wyndham, thoughtfully. " Besides, I do not 
think John Harrington ought to marry yet; he 
has other things to do." 

Mr. Vancouver seemed about to say something 
în answer, but he checked himself ; possibly he 
did not speak because he saw some one enter the 
room at that moment, and was willing to leave the 
discussion of John Harrington to a future time. 
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In f act, the person who entered the room ahould 
have been the very last to hear the conversation 
that was taMng place, for it was Miss Brandon 
herself , though Mr. Vancouver had not recognized 
her at once. ^ 

There were greetings and hand-shakings, and 
then Miss Brandon sat down by the fire and 
spread out her hands as though to warm them. 
She looked white and cold. 

There are women in the world, both yonng and 
old, who seem to move among us like visions from 
another world, a world that is purer and f airer, 
and more heavenly than this one in which the rest 
of us move. It is hard to say what such women 
have that marks them so distinctly ; sometimes it 
is beauty, sometimes only a manner, often it is 
both. It is very certain that we know and feel 
their influence, and that many men f ear it as some- 
thing strânge and contrary to the common order 
of things, a living reproach and protest against all 
that is base and earthly and badly human. 

Most people would have said first of Sybil 
Brandon that she was cold, and many would have 
added that she was beautif ui. Bl-natured people 
sometimes said she was deathly. No one ever 
said she was pretty. Vancouver's description — 
lily-white, all eyes and hair — certainly struck the 
principal facts of her appearance, for her skin was 
whiter than is commonly natural, her eyes were 
very deep and large and blue, and her soft brown 
hair seemed to be almost a burden to her from its 
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graEtt quantity. Sbe was dresaed entirely in blaok, 
aud being rather tall and very slight of figore, the 
dresa aomewhat ezaggeratod ihe eiheieal look that 
was natural to her. She aeemed oold, and spread 
out her delicate hands to the bright flame of the 
Uazing wood-fire. Mrs* Wyndham and Pocock 
Vancouver looked at her in silence for a moment. 
Then Mrs. Wyndham rose with a cop of tea in 
her hand, and crossed to the other side of the 
fireplaoe where S jbil was sittîng and offered it to 
her. 

^^ Poor Sybil, you are so cold. Drink some tea." 
The ekler woman sat down by the young girl, and 
lightly kissed her cheek. ^ You must not be sad, 
darUng," she whispered sympatheticaUy. 

^^I am not sad at all, really/' answered Miss 
Brandon aloud, quite naturally, but pressing Mrs. 
Wyndham's hand a little, as though in acknowl- 
edgment of her sympathy. 

*' No one can be sad in Boston," said Vancouver, 
putting in a word. ^^ Our city is altogether too 
wildly gay.'' He laughed a little. 

«' You must not make fun of us to visitors, Mr. 
Vancouver," answered Mrs. Wyndham, still hold- 
ing Sybil's hand. 

^' It is Mr. Vanoouver's ruling passion, though 
he never acknowledges it," said Miss Brandon, 
calmly. ^^ I remember it of old." 

'^I am flattered at being remembered," said 
Mr. Vancouver, whose delicate features betrayed 
netther pleasure nor interest, however. ^^ But," he 
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oontinaed, ^ I am not particularly flattered at be- 
îng called a scoffer at my own people " — 

^^ I did not saj tbat," interrapted Miss Brandon* 

^* Well, yon said my ruling passion was making 
fun of Boston to visitors ; at least, you and Mrs. 
Wyndbam said it between you. I really never do 
that, unless I give the other side of the question as 
welL" 

^^What other side?" asked Mrs. Sam, who 
wanted to make oonversation. 

" Boston," said Vancouver with some solemnity. 
*^ It is not more often ridicolous than other great 
institutions." 

" You sîmply take one's breath away, Mr. Van- 
couver," said Mrs. Wyndham, with a good deal of 
emphasis. ^^ The idea of calling Boston ^ an insti- 
tution ! ' " 

" Why, certainly. The United States are only 
an institution after alL You oould not soberly 
caii us a nation. Even you could not reasonably 
be moved to fine patriotic phrases about your na- 
tive country, if your ancestors had signed twenty 
Declarations of Independence. We live in a great 
institution, and we have every right to flatter our- 
selves on the success of its management ; but in 
the long run this thing will not do for a nation." 

Miss Brandon looked at Vancouver with a sort 
of calm incredulity. Mrs. Wyndham always quar- 
reled with him on points like the one now ndsed, 
and accordingly took up the cudgels. 

^^ I do not see how you can congratulate yourself 
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OH the management of your institation, as you oall 
it, when you know very well you would rather die 
ihan have anything to do with it." 

^^Very trae. But then, you always say that 
gentlemen should not touch anything so dirty as 
polities, Mrs. Wyndham," retorted Yancouver. 

^^ Well, that just shows that it is not an înstitu- 
tion at all, and that ^ou are qnite wrong, and that 
we are a great nation supported and carried on by 
real patriotism." 

^^ And the Irish and German votes," added Van- 
oonver, with that soom which only the trae son of 
freedom oan exhibit in speaking of his f ellow-citi- 
zens. 

^' Oh, the Irish vote I That is always the last 
word in the argument," answered Mrs. Sam. 

^^ I do not see exactly what the Irish have to do 
with it," remarked Miss Brandon, innocently. She 
did not understand polities. 

Yancouver glanced at the clock and took his 
hat. 

" It is very simple," he said, rising to go. " It 
is the bull in the china shop — the Irish bull 
amongst the American china — dangerous, you 
know. Good evening, Mrs. Wyndham; good 
evening, Miss Brandon." And he took his leave. 
Miss Brandon watched his slim figure disappear 
through the heavy curtains of the door. 

^' He has not changed much since I knew him," 
she said, tuming again to the fire. ^^I used to 
think he was clever." 
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««And have you changed your mind?'' asked 
Mrs, Wyndham, laughing. 

^^Not quite, but I begin to doubt. He bas 
very good manners, and looks altogether like a 
gentleman." 

" Of ooorse," saîd Mrs. Wyndham. " Hîs 
mother was a Shaw, althougb bis father came 
from Soutb Carolina. But be ia reallj very 
brigbt ; Sam always says be is one of tbe ablest 
men in Boston." 

" In wbat way ? " inquired SybiL 

" Oh, he is a lawyer, don't you know ? — great 
raiboad man." 

^^Oh," ejaculated Miss Brandon, and relapsed 
into silenee. 

Mrs. Wyndham rose and stood before tbe fire, 
and pusbed a log back with ber smaU f oot. Miss 
Brandon watched ber, half wondering wbetber tbe 
flames would not catch ber dress. 

'^I bave been to see that Miss Tbom," said 
Sybil presently. 

" Oh," exclaimed Mrs. Sam, with sudden inter- 
est, ^^ teii me all about ber this minute, dear. Is 
not sbe tbe most extraordinary creature ? " 

^^ I rather like ber," answered Miss Brandon. 
" Sbe is very pretty." 

"Wbatstyle? Dark?" 

"No; not exaetly. Brown bair, and lots of 
eyebrows. Sbe is a little thing, but very mueb 
alive, you know." 

"Awfully Englisb, of course," suggested Mrs. 
Sam. 
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** Well — yes, I suppose so. She is wild aboat 
horses, and says she shoots. But I like her — I 
am sure I ahall like her very muoh. She does not 
8eem very pleased with her aunt." 

** I do not wonder," said Mrs. Sam. " Poor 
little thîng — she has nobody else belonging to 
her, has she ? " 

** Oh, yes,'' answered Sybil, wiih a little tremor 
in her voice ; *^ she has a mother în England." 

** I want to see her ever so much,*' said Mrs. 
Sam. *^ Bring her to luncheon." 

^^You will see her to-night, I think; she said 
she was going to that party." 

'^ I hate to leave you alone,'' said Mrs. Wynd* 
ham. ^^ I really think I had better not go.'' 

" Dear Mrs. Wyndham," said Sybil, rising, and 
laying her hands on her hostess's shoulders, half 
affectionately, half in protest, ^^ this idea must be 
stopped f rom the first, and I mean to stop it. You 
are not to gîve up any parţy, or any society, or 
anythins: at all for me. If you do I will go away 

" Very well, dear. But you know you are the 
dearest girl in the world." And so they kissed, and 
agreed that Mrs. Wyndham should go out, and 
that Sybil should stay at home. 

Mrs. Wyndham was really a very kind-hearted 
woman and a loving friend. That might be the 
reason why she was never popular. Populariiy is 
a curious combination of friendliness and indiffer* 
ence, but veiy popular people rarely have devoted 
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frîends, and still more rarely suffer great passions. 
Everybody's friend is far too apt to be nobody's, for 
it is impossible to rely on the support of a person 
whose devotion is liable to be called upon a hun- 
dred times a day, from a hundred different quar- 
ters. The friendships that mean anything mean 
««srifice for friendship's sake ; and » man or a 
woman really ready to make sacrifices for a consid- 
erable nnmber of people is likely to be asked to do 
it yery often, and to be soon spent in the effort to 
be true to every one. 

But popularity makes no great demands. The 
popular maa i8 known to be sobnsy in being pop. 
nhir that his offenses of omission are readily par- 
doned. EUs engagements are legion, his obligations 
are innnmerable, and &r more than he can fulfiL 
But, meet him wfaen you will, his smile is as brighti 
his greeting as cordial, and his sayings as nniver* 
sally good-natnred and satbfactory as ever. Hie 
has aequired the habit of pleasing, and it is aknost 
impossible for him to displease. He enjoys it alI, 
is agreeable to every one, and is never expected to 
catch cold in attending a friend's foneral, or other- 
wise to sacrifice his comf ort, becanse he is qnite 
oertain to have important engagements elsewhere, 
in which the world always believes» lliere is prob- 
ably no individual more absolntefy free and on- 
trammeled tfaaa the tâioroughly popular mao. 



CHAPTER IL 

Fate, the artist, mixes her own oolors. She 
grinds ihem with a pestle in the f ashion of the old 
masters, and out of the most strânge pigments she 
produces often only soft neutral tints for back* 
ground and shadow, kneading a vast deal of brîght 
colors awaj among the grajs and browns ; but now 

and then she takes a palette loaded with strong 
paint, and a great bmsh, and splashes a startling 
full length portrait upon the canvas, without much 
regard for drawing or general composition, but 
with very startling effect. To paint well needs 
life-long study; to paint so as merely to attract 
attention needs courage and a heart hardened 
against artistic sensitiveness. 

John Harrington was a high Ught against the 
mezzotint of his surroundings. He was a constant 
source of interest, and not inf requently of terror, 
to the good town of Boston, True, he was a Bos- 
tonian himself , a chip of the old block, whose pro- 
genitors had lived in Salem, and whose very name 
breathed Pilgrim memories. He even had a tea- 
pot that had come over in the Mayflower. This 
was greatly venerated, and whenever John Har- 
rington said anything more than usually modem, 
his f riends brandished the teapot, morally speak- 
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ing, in his def ense, and put it in the olouds as a 
kind of rainbow — a promise that Puritan blood 
could not go wrong. Nevertheless, John Harring- 
ton continued to starde his f ellow-townsmen by his 
writings and sayings, so that maDy of the grave 
sort shook their heads and swore that he sym- 
pathized with the Irish and believed in Chinese 
labor. 

As a matter-of-fact, he did not mince matters. 
Endowed with unbounded courage and an extraor- 
dinary command of language, when he got upon 
his feet he spoke his mind in a way that was good 
to hear. Moreover, he had the strong oratorica! 
temperament that f orces attention and commands 
men in a body. He said that things were wrong 
and should be put right ; and when he had said so 
for half an hour to a couple of thousand people, 
most of them were ready to f ollow him out of the 
hali and go and put things right on the spot, with 
their own hands. As yet the opportunity had not 
offered for proceeding in so simple a manner, but 
the aforesaid Bostonians of the graver sort said 
that John Harrington would some day be seen 
heading a desperate mob of socialists in an assault 
upon the State House. What he had to do with 
socialism, or to what end he should thus fiercely 
invade the headquarters of all earthly respectabil- 
ity, was not exactly apparent, but the picture thus 
evoked in the minds of the solemn burghers satis- 
factorily defined for them the personality of the 
man, and they said it and said it again. 
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It was somewhat remarkable that he had never 
been oalled dever. At firert; he was r^arded as a 
f ool by mort of his own olass, thougb he always 
had friends who beUeved in him. By and by, as 
it came to be seen that he had a purpose and 
would be listened to while he stated it, Boston said 
tiiere was sometfaing in him ; bat he was never said 
to be dever or " bright " — he was John Harrîng- 
ton, neither more nor less. He was never even 
oalled '' Jack." 

He was a friend of Mrs. Wyndham^s ; her keen 
instincfcs had long ago recognized the tme metal in 
tiie mau, and of all who oame and went in her 
hoose there was none more weloome than he. Sam 
Wyndham otterly disagreed with him in politics, 
but always defended him in private, saying that he 
would ^^ calm down a lot when he got older," and 
that meanwhile he was ^^ a very good f dlow if you 
did not ştir him up." 

He was therefore very intimate at the Sam 
Wyndham establishment ; in f act, at the very hoor 
when Pooock Vanoouver was drinking Mrs. Sam's 
tea, John had intended to be enjoying the same 
privilege. Unfortunately for his intention he was 
oaoght elsewhere and oonld not get away. He was 
drinking tea, it is tme, but the position in which 
he f onnd himself was not entirely to his taste. 

Old Miss Schenectady, whose nîeoe, Miss Jose* 
phine Thoin, had lately c(mie over from England to 
pass the winter, had asked John Harrington to caii 
that aftemoon. The old lady believed in John on 
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account of the Mayflower teapot, and consequently 
thought him a desirable acquaintance for her niece, 
Accordîngly, John went to the house, and met 
Miss SybU Brandon just as she was leaving it ; 
which he regretted, suspecting that her society 
would have been more interesting than that of 
Miss Thorn. As it tumed out, he was right, for 
his first împression of the young English girl was 
not altogether agreeable ; and he found himself 
obliged to stay and talk to her until an ancient 
lady, who had come to gossip with Miss Schenec- 
tady, and was fully carrying out her intentions, 
should go away and make it possible for him to 
take his leave without absolutely abandoning Miss 
Thorn in the corner of the room she had selected 
for the teterâ'tSte. 

"AU that, of course, you know," said Miss 
Thorn, in answer to some remark of John's, " but 
what sort of things do you really care for ? " 
" People," answered John without hesitation, 
** Of course," retumed his companion, " every- 
body likes people, It is not very originaL One 
could not live without lots of society, could one ? " 
" That depends on the meaning of society." 
*^ Oh, I am not in the least leamed about mean- 
ings," answered Miss Thorn, " I mean what one 
means by society, you know. Heaps of men and 
women, and tea-parties, and staying in the country, 
and that." 

^^ That is a sketch îndeed," said John, laughing. 
** But then it is rather different here. We do not 
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relapee into ihe oonntiy as yon do in England, and 
then Gome back to town like lions refreshed with 
deep." 

**Whynot?" 

^ Because once in society here one is always in it. 
At least, most people are. As soon as heat begins 
Boston goes to New York ; and by-and-by New 
York goes to Saratoga, and takes Boston with it ; 
and then all three go to Newport, and the thing 
b^ins again, until there is a general msh to Len- 
OK, to see the glories of the autumn ; and by the 
time ihe glories are getting a little thin it is time 
to be in Beaeon Street again.*' 

^' But when do people shoot and ride ? — do they 
ever hunt ? " asked Miss Thom, opening her wide 
brown eyes in some astonishment at John Har- 
rington's description of society lif e in America. 

^ Oh yes, they hunt at Newport with a drag and 
a bagged fox. They do it in July and August, 
when it is as hot as it can be, and the f armers turn 
ont with pitchf orks and stones to wam them o£E 
ihe growing crops." 

^ How ridiculous I '' exdaimed Miss Josephine. 

'^ It is absurd, of course," said Harrington, ^^ and 
emel. But I must say ihey ride as ihough there 
were no hereafter, and it is a stiff country.'' 

^^ They must, I should think ; no one who be- 
lieved in a hereafter would hunt in sunmier.'' 

" I will wager that if you go to Newjwrt this 
summer you will hunt, just like everybody else," 
said John boldly. 
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Josephine Thorn knew in her heart that it was 
true, but she did not like tbe tone in which John 
said it. There was an air of certainty about his 
way of talking that roused her opposition. 

** I wonld do ndthing so foolish," said she. ** You 
do not know me. And do you mean to teii me 
that you like these people who rush madly about 
the country and hunt in summer, and those sort 
of things?" 

** No," said John, " not always." 

** But you said you liked people. How awfully 
inconsistent you are I " 

*^ Excuse me, I think not. I meant that I liked 
people and having to do with them — with men 
and women — better than I like things." 

*' What are * things ' ? " inquired Josephine, 
sarcastically. " You are not very elear in your way 
of expressing yourself ." 

**I will be as elear as you please," answered 
John, looking aeross the room at Miss Schenectady 
and her ancient frîend, and devoutly wishing he 
could get away. " I mean by ' things ' the study 
of the inanimate part of creation, of such sciences 
as are not directly connected with man's thoughts 
and actions, and such pursuîts as hunting, shoot- 
ing, and sporting of all kinds, which lead only to 
the amusement of the individual. I mean also 
the production of literature for literature's sake, 
and of works of art for the mere sake of them* 
selves. When I say I like * people,' I mean men 
and women, their opinions and their relations to 
each other«'' 
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*^I ahonld ihink you woold get very tired of 
âiem,*' said Miss lîioin aoomfally. ^They aie 
aU dieadfuUy alike.'' 

She never foigot tibe look Horrmgton ttimed 
iţx>n her as he answeTed. His oalm, deep-set gray 
eyes gazed steadily at her, and his square f ea- 
tnxes assnmed an air of gravity that almost star- 
dedher. 

^ I am never tired of men and women," he said. 
^Has it ever staiiok you, Miss Thom, that the 
atody of men and women means the study of gov « 
emment» and that a knowledge of men aiMl wmnen 
may gtve the power to influenoe the destiny of 
mankind?" 

^I never thonght of it Hke that,** said Josephine, 
very qoietly. She was surprised at his manner, 
and she soddenly f elt that he was no oidinaiy 
man. 

To teii the tmth, her aunt had informed her 
ihat John Harrington was ooming that aftemoon, 
and had told her he was an exoeedinţ^ able man, 
a statement which at once roused Josephine's op^ 
position to its fiercest pitch. She tihoroughly hated 
to be wamed about people, to be primed as it were 
with a dose of their superiority befoiehand* It 
always prepared her to dislike the admiraUe indi- 
vidual when he appeaied. It seemed as tfaough it 
were taken for granted that she herseU had not 
enough inteUigenoe to disoover wit in others, and 
needed to be told of it with great oircumstanee in 
order to be apon her good bebavior. Consequently 
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dne began by didiking Johiu She thoaght 
be was a Fhilîstme; his hair was too straigfat, and 
besides, it was red ; he shaved all his £aoe, wbereas 
tfae men ahe liked always bad beaids ; she liked 
meii with blaok eyes, or bine— John's were gray 
and bard; he spoke quietly, witiioiit expression, 
and ahe liked men wbo were entbusiastio. Aftof 
aB, too, âie âiings he said were not very dever ; 
anybody eould have said them. 

She meant to show her Boston airnt that she bad 
no intention of aeoepting Boston genins on f aiilu 
Ii was not her way ; she liked to find out for ber- 
aelf wheiber people were able or not, without be- 
ing told, and if she ascertained that John Har- 
xington enjoyed a fiotitious reputation for genins it 
would amuse her to destroy it — or at all events to 
write a long l^ter home to a frîend, expressing her 
anpreme opinion on that and other matters. 

John, on his part, did not very mneh care what 
impression be prodnced. He never did on soch 
oooasions, and jnst now he was rendered doably 
indifferent by the fact that he was wishing himself 
aomewhere else. Tme, there was a certain novelty 
in being asked point-blank questîons about his 
tastes. Boston people knew what he liked, and 
generally only asked him about what he did. Per- 
haps, if he had met Josephine by daylight, instead 
of in âie dim shadows of liiss Schenectady's front 
diawing-room, he might have been struok by her 
appearanee and interested by her manner. As it 
was» he was merely endeavoring to get through his 

^ Voi. 5 
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Tisit wHh a proper amonnt of civilitjr, in tlie hope 
iJiat he mîgfat get away in time to aee Mrs. Sun 
WyncDiam bef ore dinner. 

Josephine ihought John dull, probably well in- 
formed, and utterly witiioat interest in anything. 
She &lt indined io do something desperate— -to 
ihrow ihe oushions afe him, to do anything, in short, 
to rouse him from his oalmness. Then he made 
ihat remark about govemment, and his voice deep- 
ened, and his gray eyes shone, and she was aware 
that he had a great and absorbing interest in lif e, 
and ihat he could be roused in one direotion at 
least. To do her justiee, she had quick percep- 
tions, and the impression on her mind was instan- 
taneous. 

*^I never thought of it like that,'* she said. 
^Do you know?" she added in a moment, **I 
should not have thought you took much interest in 
anything at alL" 

John laughed. He was amused at the idea that 
he, who knew himself to be one of the most en- 
thusiastio of mortals, should be thought indiffer- 
ent ; and he was amused at the outspoken frank- 
ness of the girFs remark. 

^^You know that is just like me/' oontinued 
Miss Thom quickly. ^^ I always say what I ihink, 
you know. I cannot help it a bit.'' 

^^ What a piţy all the world is not like you ! " 
said John. ^ It would save a great deal of trouble, 
I am sure." 

^^ The frump is going at last," said Josephine, 
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in an undertone, as the ancient f riend rose and 
showed signs of taking leave of Miss Schenectady. 

**There is certainly no mistake about the frank- 
ness of that speech/' said John^ rising to his feet 
and laughing again. 

**There is no mistaking its truth/' answered 
Josephine, **She is the real thing — ^the real 
old-fashioned frump — ^we have lots of them at 
home/' 

**You remind me of Heine," said John. **He 
said he called a spade a spade, and Herr Schmidt 
an ass." 

Miss Thom laughed. 

**Exactly,'' she answered, **that is the knowl- 
edge of men which you say leads to power/' She 
rose also, and there was a little ştir as the old lady 
departed. Josephine watched John as he bowed 
and opened the door of the room to let the visitor 
out. She wondered vaguely whether she would 
like him, whether he might not really be a remark- 
able man— a f act she doubted in proportion as her 
aunt assured her of its truth; she liked his looks 
and tried to determine whether he was handsome 
or not, and she watched closely for any awkward- 
ness or shyness of manner, that being the fault in 
a man which she never pardoned. 

He was very different from the men she had 
generally known, and most completely dififerent 
from those she had known as her admirers. In 
fact she had never admired her admirers at all, — 
except dear Ronald, of course. They competed 
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with her on her own ground, and she knew well 
enough she was more than a match for any of 
theiiL Bonald was different; she had known him 
all her life. But all those other men ! They 
could ride — but she rode as well, or better. They 
coidd shoot, but so could she, and allowing for the 
disadvantages of a woman in field sports, she was 
as good a shot as they. She knew she could do 
anything they oould do, and understood most 
thhigs they understood. All in all, she did not 
care for the average young Englishman. He was 
great fun in his own way, but Hiere were probably 
more interesting things in the world than pheas- 
ants and fences. Politics would be interesting, 
she thought ; she had known three or f our men 
who were young and already prominent in Parlia- 
ment, and they were undeniably interesting ; but 
they were generally either ugly or climisy, — the 
tmparddnable sin, — or perhaps they were vain. 
Josephine could not bear vain men. John Harring- 
ton probably had some one or more of these de- 
fects. He was certainly no ** beauty man," to begm 
with, nevertheless, she wondered whether he might 
not be called handsome by stretching a point. She 
rather hoped, inwardly and tmconsciously, that her 
ultimate judgment would decide in favor of his 
good loobu She always judged ; it was the first 
thing she did, and she was surprised, on the preş- 
ent occasion, to find her judgment so slow. Peo- 
ple who pride themselves on being criticai are 
often annoyed when they find themselves uncer- 
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tain ol tbeir own opinion. As for bis accomplish- 
inents, ihey weie donbtfol, io say die least. Miss 
Thom wu not nsed to considering Amerioaii meu 
as maiify. Bhe had read a great many books 
wlufsli made game of ihem, and showed how un- 
vsed thejwere to all tfaose good things which make 
np the life of an English oonntry gentleman; she 
had met one or two Americans who tomed up their 
noses in impotent soom of all field sports except 
korse-racing, which they regarded from a financial 
point of yiew. Probably John Harrington had 
neever killed a pheasant in his life. Lastly, he 
might be vain. A man with snch a repntation for 
ability wonld most likely be oonceited. 

And yet, dospite probabiliţjr, she oonld not help 
thînking John interesting. That one speech of 
his about govemment had meant something. He 
was a man with a strong personaHty, with a great 
inteiest in the world led by a dominant aspiration 
of some sort; and Josephine, in her heart, loved 
power and admiied those who poesessed it. Polit- 
ical power especially had tiiat charm for her which 
it has for most English people of the upper class. 
There is some quality in the English race which 
breeds an inordinate admiration for all kinds of 
superioriţy : it is certain that if one class of Eng» 
Hidi socieţy can be justly accused of an oyer-great 
Teneraticm for rank, the dass which is rank itself 
is not behindhand in doing homage to the political 
stan of the day. In &Tor of this pecnliarity of 
English people it may fairly be said that they Iove 
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to assooiate with persons of rank and power from 
a dicdnterested Iote of ihofle thmgs themselyes, 
whereas in mont other countries ihe sooiety of no- 
ble and influential persons is eUefly sought from 
the most cynieal motives of personal advantage. 

Polîtics — that is, the outward and appreciable 
manif estations of politieal lif e — must always fiuy 
nish abundant f ood for ihe curiosiţy of the many 
and the intelligent criticism of the f ew. There is 
no exception to that rule, be the state great or 
smaU. But poUtics in England and poUtics in 
America, so far as the main points are ooncemedf 
are as different as it is possible for any two social 
fonctions to be. Roughly, Government and the 
doings of Government are centripetal in England, 
and centrifugal in America. In England the will 
of the people assists the workings of Providence, 
whereas in America devout persons pray that 
Providence may on occasion modify the will of the 
people. In England men believe in the Queen, 
the Royal Family, the Established Church, and 
Belgravia first, and in themselves afterwards. 
Americans believe in themselves devoutly, and a 
man who could ^^ establish " upon them a church, 
a royalţy, or a peerage, woold be a very dever 
fellow. 

Josephine Thom and John Harrington were 
f air examples of their nationalities. Josephine be- 
lieved in England and the English; John Har- 
rington believed in America and ihe Americans. 
How far England and America are ever likely to 
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believe in each other, however, is a qnestion of 
f uture history and not of past experience, and any 
reasonable amount of doubt may be cast upon the 
possibiliţy of sueh mutual confidence. 

But as Josephine stood watching John Harring- 
ton while he opened the drawing-room door for the 
visitor to go out, she thought of none of these 
things. She certainly did not consider herself a 
type of her nation — a distinction to whîeh f ew 
English people aspire — and she as certainly would 
have denied that the man bef ore her was a type of 
the modem American. 

John remained standing when the lady was 
gone. 

" Do sit down," said Miss Schenectady, settling 
herself once more in her corner. 

''Thank you, I think I must be going now," 
answered John. ** It is late." As he spoke he 
tumed toward Miss Thom, and for the first time 
saw her under the bright light of the old-f ashioned 
gas chandeUer. 

The young girl was perhaps not what îs called a 
great beauty, but she was undeniably handsome, 
and she possessed that quality which often ^oes 
with quick perceptions and^eat a^tivity, ^nd 
which is commonly defined by the expression 
" striking." Short, rather than tall, she was yet 
so proportioned between strength and fineness as 
to be very gracef ui, and her head sat proudly on 
her shoulders— too proudly sometimes, for she 
eould command and she could be augry. Her wide 
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farown eyes were bright «ud f earleas and honest 
The faint color came and went undar the olear 
skin as freely as the heart oonld send it» and ihoagh 
her hair was farown and soft, there were ruddy tints 
among the coils, that flashed out unexpectedly here 
and there like threads of red gold twined in a mass 
of fineaOk. 

John looked at her in some astonishment, for in 
his anziety to be gone and in the dimness of the 
corner where they had sat, h^ had not realized that 
Josephine was any more remarkable in her appear- 
ance than most of the extremely young women who 
annuaUy make their entranoe into sooiety, with the 
average stock of pink and whîte prettiness. They 
caii them ^bods'^ in Boston — an abbreviation 
for rosebuds. 

Fresh young roses of each opening year, fresh 
with the dew of heaven and the blush of inno- 
cence, coming up in this wild garden of a world, 
what would the gardener do without you ? Where 
would all beauiy and swe^tness be found among 
tiie tfaomy bnshes and the withering old shrubs 
and the rotting weeds, were it not for you? Maid- 
ens with dean hands and pure hearts, in whose 
touch ihere is something that heals the iUs and 
soothes the pains of mortality, roses whose petala 
are yet unspotted by dust and rain, and whose di- 
vine perfnme the hot south wind has not scorched, 
nor the east wind nipped and froxen— you are the 
protest» set every year among us, against the rot- 
tenness of the world's doings, the protest of the 
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angelic life against the earthly, of the etemal good 
against the etemal bad. 

John Harrington looked at Miss Thom, and 
looked at her with pleasure, for he saw that she 
was faîr — but in spiţe of her newly clisoovered 
beauty he resîsted Miss Scheneotady's invitation 
to sit down again, and departed* Any other man 
would have stayed, under the circumstances. 

^Well, Josephine," said Miss Schenectady, 
when he was gone, ^now you have seen John Har» 
rington.'* 

Josephine looked at her aunt and laughed a Ut- 
ile ; it seemed to her a very seif -evident fact, since 
John had just gone. 

" Exactly," said she. " Won't you caii me Joe, 
aunt Zoruiah ? They all do at home — even Bon- 
ald." 

" Joe ? Boy's name. Well, if you insist upon 
it. As I was saying, you have seen John Harring- 
ton, now." 

** Exactly," repeated Joe. 

*^ But I mean, how does he strike you ? ** 

^^ Clever I should think," answered the young 
lady. "Clever, you know — that sort of thing. 
Not bad looking, either." 

" I told you so," said Miss Schenectady. 

" Yes — but I expected ever so much more from 
what you said," retumed Joe, kneeling on the rug 
before the fire and poking the coals with the tongs. 
Miss Schenectady looked somewhat ofiEended at the 
slight cast upon her late guest 
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*^ Ton are veiy diffieUe^ JoBephi— I mean Joe, 
Iforgot.** 

^Ye— 68, vexy diffyseal — that sort of thing/' 
lepeated Josepliiiie, mimidring her aunt's pronun- 
eiaticm of the f oieign word, ^ I know I am, I can 't 
poflâbly hdlp it, yoa knaw.** A dashing tibrnrt 
witih die toogB finaJQj desfcroyed the eqnifihriiim of 
the fire, and tiie ooiîs came tumbUng down npoii 
tliBheardL 

^Goodnees gracions meP' exdaimed the old 
lady in great anxiety, *^ jon will have the h<Hi8e on 
fire in no timel Give me tiie tongs right away, 
mydear. Yonâonotimdentand Amerioanfireet" 



CHAPTER m, 

**Dear Eonald, — You can*t imagine what a 
fonny place Boston is. I wish you were here, it 
would be 80 nîce to talk about them together — I 
mean the people, of course, for they are mueh fon- 
nier than the place they live in. But I thînk they 
are very nice, too, particularly some of the men. 
I don't understand the women in the least — they 
go in awfully for sets, îf you understand that kind 
of thing ^ and art, too, and literature. The other 
day at a lunch party — that is what they caii it 
here — they sat and talked about pictures for ever 
so long. I wonder what you would have said if you 
had been there ! but then there were no men, and 
so you could n't have been, could you ? And the 
sets, too. The girls who come out together, all in a 
batch, Uke a hive of bees swarming, spend the rest 
of their lives together ; and they have what they 
caii sewing circles, that go on all their lives. There 
are sewing circles of old frumps sixty years old 
who have never been parted since they all went to 
their first ball together. They sew for the poor ; 
they don't sew so very much, you know ; but then 
they have a tremendous lunch af terwards. I sewed 
for the poor the other day, because one of the 
sewing circles asked me to their meeting. I sewed 
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two bnttons on to the end of something, and then 
I ate fidx kinds of salad, and went to drive with 
Mr. Vanoouver. I dare say it does a lot of good 
in its way, but I ihink the poor must be awfuUy 
good-natured. 

^ It is qnite too fanny about diiTiii^ too» Yoa 
may go oot with a mau in a steigh, bnt fon coold 
B't poenbly go with him on wheels — on tiie flame 
load, at lîie same hour, aame man^ same erretf^ 
thing, exoept the wbeds. You agree to go ont 
next week in a al^h wilh Mr. YanocmTor ; but 
when the day oomea, if it has happened to ti»w 
and thefe ia ao flqow, and he ocnues in a buggy, 
yon eoold n't poaaibly go with him, beeanse it wonld 
be qnite too kn|MN)per. Bot I mean to, some daj, 
just to Bee wiiat tiiey wiU a^r* I wiah yoa wooU 
oomel We wonld do a lot of driving togethec, 
and Igr and by, in tiie spiing, thi^ say one ean 
ride bere, but only aloi^ the roadă, for eyer3rtfaing 
elae is so thiok with steam-enginefl and Irtafamai 
ttat one oonld not pofinUy go acroas cooniry. 

^ Bot althoiigh theyare so fimny^iheyaie cea% 
yesrj nioe, and awfoUy dever. I don't think theie 
aoe nearly so many dever men anywheie else in 
socisly, lĂen onee you liave gotov«r theâ* Amer- 
ioanisma* Most of them wodd be in Parliament 
at borne; bot nobody goes tnto Pariianient bere, 
exoept Mr. fibnington — - that is, into Congiess, 
iriddi is Ae eaose thiog, yon know. They say 
polities in Aaterioa are not «t all tt forgentlemen, 
and they B^eoă an bour or two every day in abus- 
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ing all the politicians, instead of taming ihem onfe 
and managing things themselves. But Mr. Ebtr- 
rington îs goîng to be a senator as soon as he oaii, 
and he is so dever that I am sure he will make a 
great reform. 

^^ I don't thmk of anjrthing else to say just now, 
bot i£ I do I will write again — only it 's unf em- 
imne to write two letters running, so yon must 
answer at once. And if you should want to travel 
tfais wmter you can come here ; they will treat 
you eyer so mnch better than you deserve. So 
good-by. Yours eyer sincerely, 

"JoB Thorn/' 

The precise nature of the friendship that ex- 
isted between Josephine Thom and Ronald Sur- 
Inton could not be accurately inferred from the 
above specimen of correspondence ; and indeed 
the letter served rather to confuse than to en- 
lighten the recipient as to the nature of his rela- 
tions wiih the writer. He was, of course, very 
muoh in Iove with Joe Thom , he knew it, because 
he had always been in Iove with her since they 
were children together, so there could be no pos- 
siUe doubt in the matter. But whether she cared 
a jot for him and his f eelings he coidd not dearly 
make out, from the style of the hurried, ungram- 
matical sentences, crammed with abbreviations and 
unpermissible elisions. True, she said three times 
that she hoped he would come to America ; but 
AmfflToa was a long way off. and she very likely 
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reckoned on his laziness and dislike to f oreign trav* 
ding. It is 80 easy for a young woman writing 
from Boston to say io a young num residing in 
Scotland, ^^ Do come over for a few days ^' — 
Surbiton thought it would be a good joke to take 
her at Iier word and go. The idea of seeing her 
again so much Booner than he had expeoted was cer- 
tainly uppermost in bis mind ba be began to make 
bis resolution ; but it was sustained and strength- 
ened by a couple of allusions Joe bad made to men 
of ber acquaintance in Boston, not to say by tbe 
sweeping remark tbat tbere were more dever men 
in Boston sooiety tban anywbere eke, wbicb made 
bis vanity smart ratber unpleasantly. Wben Jose- 
pbine used to teii bim, balf in eamest, balf in jest, 
tbat be was ^^ so dreadfuUy stupid," be did not feel 
mucb burt ; but it was different wben sbe took tbe 
trouble to write all tbe way from America to teii 
bim tbat tbe men tbere were mucb cleverer tban at 
bome. He bad a great mind to go and see for 
bimself ^ wbetber it were true. Nevertbeless, tbe 
bunting was particularly good just at tbe time 
wben be got tbe letter, and being ratber prudent 
of counsel, Ronald determined to wait until a bard 
frost sbould spoil bis temper and give tbe neces- 
sary stimulus to bis activity, before be packed bis 
boxes for a western voyage. 

As for Josepbine, it was very natural tbat sbe 
sbould feel a little bomesick, and wisb to bave 
some one of ber own people witb ber. In spiţe of 
tbe favorable views sbe expressed about America, 
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Boston, and her new acquaintances, her position 
was not without some drawbacks in her own eyes. 
She felt hersdf out of her natural element, and 
the yeiy great admiration she received in society, 
âiongh pleasant enough in itself , was not to her so 
entirely satisfactoiy as it wonld have been to a 
woman older or younger than she, or to a more 
ihorongh flirt An older woman would have en- 
joyed more keenly the flattery of it ; a younger 
girl would have f ound it more novei and fresh, 
and the accomplished prof essional socieţy flirt — 
ihere is no other word to express her — would 
have rejoiced exoeedingly over a great holocaust 
of victims. 

In writing to Surbiton and snggesting to him 
to come to Boston, Joe had no intention of fanning 
his hopes into flame. She never thought much 
about Bonald. She had long been used to him, 
and r^arded him in the light of a marriage fix- 
tnre, Ihough she had never ezactly promised to 
marry him ; she had been farought up to suppose 
she would, and that was alL When or where the 
marriage would actually take place was a question 
die did not care to raise, and if ever Surbiton 
raised it she repressed him ruthlessly. For the 
present she would look about the world, seeing she 
had been transported into a new part of it, and 
she found it amusing. Only she would like to 
have a companion to whom she could talk. Bonald 
woold be so convenient, and after all it was a great 
advantage to be able to make use of the man to 
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whom she was engaged. She never had known 
any other giri who could do that, and she rather 
prided herself on the f act that she was not ridio- 
tdous, although she was in the most tradition- 
ally absurd position, that of betrothal. She would 
like to compare Bonald with the men she had met 
lately. 

The deşire for comparison had increased of late. 
A fortnight had passed since she had first met 
John Harrington, and she had made up her mind. 
He was handsome, though his hair was red and he 
had no beard, and she Uked him; she liked him 
very much ; it was quite different from her liking 
for Ronald. She liked Bonald, she said to herseâ 
that she loved him dearly, partly because she ex- 
pected to marry him, and partly because he was 
so good and so much in Iove with herself • He 
would take any amoimt of trouble for anything she 
wanted. But John was different. She knew very 
well that she was thinking much more of him than 
he of her, if indeed he thought of her at all. But 
she was a little ashamed of it, and in order to jus- 
tify herseK in her own eyes she was cold and sar- 
castic in her manner to him, so that people noticed 
it, and even John Harrington himself, who never 
thought twice whether his acquaintances Uked him 
or disliked him, remarked one day to Mrs. Wynd- 
ham that he feared he had offended Miss Thom, 
as she took such particular pains to treat him dîf- 
ferently from others. On the other hand Joe was 
always extremely candid to Pocock Vancouver. 
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It was on a Monday tiiat John made ihe afore- 
said remark. AII Boston was at Mrs. Wyndham's, 
— excepting all the other ladies who lived in Bea- 
oon Street, and that îs a very considerable portion 

of Boston, as every schoolboy knows. John was 
standing near the tea-table talking to Mrs. Sam, 
wben Joe entered the room and came up to the 
hostess, who welcomed her warmly. She nodded 
ooldly to J<^ withoot shaking hands, and joined 
a gronp of yonng girls near by. 

" It îs very strânge," saîd John to Mrs, Wynd- 
ham. ^^ I wonder whether I can have done any- 
thing Miss Thom resents. I am not sensitive, bat 
it i8 impossible to mistake people when they look 
at one like that. She always does it just în that 
way." 

Mrs. Wyndham looked înquiringly at John for 
a moment, and the quick smile of ready compre- 
hension played on her sensitive mouth. 

^^Are you really qoite sure yoa have not of- 
f ended her ? " she asked. 

^^ Qoite sure," John answered, în a tone of con- 
viction. ^^Besides, I never offend any one, cer- 
tainly not ladies. I never did «ich a thing în my 
whole life.** 

^^Not singly," saîd Mrs. Wyndham, laughing. 
^ You offend people in large numbers when you 
do it at all, especially newspaper people. Sam 
read that ridiculous article in the paper to me last 
night." 

" Which paper ? " asked John, smiling. ** They 
have most of them been at me this week.'* 
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^^ The paper," answered Mrs. Sam, ^^ the horrid 
paper. Ton do not suppose I would mentdon suoh 
a publioatdon in my house ? " 

"Oh, my old enemy,'* laughed John. "I do 
not mind that in the least. One might abnost 
think those articles were written by Miss Thom." 

" Perhaps they are," answered Mrs. Wyndham. 
" Really," she added, glancing at Josephine, whom 
Pocock Yancouver had just detached from her 
group of girls, " really you may not be so very, 
very far wrong." John's glance foUowed the di- 
reotion of her eyes, and he saw Yanconver. He 
looked steadily at the man's delicate pale features 
and intellectual head, and at the end of half a 
minute he and Mrs. Wyndham looked at each 
other again. She probably regretted the hint she 
had carelessly dropped, but she met Harrington's 
gaze f rankly. 

" I did not mean to say it/' she said, for John 
looked so grave that she was f rightened. " It was 
only a guess." 

" But have you any reason to think it might be 
the truth ? " asked John. 

" None whatever — really none, except that he 
diff ers so much from you in every way, politically 
speaking." 

She knew very well that Yanconver hated John, 
and she had often thought it possible that the of- 
fensive articles in question came from the pen of 
th^ f ormer. There was a tone of superior wit and 
a ring of truer English in them than are generally 
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met with in the average office work of a daily news- 
paper. 

^ I do not believe Yanconver writee them/^ saîd 
Jobn, slowly. ^^ He is not exactly a friend, but he 
is not an enemy either.*' 

Mrs. Wyndham, who knew better than that, 
held her peace. She was not a mischief-maker, 
and moreover she liked both the men too well to 
wish a quarrel between them. She busied herself 
at the tea-table for a moment, and John stood near 
her, watching the moving crowd. Now and then 
his eyes rested on Josephine Thom's graxîeful fig- 
nre, and he noticed how her expressive features 
lighted up in the conversation. John conld hear 
something of their conversation, which was some* 
what noisy. They were talking in that străin of 
objectless question and answer which may be stupid 
to idiocy or clever to the verge of wit, according 
to the talkers. Joe called it ^^ chaff." 

*' I have leamed America," said Joe. 

** Indeed ! " said Vancouver. " You have not 
been long about it ; but then, you will say there is 
not much to learn." 

^^ I never believe in plaees till I have lived in 
them," said Joe. 

^^ Nor in people till you have seen them, I snp- 
pose,** retumed Vancouver. " But now that you 
have learned America, of course you believe in us 
all without exception. We are the greatest nation 
on earth — I suppose you have heard that ? " 

^Yes; you told me so the other day; but it 
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BfiediaB Ae faidi I hs?» in yoar jndgneat to be- 
li0ve tt If any one else had said it, yoa know, I 
dmild kaie ibxm^ tiiefe mm Mme austoice.** 

^Oh no ; ife is pre^7 tnie, taldng k all ronnd/* 
tetomed yanoouver, with n mile. ^ Bot I am 

fl a tter e d a4 liie haOx yra put in my 




^Olifaiejoo? Thal ia odd, yoa know, becaofie 
If yon aie ao nmeh flattered at my believing yoa, 

yoa WDold not be mooh diaappointed if I doabtod 
yoa.** 

^Ih&g io dSâkat. fizoaBeme** — 

•^Hot at aU,"an8weied Joe^hiigliu^. «"Only 
«0 liaie oU*&8hioned pte jndioea at home^ We 
b^gin by e^Mciing to be beHeyedfand are aom^ 
timea a good deal sonoyed if any <me aaya we aie 
tollingfflba.*' 

^Of eoone, if yoa pat it in ihat way,** said 
Vanooaven ^Bat I sappoae it is not a very bad 
fib to say one^a ooantiy is the greatest on earÎL I 
am sore yos RTiglish say it quite as often and as 
loodly aa «a do, and, yoa see, we cannot botli be 
right, poanUy/* 

^ Noi not ezaoify» Bot soppoaa two meni any 
two, like yoa and Mr. Harrington for instanoe» 
eacdi made a point of teUing ereiy one yoa met 
tiiat yoa were tiie greatest man on eardi.'' 

^ £k ia ooneei?able Aat we m](^ botii be WTong^** 
aail YanaonveTi laa^nng at ihe idea. 

** Bot one oC yoa mi^ be light»*' objeoted Joe. 

^No — ihat is not conoeifaUe,** xetorted Yan- 
eouyer. 
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•*No? Let us ask Mp, Harrington. Mr. Har- 
ringtonl" Joe tumed towards John and called 
bîm. He was only a step from her, and joined 
tbe two instandy. He looked from one to the 
other inquiringly. 

^ Here is a great question to be decided, Mr* 
Harrington/' said Joe. " I was saying to Mn 
Vancouver that, supposing each of you asserted 
that he was the greatest man on earth, it would — 
I mean, how could the point be settled?'' John 
stared for a moment. 

^^ If you insist upon raising sueh a very remark* 
able point of precedence, Miss Thorn," he an* 
swered calmly, " I am sure Vancouver will agree 
with me to leave the decision to you also." 

Joe looked slightly annoyed. She had brought 
the retort on herself • 

" Pardon me/' said Vancouver, quîckly, ** I ob- 
ject to the contest. The match is not a fair one, 
Mr. Harrington means to be the greatest man on 
earth, or in the water imder the earth, whereas I 
have no such aspiration." 

Instead of being gratef ui to Vancouver for corn- 
ing to her rescue in the rather foolish position in 
which she was placed, Joe f elt unaccountably an* 
noyed. She was wiUmg to make sure of John her- 
self, if she could, but she was not prepared to al- 
low that privilege to any one else. Accordingly 
she tumed upon Vancouver before John cotdd an- 
swer. 

^The question began in a foolish comparison, 
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Mr« YanoDuver,*' ahe said etMtj. ^I thînk yoa 
am Indînfld to make H personaL'* 

^I beliefe it beeame personal from ilie moment 
ymi Ut wgaa Mr» Harrfaigtoiiand me aaillnstm» 
tiona of what yoa were aayîng, Mim Thom,** fe- 
totled Vanoonver, veiy blandl^f bot wHi n di»- 
gieeabfe kok in Ua ejea Ha maa aqgrjr nt Joa'a 
leboke. 

Jobn 8txx)d calmfy bjr witiioiifc ariiiHting ibo 
leaat ahade of annoyaiioe. The chaff of a mere 
girl, and the litUe aatirioal ihrosta of a lady'a man 
Iika y anooaver, did not aeem to Inm of nmdi im* 
poirtonoe. Joa» howefer, did nok voQoh8a& uxj 
attBwer to YanooaTor'a laafc temaik, and it deYohed 
OQ John to aay aomething to relieve ihe awkwaid- 
nesBof tiie aitoation* 

^^ Have yoa beoome reoonoiled to oar methoda of 
amnsement» Miss Thom?*' he aaked, ^or shall we 
deriae aometliing diflEerent from llie eveilaating 
aleighiiig and five o'dook tea, and dinner partiea 
and ^ ^Aii^qng nlafifion * ? " 

^Oh, do not remind me of all thati*' aaid Joe. 
^I did not mean half of it| yoa haam.^ Sbe 
tomed to John, and Vanooover moived away ia 
pnrsoit 6t Sybil Brandcm, who had jast enteied 
iheroom. 

^TeU me,'* said Joe, when Pooobk waa gone, 
^do yoa lihe Mr. Vanooaver? Yoa are gxeat 
frienda, are yoa not?** John iDofaed afc her in» 
qoiringly. 

^ I ahould not a^y we were very gieat frienda,' 
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he answered, ^^because we are not intimate; but 
we have always been on exeellent terms, as far as 
I know. Vancouver is a very clever fellow." 

" Yes," said Joe, thoughtfully, " I fancy he is. 
You do not mind my having asked, do you ? " 

"Not in the least," said John, quietly. His 
face had grown very grave again, and he seemed 
suddenly absorbed by some thought. " Let us sit 
down," he said presently, and the two installed 
themselves on a divan in a corner. 

" You are not in the least inquisitive,'' remarked 
Joe, as soon as they were settled. 

" What makes you say that ? " asked John. 

" It was such a silly thing, you know, and you 
never asked what it was all about." 

" When you called me ? No — I did not hear 
what led up to it, and I supposed f rom what you 
said afterwards that I understood." 

" Did you ? What did you think ? " asked Joe. 

" I thought f rom the question about Vancouver 
that you wanted to put us into an awkward posi- 
tion in order to find out whether we were friends." 

" No," said Joe, with a little laugh, " I am not 
so clever as that. It was pure silliness — chaff, 
you know — that sort of thing." 

"Oh," ejaculated John, still quite unmoved, 
"then it was not of any importance." 

"Very silly things sometimes turn out to be 
very important. Saul, you know — was not it he ? 
^-was looking for asses and he found a kingdom." 
John laughed suddenly. 
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^ Aud 80 it 18 olear whieh part Y anoouver and I 
played in the bnsineas,'' he 8aid. ^^ Bat where is 
the kiiigdom ? " 

** I did not mean that," said Joe, serioualy. ^^ I 
am not malring fon any more. I haTe not been 
saccessfol in my ohaff to-day. I should think that 
in your care» it wonld be veiy important for you 
to know who axe your friends. Is it not? '' 

'*' Certainly/' said John, looking at her curionaly* 
^ It is very important ; bot I think political lif e is 
genesaUy mnbh simpler ihan people siippose. It 
18 rather like fighting. The num who hits yon is 
your enemy • The man who does not is praotically 
your friend. Do yon mean in r^ard to Vanoou- 
ver?*' 

**Ye8.** 

^^YanoouTer never hît me, that I can swear," 
said John, ^* and I am very sure I never hit him.** 

^^ I dare say I am mistaken," said Joe. ^^ You 
ought to know best. Let ns leave him alone.'' 

^^ Wiih all my heart,^' answered John. 

^^ Teii me what you have been doing, Mr. Har- 
rington,'' said Joe, after a moment's pause ; ^ all 
the papers are full of you." 

^^ Yes, I have been rather in the passive mood 
during the hst week. I have been standing up to 
be shot at.'* 

^^Witfaout ahooting baok? What are they so 
angry about? ^ 

'' The truthy*' said John, calmly. ""Theydonot 
like to hear it.^ 
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" What îs truth — in this instance ? " 

^^ Apparently something so unpleasant that ihe 
mere mention of it has roused the bile of every 
penny-^rliner in the Republican press. I under- 
took to demonstrate that one of the fifteen millions 
of the * ablest men in the eoimtry,' whom you are 
always hearing about, is a swindler. He is, but 
he does not like to be told so." 

" I suppose not," said Joe. " I wonder if any 
one likes unpleasant truths. But what do you 
mean to do now ? Are you going to fight it out ? 
I hope 80 ! " 

" Of course, in good time. One can hardly re- 
tire from sueh a position as mine; they would 
make an end of me in a week and quarrel over 
my bones. But the real fight will be fought by 
and by, when the elections come on." 

" How exciting it must all be," said Joe. " I 
wîsh I were a man ! " 

"And an American?" asked John, smiling. 
** How are the mighty f allen ! You were laughing 
at us and our politics the day before yesterday, 
and now you are wishing you were one of us your- 
self . I think you must be naturally fond of fight- 



ing" 



" Fond of a row ? " suggested Miss Thorn, wîth 
a laugh. " Yes, I fancy I am. I am fond of all 
active things. Are not you ? " 

" I do not know," said John. ** I never thought 
much about it. But I suppose I shoidd be called 
rather an active person." 

O Voi. 6 
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" îs not she beautiful ? " ejaculated Miss Thom, 
lookmg across the room at Sybil Brandon, whose 
faîr head was just visible between two groups of 
people. 

"Who?" asked John, who was lookmg at hia 
companion. 

" Miss Brandon,*' said Joe. " Look at her, over 
there. I think she is the most beautiful thing I 



«ver saw." 



" Yes," said John, " she is very beautifuL" 



CHAPTER IV. 

All sorts and conditions of men and women 
elbowed and crowded each other under the dim 
gaslight at the three entrances to the Boston Music 
HalL The snow was thiek on the ground outsîde, 
and it had been thawîng all the aftemoon. The 
great booby sleighs slid and slipped and rocked 
through the wet stuff, the policemen vociferated, 
the horse-car drivers on Tremont Street rang their 
bells furîously, and a great crowd of pedestrians 
stumbled and tumbled about in the mud and slush 
and snow of the crossings, all bent on getting în- 
8ide the Music HaJl in time for the beginning of 
the lecture. 

The affair was called a " lecture " în accordance 
wîth the tîme-honored custom of Boston, and un- 
less ît were termed an oration, it would be hard to 
find a better name for ît. A " meeting " impUes a 
number of orators, or at least a well-filled row of 
chaîrs upon the platform. A "lecture^*' on the 
other hand, does not convey to the ordinary mind 
the idea of a polîtical speech, and criticai persons 
wîth a taste for etymology say that the word means 
«omething which is read. 

John Harrington had determined to speak în 
public on certain subjects connected wîth modern 
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politics, and had oaused the f act to be extensively 
made known. His name alome would have sufficed 
to draw a large audience, but the great attention 
he had attracted bj his doings for some time past, 
and the severe critieisms lately made upon him by 
the local press, rendered the interest even greater 
than it would otherwise have been. Moreover, the 
lecture was free. Harrington was a poor man, as 
fortunes go m Boston, but it was his chiefest prm- 
ciple that a man had no right to be paid for speak- 
ing the truth, even though it might sometimes 
be just that people should pay something for hear- 
ingit. Accordingly the lecture was free, and at 
the appointed hour the house was full to over- 
âowing. 

In the front row of the first gallery sat old Miss 
Schenectady, and by her side was Josephine Thom. 
A little colony of " Beacon Street " had collected 
there, and Pocock Vancouver was not far o£f. It 
is not of ten that Beacon Street goes to such lec- 
tures, but John was one of themselves, and had 
too many friends and enemies among them not to 
be certain of a large attendance. 

Miss Schenectady was there, partly because she 
beUeved in John Harrington, and pardy because 
Joe insisted upon going ; and, generally spealdng, 
what Joe insisted upon was done. The old lady 
did not understand why her niece was so very 
anxious to be present, but bs the proposition fell 
in with her own desires, she made no objection. 
The fact was that Joe's interest in John had very 
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greatlj increased of late, and her curiosity to hear 
the man she met so of ten speak to a great audi- 
enoe was excited to its hi^est piteh. She fancied, 
too, from many things she had heard said, that a 
large proportion of his audienee would be hostîle 
to him, and that she would see him roused to his 
greatest strength aud eloquence. She did uot con- 
gider her impulse in the least, for though she f elt 
a stronger interest in Harringtou than she had 
ever bef ore f elt in any individual, it had not stmck 
her that she was beginning to care overmuch for 
the sight of his face and the sound of his voice. 
She could not have believed she was beginning to 
Iove him ; and if any secret voice had suggested 
to her conscience that it was so, she could have 
silenced it at once to her own satisfaction by 
merely remembering the coldness with which she 
generally treated him. She had got into the habtt 
of treating him in that way from the first, when 
she had been prejudiced against him and the an- 
noyance she often f elt at his indifference made her 
think that she ought to be consistent and never al- 
low her formal manner to change. Unfortunately 
she now and then forgot herself , as she had done 
after the little skirmish with Vancouver at Mrs, 
Wyndham's, and then she talked to him and asked 
him questions of himself almost as though he were 
an intimate friend. 

John, who was a man of the world as well as a 
man of talent, thought she was capricious, and 
since he was infinitely removed from falling in 
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Iove with her, or indeed with any other woman, he 
f ound it agreeable to talk to her when she was in 
a good humor, and when she was ungracious he 
merely kept out of her way. If he had deliber- 
ately made up his mind to attract her attention 
and interest, he conld have chosen no surer way 
than this. But although he admired her beauţy 
and yivacity, and now and then took a real pleas- 
ure in her conversation, his mind was too f ull of 
other matters to receive any lasting impression of 
such a kind. Besides, she was caprieious, and he 
hated mere caprice. 

And now there was a hush in the house, and 
then a short burst of applause, and Josephine, 
looking down, saw John standing alone upon the 
platform in front of the great bronze statue of 
Beethoven. He looked exactiy as he did when she 
met him in socieţy ; there was no change in the 
even color of his face, nor any awkwardness or 
self-consciousness in his easy attitude as he stood 
there, broad-shouldered and square, his strong hand 
just resting on the plain desk that had been placed 
in the middle of the stage. He waited a few sec- 
onds for sUenee in the audience, and then began 
to speak. His voice sounded as natural and his 
accent as unaffected as though he were taUdng 
alone with a friend, saving only that every syUable 
he uttered was audible in the furthest gallery. 
Josephine leaned forward upon the red leather 
cushion of the railing before her, watching and 
listening intently. 
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She did not understand the subject well. Jolm 
Harrington was a ref ormer, she knew ; or, to speak 
more accurately, he desired to be one. He be- 
lîeved great changes were necessary. He believed 
în an established Civil Service, in something which, 
if not exactly Free Trade, was much nearer to it 
than the existing tariff. Above all, he believed in 
truth and freedom instead of lying and bribery. 
As he spoke and cleared the way to his main points, 
his voice never quavered or faltered. He was per- 
fectly sure of himself, and he reserved all his 
strength for the time when it should be most re- 
quired. For a qnarter of an hour he proceeded, 
and the people sat in dead silence before him. 
Then he paused a moment, and shifted his position 
a little, moving a step forward as though to gain a 
better hearing. 

"I am coming to the point," he said, — "the 
point that I must come to sooner or later. I am 
a Democrat, as perhaps some of you know." 

Here there was an uneasy movement în the 
house. " Yes, I guess you are ! " cried a voice 
from somewhere, in a tone of high nasal irony. 
Some one laughed, and some one hissed, and then 
there was silence again. 

" Exaxîtly,'* continued John, unmoved by the în- 
terruption. " I am a Democrat, and though the 
sight does not astonish you so much as it might 
have done twenty years ago, ît is worthy of re- 
mark, nevertheless. But I have a peculiariţy 
which I think you will allow to be extremely novei. 
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I do noi begin hj saying that salvation is oniy to 
be f ound with Democrata, and I will not believe 
any mau who says it belongs exclusivelj to Repab- 
lioans. If we were snddenly put in great danger 
of any kind, ¥rar, f amine, or revolution, I think 
that in some way or oiher we ahonld manage to 
save the country between os, Bepublioans and 
Democrata, for the oommon good." 

^^ That 'a ao ! " aaid more than one voice. 

^^ Of courae we ahould. Ia there any one among 
na all who wonld not give up hia individual viewa 
about a local election rather than aee the country go 
to piecea? Would any man be auch a coward aa 
to be afraid to change hia mind in order to prevent 
another Bebellion, another Civil War? No, no, 
we are more civilized than that. W^e want our 
own men in Congreas, our own f rienda in office, 
juat ao long aa tbey are aeryiceable — juat ao long 
aa the country can atand it, if you like it in that 
way. But if it comea to be a queation between 
the public good and having your couain made poat- 
maater in a country yillage, I think there ia enough 
patriotiam in the average Democrat or Bepublican 
to aend the country couain about bis buaineaa. If 
worat comea to worat, we can aave the country be- 
tween ua, depend upon it. We have done it be- 
fore.** 

Here tihere was a burat of willing appiauae. It 
ia a great point to bring an andienoe into the poai- 
tion of applauding themaelvea. 

Joe watched John'a every geature, and liatened 
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întently to every word, His voice rang clear and 
strong through the great hali, and he was begin- 
ning to be roused. He had gained a decided ad- 
vantage in the success of his last words, and as he 
gathered his strength for the real eflfort which was 
to come, hîs eheek paled and his gray eyes grew 
brighter. He spoke out again tlirough the sub- 
siding clamor. 

** Now I say that the country îs in danger. It îs 
in very great danger, the greatest danger that can 
threaten any community. The institutions of a 
nation are like the habits of a man, except that 
they are harder to improve and easier to spoil. 
We have got into bad habits, and if we do not 
mend them they will take us to a more certain de- 
struction than revolution, f amine, or war, — or all 
three together. It îs easier to fight a thing that 
has a head to it and a name, than a thing that îs 
everywhere and has no name, because no one has 
the courage to christen it. 

" We are like a man who has grown from being 
a pedler of tape and buttons to be the greatest dry- 
goods-man in his town, and then to being a great 
dealer for many towns. When he was a pedler he 
could carry the profit and loss on his buttons and 
tape in his head, because the profits were literally 
în his pocket, and the losses were literally out of it. 
But when he has grown into a great merchant he 
must keep books, and he must keep a great many 
of them, and they must be kept accurately, or he 
will get into trouble and go to ruin. That is true, 
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is it not? And wlien he was a pedler he ooakl 
buy his stock-in-taide himself , and be sure tiiat ik 
was what he wanted ; but when he is one of the 
great merchants he must employ other people to 
help him, and unless ihey are the right people and 
understand the bosineas, he will be rained* No- 
body can deny that. 

'^ Very welL We began in a small way as a 
nation, withont mueh stock-in-trade, and we kept 
our accounts by rule of ihumb. Bat it seems to 
me we are doing a pretty large business as a nation 
just now." 

There was a laugh, and sundry remarks to the 
effect that the audienoe understood what John was 
drivingat. 

^^ Yes, we are doing a great business, and to all 
intents and purposes we are doing it on &lse busi- 
ness principles, and with an absolutely incompetent 
staff of clerks. What would you think of a mer- 
ehant who dismissed all his book-keepers every four 
years, and engaged a set of shoemakers, or tailors, 
or artists, or musicians to fiii up the vacancies? " 

A low murmur ran through the hali, a murmur 
of disapprobation. Probably a large number out 
of the ihree thousand men and women present had 
oousins in country post offices. But John did not 
pause ; his voice grew f ull and clear, ringing high 
above the dull sounds in the house. From her 
place in the gallery Josephine looked down, never 
taking her eyes from the face of the orator. She 
too was pale with ezcitement ; had she been will- 
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îng to acknowledge ît, ît was fear. That deep- 
toned beginnîng of a protest f rom the great con- 
course was like au omen of failure to her sensitîve 
ear. She longed to see John Harrington succeed 
and cany his hearers with him into an access of 
enthusîasm. John expected no such thing. He 
only wanted the people to understand thoroughiy 
what he meant, for he was sure that if once they 
knew the truth clearly they would feel for it as 
he himself did. 

" Nevertheless," he contînued, " I teii you that 
is what we are doing, what we have been doing 
for years, from the very beginning. And if we go 
ou domg ît we shall get into trouble. We choose 
schoolboys to do the work of meu, we expeet that 
by the mere signature of the head of the executive 
any mau can be tumed into an accomplished pub- 
lic officer fit to be compared with oue whose whole 
lif e has been spent in the public service. We wish 
to be represented abroad among foreign nations 
in a way becoming to our dignity and very great 
power, and we select as our ministers a number of 
gentlemen who in most cases have never read a 
diplomatic despatch in their lives, and who some* 
times are not even acquainted with any language 
save their own. Perhaps you will say that our 
dignity is not of much importance provided our 
power is great enough. I do not think you will 
say it, but there are communities in our coimtry 
where it would most certainly be said. Very well, 
80 be it. But where do you think our power comes 
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{vom? Do yoa ihink ihere U a boiiiidlaw ttore ol 
soine natural product called power, of wUch we 
need cmly take as mnch as we want in order to 
stand a head and shonlders higher than any other 
uation in the world? Wliat is power? Can a 
man be strong ii he bas an internai disease, or ia 
Ins strength any nse to him ii bis arms and 1^ are 
oot of joint? Wonld yoa believe in the strengdi 
of a great firm tliat hired a oompany of actors from 
a theatre, and made the tragedian cashier and the 
kfw-ccndedy man head book-keeper ? 

^The sick man may live for years with hia aîek- 
ness, and the man whose limbs are all distorted 
may atill deal a f ormidable blow wiib bis head, if 
ik ia tbick enongli* The firm may prosper for 
a tune with its staff of tbeatrioal olerks, proyided 
tiiere is enongh bnsiness to pay for all their mis- 
takes and leave a margin ol profit. Bnt the sick 
man does not live because he is diseased, but in 
qnte of it. The distorted joints of the cripple do 
oot help him to fight. The firm is not rich be- 
oanae its bnsiness is done by tragedians and walk- 
ing-gentlemen, but in spiţe of them. If the doo- 
tor &ils to giye bis medicine, if the fighting grows 
too rongh for the eripple, if bnsiness growv slack» 
or if flome good bnsiness man with competent as- 
BJrtantB starts a strong opposition — ^what happens? 
What must inevitably happen? Why, ihe sidc 
man dies, the cripple gets the worst of it, and the 
tbeairical firm of merchants goes straight into 
bankmptcy* 
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^ And 80 1 ten you that we are in danger. We 
aie fliek with tbe f oul disease of office seeking ; we 
aie orippled hand and f oot not only for fighting 
bat for working, beoaose cor puUic offioers are in- 
ezperienoed men who spend f our years in leaming 
a trade not theirs, and are veiy generally tomed 
aut bef ore ihey haTe half leamt it ; we are doing 
a political business wliich will soooeed fairly well 
just so long as we are rioh enoogh to provide fonds 
for any amount of extravaganoe and keep enough 
in onr pockets to bi^ bread and eheese witii after- 
wards. Just so long. 

«^ When we have been lânced bere in Boston and 
ihe blood is ronning freely, we can still cut a slice 
oat of tbe West and use it like court-plaster to 
stop tbe bleeding. Some day tbere will be no 
more slices to be bad. It will be a bad day in 
State Street." 

This remark raised a laugb and a good deal ol 
noise for a moment. But tbe audience were soon 
silent again. Whetber tbey meant to approve or 
disapprove, tbey kept tbeir opinions to tbemselyes. 
Miss Tbom did not comprebend tbe allusion, but 
sbe wad listening witb all ber ears. 

^^ You understand tbat," John went on. ^ Then 
understand it about tbe rest of tbe country as welL 
Understand that we are all tbe time patching our 
income with our capital; and it answers pretty 
well because there is a good deal of capital and not 
so very mauy of ourselves, as yet. There wUl be 
twice as many of us in a f ew years, and very mucb 
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less thaa Iialf as much capital. Understand above 
all that we are gettîng into bad habits — habits 
we should despise în a Corporation, and condemn 
by very bad names în any individual man of onr 
aoquaintance. 

"And when you have understood ît, look at 
matters as they stand Look at the incompetence 
of our public officers, look at our mîned carrying 
trade, at those vile enactions of fools, and y/ome 
than f ools, the Navigation Laws of the United 
States, and teii me whether things are as they 
should be. Teii me what has become of liberty U 
you cannot bny a ship where you can get her best 
and cheapest, and hoist your own flag upon her, 
and caii her your own ? You may pay for her and 
bring her home with you, but though she were ten 
times paid for, you cannot hoist the American flag, 
nor register her în your own port, nor claim the 
protection of your country for your own property 
— because, forsooth, the ship was not built on 
American stocks, where she would cost three times 
her value, and put a job into the hands of a set 
of builders of river steamboats and harbor mud- 
scows." 

Loud murmurs ran through the audîence, and 
crîes of " That 's so 1 " and counter crîes of " Free- 
traderl" were heard on all sides. John's great 
voice rang out like a trumpet. He knew the sen- 
sitiveness of his townsmen on the point. 

" I am not speaMng agaînst protection,^' he said, 
and at the magic word "protection " a dead silence 
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again f ell over the vast crowd. ^ I saj to yon, 
^Protect!' Protect, all of you, merchants, trades- 
men, the great body of the commerce of this eonn- 
iry ; protect whatever you all decide together needs 
protection. But by the greatness and the power 
yoa have, by the Heaven that gave us this land of 
ours to till and to enjoy, protect also yourselyes 
and youp liberties." 

Apa4riotic phrase inthe mouU. of a man who 
has the golden gift of speech, conpled with the 
statement of a principie popular with his audî- 
ence, is a sure point in an oration. Sometbing in 
John's tone and gesture touched the sympathetio 
ehord, and the house broke out in a great cry of 
applanse. 

An orator cannot always talk in strict logical 
sequence. He must search about for the right 
nail till he has f ound it, and then drive it home. 

** Aye, that is the point," he said. " You men 
of Boston bere, look to your harbors, crowded with 
English craft, and think of what is gone, lost to 
you forever, unless you wiU strike a blow for it. 
Many of you are old enough to remember how it 
used to be. Look at Salem Harbor, at Marble- 
head. Where are the fleets of noble ships that lay 
side by side along the great docks, the ships that 
did half the carrying trade of the world ? Where 
are the great merchantmen that used to sail so 
grandly away to the East and that came home so 
richly laden? They are sunk or gone to pieces, or 
sold as old timber and copper and nails to the 
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gendemen who build mudscows. What are the 
great merchants doing who owned those fleets? 
They are employing their time in buîlding i*ailroads 
with Englîsh iron and f oreign labor into desolate 
deserts in the West, which they hope to sell at 
a handsome profit, and probably will. But when 
there are no more desolate deserts and English iron 
and f oreign labor to be had, they will wish they 
had their ships again, and that in all these years 
they had got possession of the carrying trade of 
the world, as they might have done. 

^^ That is what I am here to say. The time is 
oome to give np the shifts and unstable expedients 
that we needed, or thought we needed, in our early 
beginnings. Let us puii down all these scaffold- 
ings and stages that have helped us to build, and let 
us see whether our fabric will stand upon its base, 
erect, without the paltry support of a few rotting 
timbers. Let us substitute the permanent for the 
transitory, the stable for the unstable, and the real- 
ity for the sham. Let us have a Civil Service in 
f act as well as in name, a service of men trained to 
their duties, and who shall spend their lives in ful- 
filling them ; a service of competent men to repre- 
sent us abroad, and a service of honest men to do 
the country's business at home, instead of making 
the oountry do theirs and being paid for it into the 
bargain. Let us put men into Congress who will 
cover the seas with our ships again, as well as 
make our harbors impassable with a competition of 
cheap ferry-boats. Begin here, as you began here 
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mofre than a hnndred years ago, and as you sue- 
oeeded ihen you wîU succeed now. 

** Begin, and go on, and God prosper you ; and 
when the work is done, when bribery and extor- 
tion and all corruption are crushed forever out of 
aur public life, when the Navigation Act is a thing 
of the past, and you are again the carriers of the 
world's commeree as well as the greatest sharers 
in it, then it will be time enough to give a name 
to the men who shaU have done aU these things, 
Republicans and Democrats together, a new party, 
the last and the greatest of all parties that the 
country has ever seen. You will find a name, 
snrely enough, that will answer the purpose then; 
but whatever that name may be, it will not be for- 
gotten that, for the third time in the history of our 
land, Massachusetts has struck the first and the 
strongest blow in the struggle for liberty, honor, 
and truth." 

Few men in public lif e had as good a right as 
John Harrington to denounce all manner of dis- 
honesty. Many a speaker would have raised a 
sneering laugh by that last phrase, but even John's 
enemies admitted that his hands were clean. Corn- 
ing from one of themselves it was a strong appeal, 
and the applause was long and loud. With a 
courteous inclination John tumed and left the 
platf orm through the door at the back. 

He was well enough satisfied. His hearers had 
been moved for a moment to enthusiasm. They 
would go home and on mature reflection would not 
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agree with him ; but a blow struck is a point in 
the fight so long as ît is f elt at all, and John was 
well pleased at the reception he had met with. 
He had avoided every detail, and had confined 
himself to the widest generalities, but his homely 
iUustrations would not be forgotten, and his strong 

who had been there that night to hear him speak 
again. 

For some minutes after John had left the plat- 
form, Josephine sat unmoved in her seat beside 
her aunt, lost in thought as she watched the surg- 
ing crowd below, 

" Well," said Miss Schenectady, ** you have 
heard John Harrington now." Joe started. She 
had grown used to the implied interrogation her 
aunt usually conveyed in that way. 

^^ He is a great man, Aunt Zoe," she said quietly, 
and looked round. There was a moisture in her 
beautif ui brown eyes that told of great excitement. 
She was very pale too, and looked tired. 

*' Yes, my dear," said Aunt Zoruiah. " But we 
had better go home right away, Joe darling. You 
are so pale, I suppose you must be a good deal 
used up." 

^^ Allow me to see you to your oarriage," said 
Pocock Vancouver in dulcet tones, coming up to 
the two ladies as they rose. 



CHAPTER V. 

•* Why can't you get in, Mr. Vancouver ? " în- 
qnired Mîss Schenectady, when she and Joe were 
at last packed into the deep booby. It was simply 
a form of invitation. There was no reason why 
Mr. Vancouver should not get in, and with a word 
of tbanks he did so. Ten minutes later the three 
were seated round the fire in Miss Sehenectady's 
drawing-room. 

" It was very fine, was it not, Miss Thorn ? " 
said Vancouver. 

" Yes," said Joe, staring at the fire. 

"There are some people," said Miss Schenec- 
tady, *^ it does not seem to make much difference 
what they say, but it is always fine." 

" Is that ironical? " asked Vancouver. 

" Why, goodness gracious no ! Of course not f 
I am John Harrington's very best friend. I oniy 
mean to say." 

" What, Aunt Zoe ? " inquired Joe, not yet al- 
together accustomed to the peculiar implications 
of her aunt's language. 

" Why, what I said, of course ; it sounds very 
fine." 

" Then you do not believe it all ? " asked Van* 
couver. 
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^ I don^t understand pdlitics," said the old lady, 
^ Yon might ring the beli, Jce» and ask Sarah for 
some tea." 

** Nobody understands politios,'' said Vancouver. 
*^ When people do, theie will be an end of them. 
Folitios consist in one half of the world trying 
to drive paradoxes down the tfaroats of ihe o&er 
half." 

Joe laoghed a little. 

^ I do not know anything abont politics here,*' 
flhe said, *^ though I do at home, of ooiirse. I must 

fiay, though, Mr. Harrington did not seem so very 
paradozicaL" 

^ Oh no," answered Vancouver, blandly, ^^ I did 
not mean in this case. Harrington is very mnch 
in eamest But it is like war, yon see. When 
every one understands it thoroughly, it will stop 
fay universal oonsent. Did yon ever read Bul- 
wer's ' Corning Kace' ? " 

^ Yes," said Joe. '^ I always read those books» 
Vril^ and that sort of thing, you mean? Oh 

yes." 

"Approxîniately," answered Yanconver. " It 
was an allegory, you know. A hnndred yeara 
henoe pecqple will write a book to explain what 
Bulwer meanL Vrii stands for the cumulative 
power of potenţial science, of ooorse." 

^* I think Bnlwer's word shorter, and a good deal 
easier to understand,'* said Joe, laughîng. 

^It is a great thing to be great," remarked 
Miss Schenectady. ^^ Sarah, I think you might 
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bring us some tea, please, and ask Jolin if he 
coold n't ştir the fumace a little. And then to 
have people explain you. Goethe must be a good 
deal amused, I expect, when people write books 
to prove that Byron was Euphorion." Mîss Sche- 
nectady was fond of Gennan literature, and the 
extent of her reading was a constant surprise to 
her niece. 

" What a lot of thîngs you know, Aunt 2k)e 1 '* 
said Joe. ^^ But what had Bulwer to do with war, 
Mr. Vancouver ? " 

" Oh, in the book — the ' Corning Race,' you 
know — they aboiished war because they could kill 
eaoh other so easily." 

" How nice that would be ! " exclaimed Joe, look- 
ing at him. 

" Why, you perfectly shock me, Joe," cried Miss 
Schenectady. 

** I mean, to have no war," retumed Joe, sweetly. 

" Oh ; I belonged to the Peace Conf erence my- 
self," said her aunt, immediately pacified. " Well, 
yes. Perhaps you could bring us a little cake, 
Sarah ? War is a terrible thing, my dear, as Mr. 
Vancouver wîll teii you." 

Vancouver, however, was silent. He probably 
did not care'to have it remembered that he was old 
enough to carry a musket in the Rebellion. Joe 
understood and asked no questions about it, and 
Vancouver was gratef ui for her tact. She rose and 
began to pour out some tea. 

" You began talking about Mi*. Harrington's 
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speech,** aaid afae (nesenily, ^ bot we got a^mgr front 
tbesiibjeot Isit aU trae?** 

^ That b Bcarcely a f air questioii. Mise Thom," 
answered Vancouyer. ** You see, I belong to the 
opposîte party in politîcs.*' 

^ But Mr. Harringk>n said be wanted both par- 
ties to combine. Besides, yoa do not take any 
active part in it alL'' 

^ I have very strong opiniona, neverthdeaSy'* fe- 
plied Pocock. 

** Strong opinions and activity ong^t to go to- 
g^her/' said Joe. 

** Not always.'* 

^ But if you have strong opinions and disagiee 
with Mr. Harrington,'* persisted Miss Thom, ^ then 
you have a strong opinion against youp two partieB 
acting together for the common good." 

^^ Not exactly that," said Vancouver, embarrassed 
between the directness of Joe's question and a very 
strong impression that he had better not say any- 
thîng against John Harrington. 

^^ Then what do you beUeve ? Will yoa pilease 
give this cup to Miss Schenectady ? ^ 

VancouTer rose quickly to escape. 

^Cream and sugar, Miss Schenectady?** he 
said. ^^ Ah, Miss Thom has akeady put them in. 
It is such celebrated tea of yours 1 Do you knoWf 
I always look f orward to a cup of it as one of the 
greatest pleasures in life ! *' 

^^When you have quite done praising the tea» 
will you please teii me what you believe about Mr. 
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Harrington's speech?" said the inexorable Joe, 
drowning her aunt's reply to Vancouver^s poliţe 
remark. 

Thus comered, Vaneouver faced the dîfSculty. 

" I believe it was a very good speech," he said 
mîldly. 

" Do you believe what he said was true ? " 

" A great deal of it was true, but I assure you 
that Harrington is very enthusiastic. Much of it 
waa extremely imaginative." 

^^ I dare say ; all that about makiug a Civil Ser« 
vice, I suppose ? " 

" WeD, not exactly. I think all good Republi- 
cans hope to have a regular Civil Service some 
day. It is necessary, or will be so before long." 

" But then it is what he said about that ridicu- 
lous Navigation Act that you object to ? " pursued 
Joe, without mercy. 

^^ Really, I think it would be an advantage to 
repeal it. It is only kept up for the sake of a few 
builders who have influence." 

" Ah, I see," exclaimed Joe triiunphantly, " you 
think the hope he expressed that bribery and that 
sort of thing might be suppressed was altogether 
imaginary ? " 

" I hope not, Miss Thom. But I am sure there 
îs not nearly so much of it as he made out. It was 
a very great exaggeration." 

" Was there ? ReaUy, he only used the word 
once in the most general way. I remember very 
well, at the end ; he said, * when bribery, corrup- 
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tion, and all extortion are crushed farevet ; * aoj- 
bodj miglit saj tfaat ! " 

'^ Yon make out a wonderfully good case, Miss 
Thom," said Yaneouyer, who was not altogether 
jdeaaed ; ^^ was the speech printed before Harring- 
tonspokeitthisevening?" 

^^ No ! " exdaimed Joe. ^^ I hi^ve a yerj good 
memory, in ihat way, just to remember wl»t I 
hear. I could repeat word for woid eveiyihîiig he 
said, and eveiything you have said since during 
tlie evening." 

^^ What a terrible person you are ! " said Van- 
ocuTer, smiling pleasaatly. ^ Well, tfaen, now that 
you have proved every word of Harrington's speech 
out of an opponent's evidenoe, I will teii you 
frankly how it is that I do not agree with him. 
He is a. Democrat, I am a Republican. That is 
the whole story. I do not believe, nor shall I ever 
believe, that any large number of the two parties 
can work tc^tfaer. I cannot help my belief in ihe 
least ; it is a matter of conscience. Neverthelefls, 
I have a very great respect for Harrington, and as 
I take no active part whaterer in any poUtical oon- 
test, my opinion of his politics will never interf ere 
with my personal feeling for him." 

Erankness seemed to be Mr. Yanoouver's strong 
point. Joe was oUiged to admit that he spdoe 
clearly, even if she did not greatly respect his logie. 
During all this time, Miss Schenectady faad been 
sipping her tea in silenoe. 

^^ Joe/' she said at last, ^^ you are a perfect Soc- 
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nies for qnestions. You ought to have been a 
lawyer." 

"I wish I were," saîd Joe, laughing, ** or Soo- 
rates himself." 

" Yes, you ought to have been. Here you know 
nothing at all about this thing, and you have been 
talking like anything for half an hour. I think 
8ocrates was perfectly horrid." 

*' So do I," saîd Vancouver, langhing aloud. 

'* Why ? " Joe asked, tuming to her aunt. 

" To be always stoppinff people in the street, and 
Imtton-holing them Z. his qnestions. Of course 
it was very clever, as Plato makes it out ; but I do 
wîsh he eould have met me — when I was young, 
my dear. I would have answered him once and 
for all ! " 

'*Try me, Aunt Zoe, for practice," said Joe, 
"untilyoumeethim." 

" Really, I expect you would do almost as welL 
Look at Mr. Vancouver, he is quite used up." 

The case was not so serious with Mr. Vancouver 
as the old lady made it out to be. He was silent 
and to all intents vanquished for the present, but 
it was not long bef ore he tumed the conversation 
to other things, and succeeded in making himself 
very agreeable. He admired Josephine very much, 
and though she occasionaDy made him feel very 
uncomfortable, he always retumed to the charge 
with renewed întelligence and sweetness. Joe liked 
him too, in spiţe of an unfounded suspicion she 
felt that he was dangerous. He was always ready 

D Voi. 6 
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wlien she needed anything at a party ; he never 
bored her, but whenever he saw she was wearied 
by any one else he came up and saved her, clear- 
ing a place for himself at her side with an ease 
that bespoke long and constant experience of the 
world. Women, especially young women, always 
like men of that description ; they are flattered at 
the attentîon of a man who is so evidently able to 
choose, and they enjoy the inununity from aU an- 
noyance and weariness that such men are able to 
ca^ with them. 

Consequently Joe accepted the attentions of 
Pocock Vancouver with a certam amount of satis- 
faction, and she had not been displeased that he 
should come to Miss Schenectady's house for tea. 
The evening passed quickly, and Vancouver took 
his leave. As he opened the front door to let him- 
self out he nearly fell over a small telegraph mes- 
senger. 

" Thom here ? " inquired the boy, laconically. 

" Yes, I '11 take it in," said Vancouver quickly. 
He went back with the telegram, and the boy stood 
inside the door waiting for the receipt. He noticed 
the stamp of the Cable Office on the envelope. 

" Miss Thom," said Vancouver, entering the 
drawing-room again, hat in hand, ^^ I just met this 
telegram on the steps, so I brought it in. It may 
need an answer, you know.'' 

^^ Thanks, so much," said Joe, tearing open the 
pale yellow oover. She was startled, not being 
accustomed to receive telegrams. Her brow eon- 
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Iraoted as she read the oontents, and she tapped 
her small f oot ou the carpet impatieiitlj* 

Thobn, care Schenectady, 

Beaeon, Boston. 
Sailed to-day. Ronald. 

Josephine cmshed the paper in her hand ^id 
âgned the receipt with the pencil Yanconver of- 
f ered her. 

^^Thanks, so miich," she said again, but in a 
different tone of voice. 

**Any answer?" snggested Vancouver. 

**Thank8, no," answered Joe. "Good-night 
again." 

** Good-night." And Vancouver departed, won- 
derîng what the message could have been. 

Miss Schenectady had looked on cahnly through- 
ont the little scene, and nodded to Pocock as he 
left the room ; her pecnliarities were chiefly those 
of diction ; she was a well-bred old lady, not with- 
oot wisdom. 

"Nothing wrong, Joe?" she inquired, when 
alone with her niece. 

" I hardly know," answered Joe. " Ronald has 
just sailed from England. I suppose he will be 
bere in ten days." 

" Business bere ? " asked Miss Schenectady. 

^ Oh dear, no ! He knows nothing about busi- 
ness. I wish he would stay at home. What a 
bore!" 
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It was evident that Joe Iiad changed her mind 
since she had written to Bonald a f ortnight bef ore. 
It seemed to her now, when she looked f orward to 
Surbiton's coming, that he would not find his 
place in Boston society so easily as she had done. 
Of course he would expect to see her every day, 
and to spend all his leisure hours at Miss Schenec- 
tady's house. Whatever she happened to be do- 
ing, it would always be necessary to take Ronald 
into consideration, and the prospect did not please 
her at all. 

Ronald was a dear good f ellow, of course, and 
she meant to marry him in the end — at least, she 
probably would. But tfaen, she intended to marry 
him at a more convenient season, some time in the 
future. She knew him well, and she was certain 
that when he saw her surrounded by her Boston 
acquaintances, his British nature would assert it- 
self , aud he would claim her, or try to claim her, 
and persuade her to go away. She bid Miss 
Schenectady good night, and went to her room ; 
and presently, when she was sure every one was in 
bed in the house, she stole down to the drawing- 
room again,and sat alone by the remains of the 
coal-fire, thinking what she should do. 

Josephine Thom was young and. more full of 
life and activiţy than most girls of her age. She 
enjoyed what came in her way to enjoy with a 
passionate zest, and she had the reputation of be 
ing somewhat capricious and changeable. But she 
was honest in all her thoughts, and very clear- 
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sighted. People of ten said she spoke her mind too 
freely, and was not enough in awe of the veiled 
deîty known in socîety as " The Thing." How 
she hated it ! How many times she had been told 
that what she said and did was not quite ^^The 
Thing." She knew now what Ronald would say 
when he came, if he found her worshiped on all 
sides by Pocock Vancouver and his younger and 
less accomplished compeers. Ronald would say 
^ it was rather rough, you know." 

She sat by the fire and thought the matter over, 
and when she came to formulating in her mind the 
exact words that Ronald would say, she paused to 
think of him and how he would look. He was 
handsome — far handsomer than Vancouver or — 
or John Harrington. He was very nice ; much 
nicer than Vancouver. John Harrington was dif- 
ferent, " nice " did not describe him ; but Ronald 
was nicer than all the other men she knew. He 
would make a charming husband. At the thought 
Joe started. 

" My husband ! " she repeated aloud to herself 
în the silence. Then she rose quickly to her feet 
and leaned against the smooth white marble man- 
telpiece, and buried her face in her small white 
hands for an Instant. 

" Oh no, no, no, no ! " she eried aloud. " It is 
impossible ; oh no ! never ! I never really meant 
it ; did I ? " She stared at herself in the glass 
for a few seconds, and her face was very pale. 
Then she bent over her hands again, and the tears 
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eame and wetted them a little, and at last she sat 
down as she had sat before, and stared vacantly at 
the fire. 

It would be very wrong to break Ronald's heart, 
she thought. He would come to her so full of 
hope and gladness ; how eould she teii him she did 
not Iove him ? 

But how was it possible that in all these years 
she had never before understood that she eould 
not marry him ? It had always seemed so natural 
to marry Ronald. And yet she must have always 
leally f elt just as she did to-night ; only she had 
never realized it, never at alL Why had it come 
over her so suddenly too? It would have been so 
much better if she eould have seen the truth at 
home, before she parted f i*om him ; for it would 
be so hard for him to bear it now, after coming 
across the ocean to see her — so cruelly hard. 
Dear Ronald ; and yet he must be told. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it, the very first 
meeting must explain it to him. He would say 
— what would he say? He would teii her she 
liked some one else better. 

Some one else ! Some one who had stolen away 
her heart ; of course he would say that. But he 
would be wrong, for there was no one else, not one 
of all these men she had seen, who had so much as 
breathed a word of Iove to her. None whom she 
liked nearly so much as Ronald, no, not one. 

For a long time she sat very quietly, foUowing 
a train of thought that was half unconscious. Her 
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lîps moved now and then, as though she were re- 
peating something to herself, and gradually the 
pained and anxious expression of her face melted 
away înto -a look of peace. 

The old gilt clock upon the chinmey-piece struck 
twelve in its shrill steel tones. Josephine started 
at the sound, and passed one hand over her eyes 
as though to rouse herself, and at the same time a 
deep blush spread over her delicate cheek. For 
wîth the voice of midnight there was also the voioe 
of a man ringing in her ears, and she heard the 
two together, so that it seemed as though all the 
world must hear them also, and her gentle maiden's 
Boul was shamed at the thought. 

So it is that our loves are always with us, and 
though we search ourselves diligently to find them 
and rebuke them, we find them not ; but if we 
give up searching they come upon us unawares, 
and speak very soft words. Love also is a gentle 
thing, full of sweetness and peace, when he comes 
to us so ; and though the maiden blushes at his 
speakîng, she would not stop the ears of her heart 
against him for all the world ; and although the 
boy trembles and turn pale, and f orgets to be boy- 
ish when the fit is on him, nevertheless he goes 
near and worshîps, and loses his heart in learnîng 
a new language. So kind and soft is love, so ten- 
der and sweet-spoken, that you would think he 
would not so much as ruffle the leaf of a rose, 
nor breathe too sharply on a violet, lest he should 
hurt the flower-soul within ; and if you treat him 
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hosphabfy he is kind to the last, so ihat when he 
is gone there is still a sweet savor of him left 
But if you would drive *him roughly away witii 
scom and rude language, he will stand at your 
door and will not leave you. Then his wings drop 
from him, and he grows strong and fieroe, and 
deadly and beautiful, as the f allen archangel of 
heaven, ciying aloud bitter things to you by day 
and night ; till at the last he will break down boit 
and bar and panel, and enter your ehamber, and 
drag you out with him to yom* death in the wild 
darkness. 

But Joeephine blushed deeply there in ihe old- 
fashioned drawing-room at midnight, and as she 
tnmed away she wondered at herself , for she could 
not beliere nor understand what was happening. 

Poor gii*l I She had talked of Iove so often as 
an abstract thing, she had seen so many love- 
makings of others, and so many men had tried to 
make Iove to her in her short brilliant lif e, and she 
had always thought it could not come near her, 
because, of course, she really loved Ronald. She 
had marveled, indeed, at what people were will- 
ing to do^ and at what they were ready to sacrifice, 
for a f eeUng that seemed to her of such little im- 
portance as that. It had been an illusion, and the 
wakîng had come at last very suddenly. Who- 
eyer it might be whom she was destined to take, it 
was not Bonald. It was madness to think she 
oould be bound forever to him, however much she 
might admire him and deşire him as a friend. 
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When the clock struck she was thinking of 
John, and the words he had said that night to 
his great audience were ringing again in her ears« 
She blushed indeed at the idea that she was 
thinking so mueh of him, but it was not that she 
believed she loved him. If as yet she really did, 
she was herself most honestly unconseious of it; 
and so the blush was not accounted for in the reck- 
oning she made. 

She lay awake long, trying to determine what 
was best to be done, but she could not. One thing 
she must do ; she must explain to Ronald, when 
he came, that she could never, never marry him. 

If only she had a sister, or some one I Dear 
Aunt Zoruiah was so horrid about such things that 
it was impossible to talk to her I 



CHAPTER VI. 

*^ Do yoa know how to akate ? " Sybil Brandon 
asked of Joe as ihe two young giris, dad in heavy 
furs, walked down the sunny side of Beacon Street 
two days later. They were going from Miss Sche- 
nectady's to a ^^ Innch party " — one of those social 
institutions of Boston which bad most surprised 
Joe on her first amvaL 

*^0f course," answered Joe. ^^I do not know 
anything, but I can do eyerything." 

" How nice I " said Sybil. " Then you can go 
wîth us to-night. That will be too lovely 1 " 

" What is it ? " 

"We are all going skating on Jamaica Pond. 
Nobody has skated for so long here that it is a 
novelty. I used to be so fond of it." 

" We always skate at home, when there is ice/* 
said Joe. "It will be enchanting though, with 
the full moon and all. What time ? " 

" Mrs. Sam Wyndham will arrange that," said 
Sybil. " She is going to matronize us." 

" How dreadful, to have to be chaperoned I " 
ejaculated Joe. " But Mrs. Wyndham is very jol- 
ly after all, so it does not much matter." 

"I belîeve they used to have Grermans here 
wîthout any mothers," remarked Sybil, " but they 
never do now." 
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**Poor lîttle things, how awfuUy lonely for 
them ! " laughed Joe. 

" Who ? " 

" The Germans — wîthout theîr mothers. Oh, 
I forgot the German was the cotillon. You mean 
eotillons, without tapestry, as we say." 

"Yes, exactly. But about the skating party. 
It wîU be very select, you know; just ourselves, 
You know I never go out," Sybil added rather sad- 
ly, " but I do Iove skating so." 

" Who are * ourselves ' — exactly ? " 

" Why, you and I, and the Sam Wyndhams, 
and the Aitchison girls, and Mr. Topeka, and Mr. 
Harrington, and Mr. Vancouver — let me see — 
and Miss St. Joseph, and young Hannibal. He 
îs very nîce, and Îs very attentive to Miss St. 
Joseph." 

" îs it nice, like that, skating about in couples ? *' 
asked Joe. 

"No; that is the disagreeable part; but the 
skating is delicious." 

"Let us stay together all the time," said Joe 
spontaneously, " it will be ever so much pleasanter. 
I would not exactly like to be paired off with any 
of those men, you know." 

Sybil looked at Joe, opening her wide blue eyes 
în some astonishment. She did not think Joe was 
exactly one of those young women who object to a 
moonlight tete-â-tete^ if properly chaperoned. 

" Yes, if you like, dear," she said. " I would 
like it much better myself, of course." 
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^ Do you know, Sjbil," said Joe, looking np at 
her taller companion, ^^I shonld not think you 
would care for skating and that sort of thing.'' 

«Why?"afikedSybil. 

^ You do not look strong enougfa. You are not 
a bit like me, brought np 6n horseback." 

** Oh, I am very strong," answered Sybil, " only 
I am naturaOy pale, yon see, and people think I 
am delicate." 

But the north wind kissed her fair face and the 
faint color came beneath the white and through it, 
so that Joe looked at her and thought she was the 
fairest woman in the world that day. 

^^ When I was a liti^ girl," said Joe, ^^ mamma 
used to teii me a story about the beautiful Snow 
Angel ; she must have been just like you, dear." 

" What is the story ? " asked Sybil, the delicate 
color in her cheek deepening a little. 

" I will teii you to-night when we are skating, 
we haye not time now. Here we are." And the 
two girls went up the steps of the house where they 
were going to lunch. 

On the other side of the street Pocock Y ancouver 
and John Harrington met, and stopped to speak 
just as Joe and Sybil had mng the beli, and stood 
waiting at ibe head of the steps. 

^ Don't kt us look at each other so long as we 
can look at them," said Yancouyer, shaking hands 
with John, bot looking across the street at the two 
girls» John locdced too, and both men bowed. 

" They are pretty enough for anything, are they 
not? " continued Vancouver. 
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** Yes," said John, " they are very pretty." 

With a nod and a smile Joe and Sybil disap- 
peared into the house. 

"Why don't you marry her?" asked Vaa- 
couver. 

''Which? The English girl ? " 

« No ; SybU Brandon." 

" Thank you, I am not thinkîng of being mar- 
ried," said John, a half-comic, half-contemptnous 
IcK^ in his strong face. ^^ Miss Brandon could do 
better than marry a penniless politician, and be- 
sides, even if I wanted it, I care too much for Miss 
Brandon's f riendship to risk losing it by asking her 
to marry me,'* 

"Nonsense, my dear fellow," said Vancouver, 
" she would accept you straight ofiE. So would the 
other." 

"You ought to know," said John, eyeing his 
companion cahnly. 

Vancouver looked away ; it was generally be- 
lieved that he had been refused by Miss Brandon 
more than a year previous. 

" Well, you can take my word for it, you could 
not do better," he ânswered, ambiguously. " There 
is no knowing how the moonlight effects on Jamai- 
ca Pond may strike you this evening. I say, 
though, you were pretty lucky in having such 
warm weather the nîght before last." 

" Yes," said John. " The house was full. Were 
you there ? " 

"Of course. If I were not a B^T>nblican I 
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would congratulate you on your success. It is a 
long time since any one has made a Boston au- 
dience listen to those opinions. You did ît 8ur- 
prisîngly well ; that sentence about protectîon was 
a masterpiece. I wish you were one of us." 

" It is of no use arguing wîth you," said John. 
^^ If it were, I could make a Democrat of you in an 
aftemoon." 

" I make a pretty good thing of arguing, 
though," answered the other. " It 's my trade, you 
see, and it is not yours. You lay down the law ; it 
is my business to make a living out of it." 

^^ I wish I covld lay it down, as you say, and 
lay it down according to my own ideas," said 
John. ^^I would have something to say to you 
railroad men." 

^^ As for that, I should not care. Railroad law 
is stronger than iron and more flexible than india- 
rubber, and the shape of it is of no importance 
whatever. So long as there is enough of it to 
work with, you can twist it and untwist it as much 
as you please." 

John laughed. 

" It would simplify matters to untwist it and^'cut 
it up into lengths," he said. ^^ But then your oc- 
cupation would be gone." 

" I think my occupation will last my lif e-time,'* 
answered Vancouver, laughing in his turn. 

" Not if I can help it," returned John. " But 
we can provide you with another. Good-by. I 
am going to Cambridge." 
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They shook hands cordially, and John Harring- 
tăn tnmed down Charles Street, while Yancouver 
pvirsaed his way up the hill. He had been going 
in the opposite direction when he met Harrington, 
bnt he seemed to have changed his mind. He was 
not seen again that day until he went to dine with 
Mps. Sam Wyndham. 

There was no one there but Mr. Topeka and 
yoTing John C. Hannibal, well-dressed men of fiye* 
and-thirfy and fiye-and-twenţy respectively, belong- 
ing to good families of immense fortune, and edn- 
oated regardless of expense. No homely Boston 
phrase defiled their anglicized lips, their great col- 
lars stood up under their chins in an eestasy of 
stiffness, and their shirt-fronts bore two buttons, 
avoiding the antiquity of three and the vulgarity 
of one. Well-bred Anglo-maniacs both, but gen- 
tlem^i withal, and courteous to the ladies. Mr. 
Topdca was a widower. John C. Hamiibal was 
understood to be looking for a wif e. 

Tl^y came, they dined, and they retired to Sam 
Wyndham's rooms to don their boots and skating 
dothes. At nine o'cloek the remaining ladies aiv 
rivedi^ and then the whole party got into a great 
sleigh and were driven rapidly out of town over 
the smooth snow to Jamaica Pond. John Har* 
rington had not come, and only ihree persons 
missed him — Joe Thom, Mrs. Sam, and Pocock 
Vanconver. 

The ioe had been cut away in great quantities 
for storing and the thaw had kept the pond open 
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for a day or two. Then came the sliarpest frost 
of the winter, and in a f ew hours the water was 
covered with a broad sheet of black ice that would 
bear any weight. It was a rare pîece of good for- 
tune, but the fashion of skating had become so 
antiquated that no one took advantage of the op- 
portuniiy ; and as the party got out of the sleigh 
and made their way down the bank, they saw that 
there was but one skater before them, sweeping în 
vast solitary cîrcles out in the middle of the pond, 
under the cold moonlight. The i)arty sat on the 
bank in the shadow of some tall pine trees, prepar- 
ing for the amusement, piling spare coats and 
shawls on the shoulders of a patient groom, and 
Bcrewing and buekling their skates on their feet. 

" What beautiful ice ! " exclaimed Joe, when 
Yancouver had done his duty by the straps and 
fastenings. She tapped the steel blade twice or 
thrice on the hard black surface, still leaning on 
Vancouver's arm, and then, without a word of 
waming, shot away in a long sweeping roU. The 
glorious vitality in her was all alive, and her blood 
thriUed and beat wildly in utter enjoyment. She 
did not go far at first, but seeing the other^were 
long in their preparationâ, she tumed and faced 
them, skating away backwards, leaning &r over to 
right and left on each changing stroke, and listen- 
ing with intense pleasure to the musical ring of 
the clanging steel on the clean ice. Some pride 
she f elt, too, at showing the little knot of Bosto- 
nians how thoroughly at home she was in a sport 
they seemed to consider essentially American. 
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Joe had not noticed the solitary skater, and 
ihought berself alone, but in a few moments she 
was aware of a man in an overcoat bowing before 
her as he slackened bis speed. She tumed quickly 
to one side and stopped berself, for tbe man was 
Jobn Harrington. 

"Wby, wbere did you come from, Mr, Har- 
rington ? ' ' sbe asked in some astonisbment. ^^ You 
were not bidden under tbe seats of tbe sleigb, were 
you?" 

" Not exactly," said Jobn, looking about for the 
rest of tbe party. " I was belated in Cambridge 
ibis aftemoon, so I borrowed a pair of skates and 
walked over. Splendid ice, is it not ? " 

" I am so glad you came," said Joe. Sbe was 
in sucb bigb spirits and was so genuinely pleased 
at meeting Jobn that she forgot to be cold to binu 
"It would bave been a dreadful pity to have 
missed tbis." 

"It would indeed," said Jobn, shating slowly 
by her side. 

For down by the pine trees two or three figures 
began to move on the ice. 

"I want to thank you, Mr. Harrington," said 
Joe. 

" What for, Miss Thom ? " be asked. 

" For tbe pleasure you gave me tbe other night,** 
fihe answered. ^^ I bave not seen you since to speak 
to. It was splendid 1 " 

" Thanks," said John. " I saw you there, in the 
gaUery on my left.'^ 
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^^ Yes ; but how could you haye tîme to look 
about and recognize people ? You must have 
splendid eyes." 

" It is all a habit," saîd John. " Wben one 
has been bef ore an audience a few times one does 
not f eel nervous, and so one has time to look about. 
Do you care for that sort of thing, Miss Thom ? " 

^^ Oh, ever so much. But I was frightened once, 
when they began to grumble." 

" There was nothing * fear," said John, laugh- 
ing. ^^ Audîences of that kind do not punetuate 
one's speeches with cabbages and rotten eggs." 

^' They do sometimes in England,^ said Joeii 
** But here come the others ! " 

Two aud two, in a certain grace of order, the 
little party came out from the shore into the moon- 
light. The women's faces looked white and waxen 
against their rich furs, and the moonbeams sparkled 
on their omaments. A very pretty sight is a 
moonlight skating party, and Pocock Vancouver 
knew what he was saying when he hinted at the 
mysterious and romantic influences that are likely 
to be abroad on such occasions. Indeed, it was not 
long before young Hannibal was sliding away hand 
in hand with Miss St. Joseph at a pace that did 
not invite competition. And Mr. Topeka decided 
which of the Aitohison girk he preferred, and 
gave her his arm, so that the other fell to the lot 
of Sam Wyndham, while Mrs. Sam and Sybil 
Brandon came out escorted by Vancouver, who no- 
ticed with some dismay that the party was ^^ a man 
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short" The moment he saw Joe talking to the 
Bolitary skater, he knew that the latter must be 
Harrington, who had gone to Cambrîdge and come 
across. John bowed to every one and shook hands 
wîth Mrs. Wyndham, Joe eluded Vancouver and 
put her ann through Sybil's, as though to take 
possessîon of her. 

Joe would have been well enough pleased at 
first to have been left with John, but the sîght of 
Vancouver somehow reminded her of the compact 
she had made in the moming with Sybil, and in a 
few moments the two girb were away together, 
talking so persistently to each other that Vancou- 
ver, who at first foUowed them and tried to join 
their conversatîon, was fain to understand that 
he was not wanted, so that he retumed to Mrs. 
Wyndham. 

" I want so much to talk to you," Joe began, 
when they were alone. 

" Yes, dear?" said Sybil half interrogatively, as 
they moved along. " We can talk here charm- 
ingly, unless Mr. Vancouver comes after us again. 
But you do skate beautifully, you know, I had no 
idea you could." 

" Oh, I told you I could do everything," said 
Joe, wîth some pride. " ^ here did you get that 
beautîful fur, my dear? It is magnificent. You 
are just like the Snow Angel now." 

" In Eussia. Everybody wears white fur there, 
you know. We were in St. Petersburg some 
time." 
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^I knofr. We cannot get ii in EnglancL IE 
oue oonld I wonld have told Bonald to bring me 
aome when he oomes." 

*^ Who is Ronald ? '' asked Sybil mnooendj. 

^Oh, he is the dearest boy,'' said Joe, wiih 
a Iţttle sigh, ^ but I do so wiah he were not com- 

^^ Beoanse he has not goi the white for ? ** fsoig* 
geeted SybiL 

^^ Oh no I But becanse '' — Joe lowered her 
voioe and spoke demnrely, at the same time linking 
her arm moie eloeely in Sybil's. ^^ Yoa see, dear, 
he wants to many me, and I am afraid he is cmn» 
ing to say sa*' 

^^ And yoa do not ^want to many him ? Is thab 
it?'' 

Joe's small mouth dosed tightly, and she merely 
nodded her head gravely, looUng straight bef ore 
her. Sybil pressed her arm sympathetically and 
was silent, expecting more. 

*^ It was such a long time ago» yoa see,'* said 
Joe, after a while. ^^ I was not oat when it was 
arranged, and it seemed so nataiaL But now — 
it is quite different." 

*^ But of course, if you do not Iove him, you must 
not ihink of marrying him," said 8ybil, simply. 

^^ I won't," answered Joe, wiih sudden emphasis. 
^^But I shall have to teU him, yoa know," she 
added despondently. 

^^It is very hard to say those things," said 
Sybil, in a tone of reflection. ^^ But of course ik 
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must be done — if you were really engaged, that 
îs." 

** Yes, almost really,*' saîd Joe. 

" Not quite ? " suggested Sybîl. 

^ I think not quite ; but I know he thinks it is 
quite quîte, you know." 

" Well, but perhaps he îs not so certam, after 
all. Do you know, I do not think men really care 
80 mueh ; do you ? " 

" Oh, of course not," said Joe scomfully. " But 
it does not seem quite honest to let a man think 
you are going to marry him if you do not mean 
to." 

" But you dîd mean to, dear, until you found 
out you did not care for him enough. And just 
think how dreadf ui it would be to be married if 
you did not care enough ! " 

" Yes, that is true," answered Joe. " It would 
be dreadful for him too." 

" When is he coming ? " asked Sybil. 

" I think next week. He sailed thcday before 
yesterday." 

" Then there îs plenty of time to settle on what 
you want to say," said Sybil. " If you make up 
your mind just how to put it, you know, it will 
be ever so much easîer." 

" Oh no ! " cried Joe. " I will trust to luck» 
I always do ; it is much casier." 

" Excuse me, Mîss Brandon," saîd the voice of 
Vancouver, who came up behind them at a great 
pace, and holding his f eet together let himself slide 
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npid]^ along beâde tiie two giilsi— -^^exonse w% 
bot do yoa not think yoa are veiy nnsodable, go- 
ing off în this way?** 

*^ May I give yoa my arm, Mîss Thom? ** asked 
Harrington, coming np on the other aide. 

Without leaving each other Joe and Sybfl took 
llie proff ered anns of the two men, and the f oor 
akated smoothly oat into die middle of the iee^ 
that rang again m the f rosty air nnder their joinft 
weigfat. Mrs. Wyndham had insisted thafc Van- 
oonver and Harrington shonld leave her and f oUow 
tibe yoimg gids, and they had obeyed in mutual 
onderstanding. 

^^ Whidi do you fike better, Mîfls Brand<m, boab- 
ing in Newport or skating <m Jamaica Pond?** 
asked V anconver. 

' ^ This is better than the Music Hali, is it not ? ** 
vemarked John io Miss Thonu 

**0h. Jamaica Pond, by fap,'* Sybil answered, 
and her hold on Joe's arm relazed a very little. 

^ Oh no I I wonld a tiionsand times rather be in 
the Music Hali!" exclaimed Joe, and her hand 
fl^)ped away from Sybil's white for. And 00 the 
f oor were separated into ooiqples, and went their 
wayB swifdy nnder the glorioos moonlight. As 
they parted Sybil tumed her head and looked after 
Joe, bufc Joe did not see her. 

^* I wonld rather be heroi^ said John qnietly. 

"Why?** asked Joe. 

^ There is enough fighting in lif e to make peaoe 
a ¥ery desirable thing sometimes," John answered» 
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«A man caimot be always swinging hîs battle- 
axe." There was a very sKght shade of despond- 
ency in the tone of his voice. Joe noticed it at 
once. 

Women do not all worshîp success, however 
much they may wish their champion to win when 
they are watchîng him fight. In the brilliant, un- 
faîling, all-conquering man, the woman who lovea 
him feels pride ; if she be vain and ambitious, she 
feels whoUy satisfied, for the time. But woman's 
best part îs her gentle sympathy, and where there 
is no room at all for that, there is very of ten little 
room for Iove. In the changing hopes and fears 
of uncertain struggles, a woman's Iove well gîven 
and tnily kept may turn the scale for a man, and 
it is at sueh times, perhaps, that her heart is given 
best, and most loyally held by him who has it. 

" I wish I could do anything to help him to suc- 
ceed," thought Joe, in the innocent generosity of 
her half-conscious devotion. 

*^ Has anything gone wrong ? " she asked aloud. 
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^Ha8 anytbmg gone wrong? ^ 

^ere was so rnnch of interest and sympath j ia 
her tone, as Joe put tbe simple question, that Johii 
tnmed and looked into her face. The magio ci 
moonligfal softens the hardest f eatares, makes io- 
terest look like friendship, and £rkndship Hke 
kyve ; bnt it can harden too afc times, and make a 
lamian faee look like oaryed stone. 

*^ No, there is noihing wrong,^* J<^ answered 
presenily ; ^ what made you think so ? '' 

^^ Yon spoke a little regretfally," answered Joe. 

^ Did I ? I did nat mean to. Perhaps one is 
less gay and less hopefnl al some times than at 
others. It bas nothing to do wiih sueoess or fail> 
ure." 

** I know," answered Joe. ** One can be dread- 
folly depressed when one is enjoying one's seif to 
any extent. But I should not have thought you 
were that sort of person* You seem always the 
same/* 

^^ I try to be. That is the great difference be- 
tween people who live to work and people who live 
to amuse and be amused." 

" How do you mean ? ** 

^^ I mean," said John, ^ that people who work, 
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etpeoiaOy people who have to do with large ideas 
and great movements, need to be more or less 
monotonons. The men who saoceed aie the men 
o£ one idea, or at least they are the mea Yiho onty 
lukve one idea at a time." 

^Whereas people who live to amnse and be 
amused must have as many îdeas as possible ** •— 

" Yes, to pUy with," said John, completing tha 
sentenee. ^ Their lif e is play, their ideas are theîr 
playthings, and ao soon as they have spoiled one 
toy they must have another. The people who sup- 
ply ideas to an idle public are very valuable, and 
may have great power." 

^Novel-writers, and that sort of people," sngt* 
gested Joe. 

^ AU producers of light literature and second* 
rate poetry, and a very great variety of other peo- 
ple besides. A man who amuses odiers may often 
be a worker himself . He raises a laugh or excites 
a momentary interest by getting rid of his super- 
flnous ideas and unaginations, reserving to himself 
all the time the one idea in which he beUeves.*' 

^Not at all a bad theory," said Joe. 

** There are more men of that sort with you în 
Europe than with us. You need more amusement» 
and you will generally give more for it. You 
English, who are uncommonly fond of doing noth- 
ing, give yourselves vast trouble in the pursuit 
iA pleasure. We Americans, who are ill when we 
are idle, are content to surround ourselves with 
the paraphemalia of pleasure when ofiSee honrs 

E Voi. 5 
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axe over; bot we make very little use of onr op- 
portunities for amnsement, being tdred oui at the 
end of the day vntii other tbings whîch we ihink 
more important. The result is that we have no 
snob thing as what you denominate ^ Socieţy,' be- 
cause we laok ihe prime element of aristocraţie 
social interoouTse, the ingrained determination to 
be idle/' 

^^ You are very bard on us," remarked Joe. 

^^ExcTise me,'* retumed John, *'you are corn- 
pensated by baving wbat we bave not. Europeana 
are the most agreeable people in the world, wber* 
ever mutual and daily conversation and intercourse 
are to be considered. The majority of you, of po- 
Hte European socieiy, are not troubled with any 
very large ideas, but you bave an immense num- 
ber of very charming and attractive small ones. 
In America there are only two ideas that practi- 
cally affect socieiy, but they are very big ones 
indeed." 

^^ What ? " asked Joe laconically, growing inter- 
ested in John*s queer lecture. 

^^ Money and political influence," answered John 
Harrington. ^ They are the two great motors of 
our maohine. AII men who are respected among 
us are in pursuit of one or the other, or have at- 
tained to one or the other by theîr own efforts. 
The result is, that European society is amusing 
and agreeaUe; whereas Americans of the same 
dass are mate interestmg, less polished, better 
acquainted with the general laws that govem the 
development of nations.'* 
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^ Bei0^9 Mr. Harrington,'' said Joe, ^ yoa are 
makiog os out to be veiy insignificant And I 
think it woold be very duU if we all had to tinder- 
stand ever so many general laws. Besides, I do 
not agree wîth you/' 

** About what, Miss Thom ?" 

^ About Americans. They talk better than Eng* 
lishmen, as a rule.'' 

^^ But I am comparing Americans wîth the whole 
mass of Europeana," John objected. ** The Eng. 
Hsh are a rather silent race, I should say." 

" Cold, you think ? " suggested Joe. 

*^ No, not cold. Perhaps less cold than we are ; 
but less demonstrative." 

" I like that," answered Joe. " I like people to 
feel more than they show." 

" Why ?" asked John. "Why should not peo- 
^ be perfectly natural, and show when they feel 
anything, or be cold when they do not ? " 

^^ I think when you know some one f eels a great 
deal and hides it, that gives one the idea of re- 
cerved strength." 

They had reached a distant part of the ice, and 
were slowly skating round the limits of a little 
bay, where the slanting moonbeams fell through 
tall old trees upon the glinting black surfaoe. 
They were quite alene, only in Ăe distance they 
could hear the long-drawn claug and ring of the 
other skaters, echoing all along the lake with a 
tremulous musical soimd in the still bright night. 

*^ You must be very oold yourself, Mr. Harring- 
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ton," Joe began again after a pause, stopping and 
looking afc him. 

JoHn laughed a little. 

" I ? *' he cried. " No, îndeed, I am the most 
enthusiastic man alive." 

"You are when you are speaking în public,'* 
said Joe. ^^But that may be all comedy, you 
know. Orators always study their speeches, with 
all the gestures and that, before a glass, don't 
they?" 

" I do not know," said John. " Of course I 

know by heart what I am going to say, when I 
make a speech like that of the other evening, but 
I often insert a great deal on the spur of the 
moment. It is not comedy. I grow very much 
excited when I am speaking." 

" Never at any other time ? " asked Joe. 

** Seldom ; why should I ? I do not f eel other 
things or situations so strongly." 

" In other words," replied Joe, " it is just as I 
said ; you are generaUy very cold." 

" I suppose 80," John acquiesced, " since you 
will not allow the occasions when I am not cold to 
be counted." 

Joe looked down as she stood, and moved her 
skates slowly on the ice ; the shadows hid her face. 

" Do you know," she said presently, " you lose 
a great deal ; you must, you cannot help it. You 
only like people in a body, so as to see what you 
can do with them. You only care for things on 
a tremendously bi^ scale- so that you may try to 
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influence tiiem. When you have not a crowd to 
talk to, or a huge scheme to argue abont, you are 
bored to extinetion." 

** No," said John ; " I am not bored at present, 
by any means." 

**Because you are talkîng about big things. 
Most men in your phtee would be talking aboot 
ihe moonlight, and quoting Shelley.'' 

^ To oblige you, Miss Thom, I conld quote a Ut- 
ile now and then," said John, laughing. ^^ Would 
it please you? Idare say you have seen elephants 
stand upon their hind legs and their heads alter- 
nately. I should f eel very much like one ; but I 
wiU do anything to oblige you/' 

^That is frivolous," said Joe, who did not 
smile. 

" Of course it is. I am heavy by nature. You 
may teach me all sorts of tricks, but they will not 
be at all pretty/' 

** No, you ar© very interesting as you are,*' satd 
Joe quietly. " But I do not think you will be 
happy.'* 

^ It îs not a question of happiness." 

**Whatisit then?" 

** Usef ulness," said John. 

•* You do not care to be happy, you only care to 
be u»ef ui ? " Joe asked. 

^Yes. But my ideas of usefulness include 
many things. Soma of the people who listen to 
me wcmid be very much astonished if they knew 
vhat I dream." 
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^^ Nothîng would astonish me/' said Joe, thonght- 
fnlly. " Of course you must think of everythîng 
in a large way — it is your nature. You wîll be a 
great man." 

John looked at his companion. She had struck 
the main ohord of his nature in her words, and he 
felt suddenly that thrill of pleasure whioh comes 
from the flattery of our pride and our hopes. John 
was not a vain man, but he was capable of being 
intoxioated by the grandeur of a scheme when the 
possibility of its realization was suddenly thrust 
before him. Like all men of excepţional gifts 
who are constantly before the public, he could es- 
timate very justly the extent of the results he could 
produce on any given occasion, but his enthusiastio 
belief in his ideas could see no limit to the multi- 
plication of those results. His strong will and 
natural modesty about himself constantly repressed 
any deşire he might have to speak over-confidently 
of ultimate success, so that the prediction of ulti- 
mate success by some one else was doubly sweet to 
him. We Americans have said of ourselves that 
we are the only nation who accomplish what we 
have boasted of. Bash speech and rash action are 
our national characteristics, and lead us into all 
manner of trouble, but in so far as such qualifica- 
tions or def ects imply a positive conviction of suc- 
cess, they contribute largely to the realization ci 
great sohemes. No one can succeed who does not 
believe in himself, nor can any scheme be realized 
which has not gained the support of a suffîcient 
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number of men who believe în it and in them- 
selves. 

John was gratified by Miss Thom's speech, for 
he saw that it was spontaneous. 

"I will try to be great," he said, "for the sake 
of what I tiunk is great." 

There was a short pause, and the pair by com- 
mon consent skated slowly out of the shadow into 
the broad moonlight. 

" Not that I believe you will be happy îf you 
think of nothing else," said Joe presently. 

" In order to do anything well, one must think 
of nothing else," answered John. 

" Many great men find time to be great and to 
do many other things," said Joe. " Look at Mr. 
Gladstone ; he has an immense private correspond* 
ence about things that interest him, quite apart 
from the big things he is always doing." 

^^ When a man has reached that point he may 
find plenty of time to spare," answered Harring- 
ton. ^^But until he has accomplished the main 
objeet of his life he must not let anything take him 
from his pursuit. He must f orm no ties, he must 
have no interests, that do not conduce to his suc- 
cess. I think a man who enters on a political ca- 
reer must devote himself to it as exclusively as a 
missionary Jesuit attacks the conversion of unbe- 
lievers, as wholly as a Buddhist ascetic gives him- 
self to the work of uniting his individual intelli- 
gence with the immortal spirit that gives it life." 

" I do not agree with you," said Joe decisively, 
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and in her womanly intelligence oi lif e she mideiw 
stood the mistake John made. ^^ I cannot agree 
with yoiL Yon are mizing np political actîyiiy, 
which deals with the govenunent of men, with 
q>iriti]al ideas and immortalitjr, and that sort of 
thing." 

^^ How 8o ? " aaked John, in aome snrprise. 

^ I am qiiite snie,*' said Joe, ^ that to goTem 
man a man miist be human, and the imaginary 
politician you teii me of is not human at alL" 

^^ And yet I aspire to be that imaginary politi- 
cîan," said John. 

^^ Do not think me too dreadfully conoeited," 
Joe answered, ^^ in talking about sneh things. Of 
oonrse I do not pretend to understand them, but I 
am qnite sure people must be like other people — 
I mean in good ways — or other people will not 
believe in l^iem, you know. You are not vexed, 
are you ? '^ She looked up into John's face with a 
little timid smile that might have done wonders to 
persuade a less prejudiced person than Harrington. 

*^ No indeed I why ahouid I be vexed ? But per^ 
haps some day you will believe that I am right." 

^^ Oh no, never ! " exclaimed Joe, in a tone of 
{MTofound conviction. ^^You will never persuade 
me that peoţde are meant to shut themselves from 
their f ellow-oreatnres, and not be human, and that'' 

^ And yet you were so good as to say that you 
ihought I might attaîn greatness," said John, smil- 
îng. 

^ Yes, I think you wilL But you will change 
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your mînd about a great many things bef ore you 
do." 

John's strong face grew thonglitful, and the 
whîte moonlight made his features seem harder 
and stemer than ever. Slowly the pair glided 
over the polished black ice, now marked here and 
there with clean white curves from the skates, and 
in a few minutes they were onee more within hail 
of the remainder of their party. 
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EiQHT days after tiie skating parly, Banald Snr- 
Inton tdegraphed from New York that he would 
Teach Boston tiie next moming, and Josepliine 
Thom knew that tiie hour had come. She was 
not afraid of the scene that must take place, but 
she wished with all her heart that it were over. 

As Sybil Brandon had told her, there had been 
time to think of what she should say, and although 
she had answered recklessly that she would ^^ trust 
to luck," she knew when the day was come that 
she had in reality thought mtensely of the very 
words which must be spoken. To Miss Scheneo- 
tady she had said nothing, but on the other hand 
she had become very intimate with Sybil, and to 
teii the truth, she hoped inwardly for the support 
and sympathy of her beautif ui f riend. 

Meanwhile, since her long evening with John 
Harrington on the ice, she had made every effort 
to avoid his society. Like many very young women 
with a vivid Iove of enjoyment and a f airly wide 
experienoe, she was something of a fatalist. That 
is to say, she believed that her evil destiny might 
spring npon her unawares at any moment, and she 
f elt something when she was with Harrington that 
wamed her. For the first time in her life she 
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imew what it was to have moods of melancHoly ; 
8he eaught herself asking what was really the end 
and object of her gay life, whether it amounted 
to anyAing worthy in comparison with the trou- 
ble one had to take to amuse one's seif, whether it 
would not be far better in the end to live like Miss 
Schenectady, reading and studying and caring 
nothing for the world. 

Not that Josephine admired Miss Schenectady, 
or thought that she herself could ever be like her. 
The old lady was a type of her class ; intelligent 
and well versed in many subjects — even leamed 
she might have been called by some. But to Joe's 
view, essentially European by nature and educa- 
tion, it seemed as though her aunt, like many Bos- 
tonians, judged everything — literature, music, art 
of all kinds, history and the doings of great men 
— by one invariable standard. Her comments on 
what she heard and read were uniformly delivered 
from the same point of view, in the same tone of 
practicai judgment, and with the same assumption 
of original superiority. It was the everlasting 
** Carthago delenda " of the Roman orator. What- 
ever the world wrote, sang, painted, thought, or 
did, the conviction remained unshaken in Miss 
Schenectady's mind that Beacon Street was better 
than those things, and that of all speeches and 
languages known and spoken in the world's his- 
tory, the familiar dialect of Boston was the one 
best calculated by Providence and nature to ex- 
press and formulate all manner of wisdom* 
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It k a strânge tbing that where critksisD h m 
tiie wliole 8o fair, and coltiTation of the best &eiil- 
tiea 80 general, the manner of expressîng a judg- 
ment and of exhibiting aoquired knowledge should 
be sooli as to jar unpleasandy on the sensibilities 
of Europeans. Where is the real differenoe ? It 
probably lies in scune snbtle point of proportion in 
the psyohio chemistry of the Boston mind, but the 
auljist who shall express the formula ia not yet 
bom; though ihere h6 thoee who can cast the 
speotnun of Boston eodstenoe and thought upon 
tiieir printed screens witii matchless aoenracy. 

Joe judged but did not analyze. She said Misa 
Sohenectady was always r^ht, bot that the way she 
was right was ^^hf»rrid." Consequently she did 
Bot lodk to h^ aant for şjmpathy or assistance, 
and ihoagh they had more tfaan once talked <rf 
Ronald Skirbiton sinee reoeiving his cable from 
England, Joe had nok said anything of her inten- 
tions regarding him. When the second telegram 
anired from New York, saTins: that he would be 
ia Boetoo on tiie fo]lo4,g^^Ling, Joe begged 
that Miss Schenectady would be at home to re- 
oeive him when he came. 

^WeH, if you insist upon it, I expect I shall 
Lave to," said Mks Sdienectady. She did not see 
why hernieee abould require her presenoe at tiie 
interview; young men may caii on young ladies 
in Boston without encountering the inevitable 
chapeion, or being obliged to do their talking in 
the hearing of a police of papas, mammas, and 
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âimts. Bat as Joe ^^ insisted npon it,'' as the oU 
lady saîd, she " expected there were no two ways 
about ît.'' Her expectatioDs were correct, for Joe 
would have lefased absolutely to receive Bonald 
alone. 

*'*' I know the value of a stern annt, my dear,** 
she had said to Sybil the day previons. 

When matters were arranged, therefore, tbey 
went to bed, and in the moming Miss Schenectacfy 
sat in state în the front drawing-room, readîng the 
lif e of Mr. T^cknor until Bonald shonld arrive» 
Joe was up-stairs writing a note to Sybil Brandon, 
wherein the latter was asked to Innch and to drive 
in the aftemoon. Ronald conld not come before 
ten o'clock with any kind of propriety, and they 
could have luncheon early and then go out ; after 
whîch the bittemess of death would be past. 

It was not quite ten o'clock when Ronald Sur» 
biton rang the beli, and was tumed into the draw- 
ing-room to face an American aunt for the first 
time in his lif e. 

"MissSchenectady?" said he, taking the prof- 
fiered hand of the old lady and then bowing 
slightly. He pronoimced her name Shnectaydy, 
with a strong accent on the penultimate syDable. 

" Schewectady," corrected his hostess. "I ex- 
pect you are Mr. Surbiton/' 

**A — exactly so/* said Ronald, in some em- 
barrassment. 

" Well, we are glad to see you în Boston, Mr. 
Snrbiton.'^ Miss Schenectady resmned her seati 
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and Bonald sat down beside her, holding bis hal 
in bis hand. 

^^Put your hat down," said the old lady. 
** What sort of a joumey did you have ? " 

^^ Yery fab, thanks," said Bonald, depositing his 
hat on the floor beside him, ^ in f act I believe we 
came over nncommonly quick for the time of year. 
Howis" — 

" What steamer did you come by ? ** intermpted 
Miss Schenectady. 

^^The Gallia. She is one of the Cunarders. 
Bat as I was going to ask '' — 

^^ Yes, an old boat, I expect So you came on 
right away from New York withont stopping ? '' 

^^ Exactly," answered Ronald. ^^ I took the first 
traîn. The fact is, I was so anxious — so veiy 
anxions to " — 

^^ What hotel are you at here ? " inquired Miss 
Schenectady, without letting him finish. 

" Brunswick. How is Miss Thom ? " Bonald 
succeeded at last in putting the question he so 
greatly longed to ask — the only one, he supposed, 
which would cause a message to be sent to Joe an» 
nouncing his arrivaL 

^Joe? She is pretty weH I expect shewill 
be down in a minute. Are yon going to stay same 
whîle,Mr. Surbiton?** 

Bonald thought Miss Schenectady the most piti- 
less old woman he had ever met In realiţy she 
had not the most remote intention of being any- 
ihing but hospitable. But her idea of hospitality 
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at a first meetin^ seemed to consist chîefly in 
exhibitiBg a gr^and JnqnisitiTe interest in the 
individual she wished to wekome. Besides, Joe 
would probably come down when she was ready, 
aod 80 it was neoeeaaiy to talk in ihe mean tîme. 
At last Bonald suoceeded in asking another qoes- 
tion. 

^^ Excnse the anxieţy I show," he ^d simplji 
^* but may I ask whether Miss Hiom is at'home ? *' 

^ Perlu^>s if you raog tbe beli I oonld s^id for 
her/' remarked the old kdy in problematio ao- 
•wer. 

^^Oh, certainlyl" exclaimed Bonald, springing 
to his feet,and searching madly «mnd the room 
for the belL Mics Schenectady watched him 
calmly. 

^^ I think if you went to the further side of th<» 
fire-place you would find it — back of the screen,'* 
she suggested. 

^^ Thanks ; here tt is,'' cried Ronald, discovering 
tiie hi. dle in the walL 

" Yes, you have f ound it now/' saîd Miss Sche- 
nectady ««ith much i differenoe. ^^Perhaps you 
find it cold here ? " sh^ continued, observii^ thak 
Bonald lingered near th fire-plaoe. 

^' Oh dear, no, thanks, qurte the contrary," he 
answered. 

^^ Because I£ it is you migh*^ — Sarah, I think 
you could teii Miss »^oscphine that Mr. Surbiton is 
in the parlot, could not you ? " 

^Oh, if it is any inconvenience '' — Bonald bo- 
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gan, misunderstanding the form of address Miss 
Schenectady used to her handmaiden. 

**Whyî" asked Miss Schenectady, in some as- 
tonishment. 

**Nothing," said Ronald, looking rather con- 
f used ; * * I did not quite catch what you said. ' ' 

There was a silence, and the old lady and the 
young man looked at each other. 

Bonald was a very handsome man, as Joe knew. 
He was tall and straight and deep-chested. His - 
complexion was like a child's, and his fine mous- 
taehe like silk. His thick f air hair was parted 
accurately in the middle, and his smooth, white 
forehead betrayed no sign of care or thought. 
His eyes were blue and very bright, and looked 
fearlessly at every one and everything, and his 
hands were broad and clean looking. He was i)er- 
f ectly well dressed, but in a f ashion far less ex- 
treme than that aflfected by Mr. Topeka and young 
John C. Hannibal. There was less collar and more 
shoulder to him, and his legs were longer and 
straighter than theirs. Nevertheless, had he stood 
beside John Harrington, no one would have hesi- 
tated an instant in deciding which was the stronger 
man. With all his beauty and grace, Ronald Sur- 
biton was but one of a class of handsome and 
gracef ui men. John Harrington bore on his square 
trow and in the singular compactness of his active 
f rame the peculiar sign-manual of an especial pur- 
pose. He would have been an exception in any 
class and in any age. It was no wonder Joe had 
wished to compare the two. 
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In a f ew momeiits the door opened, and Joe en- 
tered the drawing-room. She was pale, and her 
great brown eyes had a serious expression in them 
that was imusual. There was something prim in 
âie dose dark dress she wore, and the militaiy col- 
lar of most modem cat met severely about her 
throat If Bonald had expected a veiy affection- 
ate weloome he was destined to dîsappointment; 
Joe had determined not to be affectionate nntil all 
was over. To prepare him in some measure for 
what was in store, she had planned that he should 
be left alone for a time with Mîss Schenectady, 
who, she thou^t) wonld chill any suitor to the 
bone. 

*^My dear Konald," said Joe, holding out her 
hand, "I am so glad to see you/' Her voice was 
even and gentle, but there was no gladness in it 

"Not half 80 glad as I am to see you," said 
Eonald, holding her hand in his, his face beaming 
with delight "It seems such an age since you 
left!" 

"It is only two months, though," said Joe, with 
a faînt smile. "I ought to apologize, but I sup- 
pose you have întroduced yourself to Aunt Zoe.'^ 
She could not caii her Aunt Zoruiah, even for the 
sake of frightenîng Ronald. 

"What did you think when you got my tele- 
gram f ' asked the latter. 

"I thought it was very foolish of you to nm 
away just when the hunting was so good,'* an- 
Bwered Joe, with decision. 
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*'But you are glad, are you not?" he asked, 
lowering his voice, and looking affectionately at 
her. Miss Schenectady was again absorbed in the 
life of Mr. Ticknor. 

**Yes,'' said Joe, gravely. '*It is as well that 
you have come, because I have something to say 
to you, and I should have had to write it. Let us 
go out. Would you like to go for a walk î ' ' 

Ronald was delighted to do anything that would 
give him a ehance of escaping f rom Aunt Zoruiah 
and being alone with Joe. 

**I think you had best be back to lunch," re- 
marked Miss Schenectady as they left the room. 

**0f course, Aunt Zoe,'* answered Joe. **Be- 
sides, Sybil is coming, you know." So they sal- 
lied forth. 

It was a warm day; the snow had melted from 
the brick pavement, and the great icicles on the 
gutters and on the trees were running water in the 
mid-day sun. Joe thought a scene would be better 
to get over in the publicity of the street than in 
private. Ronald, all unsuspecting of her inten- 
tion, walked calmly by her side, looking at her 
occasionally with a certain pride, mixed with a 
good deal of sentimental benevolence. 

*'Do you know,*' Joe began presently, '*when 
your cable came I f elt very guilty at having writ- 
ten to you that you might come?" 

* * Why î ' ' asked Ronald, innocently. * ' You know 
I would come from the end of the world to see 
you. I have, in fact." 
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**Yes, I know/' said Joe wearily, wishing she 
knew exactly how to say what she was so thor- 
oughly determined should be said. 

** What is the matter, JoeT' asked Ronald, sud- 
denly. He smiled rather nervously, but his smooth 
brow was a little contracted. He anticipated mis- 
chief. 

**There is something the matter, Ronald," she 
said at last, resolved to raake short work of the 
revelation of her feelings. **There is something 
very much the matter. ' ' 

' * Well ? ' ' said Surbiton, beginning to be alarmed. 

** You know, Ronald dear, somehow I think yoii 
have thought — honestly, I know you have thought 
for a long time that you were to marry me.^^ 

**Yes," said Ronald with a forced laugh, for he 
was frightened. **I have always thought so; I 
think so now.'* 

'*It is of no use to think it, Ronald dear," said 
Joe, turning very pale. **I have thought of it too 
» — thought it all over. I cannot possibly marry 
you, dear boy. Honestly, I cannot." Her voice 
trembled violently. However firmly she had de- 
eided within herself, it was a very bitter thing to 
say ; she was so fond of him. 

**What?" asked Ronald hoarsely. But he 
turned red instead of pale. It was rather disap- 
pointment and anger that he felt at the first shock 
than sorrow or deep pain. 

**Do not make me say it again," said Joe, en- 
treatingly. She was not used to entreating so 
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nmeh as to oommandîng, and her voîce quavered 
nnoert^nly* 

^^ Do you mean to say,*' saîd Bonald, speaking 
londly in his anger, and then dropping his voice 
80 be remembered the passers-by, — ^ do yoa mean 
to teii me, Joe, after all ibis, wben I have come to 
America just becanse yoa told me to, ^lat yoa will 
not marry me? I do not belîeve ît. You are 
making fon of me." 

"No, Ronald," Joe answered sorrowfully, but 
regaining her equanimity in the face of Surbiton*8 
wrath, ** I am in eamest I am very, very fond 
ci you, but I do not Iove you at all, and I never 
can marry yoa.** 

Bonald was red in the face, and he trod fast 
and angrify, tapping the pavement with his stick 

" It is much better to be honest about it," saîd 
Joe, still very pale ; and when she had spoken, her 
little mouth closed tightly. 

" Oh, yes," said Ronald, who was serious by this 
time ; " it is much better to be honest, now that 
you have brought me three thousand miles to hear 
what you have to say — much better. By all 



means.'' 



ii 



I am very sorry, Ronald,'' Joe answered. " I 
really did not mean you to come, and I am very 
Borry, — oh, more sorry than I can teii you, • — but 
I cannot do it, you know." 

"If you won't, of course you can't,** he said» 
•* Will you please teii me who he is î '* 
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^'Who ? — ^what ?" asked Joe, coldly. She was 
offended at the tone. 

"The fellow you have pitched upon în my 
place," he said, roughly. 

Joe looked up înto his face with an expressîon 
that frîghtened him. Her dark eyes flashed with 
an honest fire. He stared angrîly at her as they 
walked slowly along. 

"I made a mistake," she said, slowly. "I am 
not sorry. I am glad. I would be ashamed to 
marry a man who could speak like that to any 
woman. I am sorry for you, but I am glad for 
myself." She looked straight into his eyes, until 
he turned away. For some minutes they went 
on in silence. 

"I beg your pardon, Joe,'^ said Eonald pres- 
ently, in a subdued tona 

"Never mînd, Eonald dear, I was angry," Joe 
answered. But her eyes were fuU of tears, and 
her lips quivered. 

Again they went on în silence, but for a longer 
time than before. Joe felt that the blow was 
Btruck, and there was nothing to be done but to 
waît the resuli It had been much harder than 
she had expected, because Konald was so angry ; 
she had expected he would be paîned. He, poor 
fellow, was really startled out of all seif -control. 
The îdea that Joe could ever ultimately hesîtate 
about marryîng him had never seemed to exist, 
even among the remotest possibilities. But he was 
a gentleman în his way, and so he begged her 
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ptttdoa, and diewed tlie oud of his waiâi in mlenoe 
for some time. 

^^ Joe,*' he said at lafit, with someihmg cf his 
Qsaal calm, though hc was rtill red, '^ of oonrse yoa 
axe really perfectly serioas? I mean, yoa have 
tfaouglit aboat it r " 

^ Yea,' said Joe ; ^^ I am qtute sure.** 

^^ Then perhaps it is better we shoiild go home»'' 
he oontiBtied. 

^^ Periiaps 80," said Joe. ^^ Indeed, it would be 
better." 

^ I would like to see yoa again, Joe," he said ia 
a flooiewhai faroken ftwhian* ^^ I mean, by and by, 
when I am not angiy, youknow.*' 

Joe smiled at Uie simple honesţy of the propo- 
sition. 

^Yes, Bonald dear whenever yoa Uke. Yoa 
are very good, Bonald," she added. 

^ No, I am not good at all," said Bonald sharply, 
and they did not speak again until he left her al 
Aliss Schenectady's door. Hen she gave him her 
hand. 

^^ I shall be at home nntil three o'doc^" said 
she. 

^ Thanks,^ he answered ; so they parted. 

Joe had aeoomplished her object, but Ab was 
very far from happy. llie conscioosness of having 
done rîght did not ontweigfa the pain she f eh for 
Bonald, who was, after all, her very dear frîend. 
l^eyhad grown np together from earlîest child- 
hood, and so it had been settled ; for Bonald was 
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left an orphan when almost a baby, and liad been 
brought up with hîs cousin as a matter of expe- 
dîency. Therefore, as Joe said, ît had always 
seemed so very natural. They had plighted vows 
when still in pinafores with a ring of grass, and 
later they had spoken more serious things, whieh 
ît hurt Joe to remember, and now they were suffer- 
ing the consequence of it all, and the putting o£E 
childish iUusions was bitter. 

It was not long before Sybil Brandon came in 
answer to Joe's invitation. She knew what trouble 
her friend was likely to be in, and was ready to do 
anything in the world to make matters easier for 
her. Besides, though Sybil was so white and fair, 
and seemingly cold, she had a warm heart, and had 
conceived a very real a£Fection for the impulsive 
English girl. Miss Schenectady had retired to put 
on another green ribbon, leaving the life of Mr. 
Ticknor open on the table, and Uie two girls met 
in the drawing-room. Joe was still pale, and the 
tears seemed ready to start from her eyes. 

" Dear Sybil — it îs so good of you to come,'* 
said she. 

Sybil kissed her affeetionately and put her arm 
round her waist. They stood thus for a moment 
before the fire. 

" You have seen him ? " Sybil asked presently. 
Joe had let her head rest wearily against her 
friend's shoulder, and nodded silently în answer. 
Sybil bent down and kissed her soft hair, and 
whispered gently in her ear, — 
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«" Was H Terjr haid, dear ?" 

^ Oh, 3re8 — indeed h was I '' csried Joe, hicl* 
ing her &C6 on Sybil's breast Then, as though 
ashamed of seeming weak, she stood np bokUy, 
taming slighily away as she spoke. ^It was 
dreadfully hard," she eontinued; ^^but ii is all 
OTer, and it is yery maoh better — veiy, Teiy 
much, yoa know.'' 

*^I am so glad," sud Sybil, looking thoughft- 
fnlly at ihe fire. ^ And now we will go oat into 
ihe oonntry and forget all aboat ii *-all about tfae 
disagreeable part of it.'' 

^Perhaps," said Joe, who had leoovered her 
eqnanimily, ^ Bonald may oome too. Yoa see he 
is 80 nsed to me that after a while it will not seem 
to make so very mnch differenoe after alL" 

^ Of oonrse, if he woiild," said Sybil, ^^ it wonld 
be very nice. He will have to get nsed to ihe idea, 
and if he does not b^in at onoe, perhaps he never 
may, 

^^ He will be just the same as ever when he gets 
over his wrath," answered Joe oonfldenily. 

** Was he very angry ? ** 

^' Oh, dreadfully I I never saw him so angiy." 

^^ It ia better when men are aagry tfaan when 
they are sorry,*' said SybiL ^ Something like ihis 
onee happened to me, and he got over it very welL 
I think it was mnch more my faolt, teo,** she added 
thoughtfolly. 

^^ Oh, I am sure you never did anything bad in 
yonr lif e," said Joe affeotionately. ^^ Nothing half 
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80 bad as tliis — my dear Snow Angel 1 *' And so 
they kissed again and went to lunch. 

*' I suppose you went to walk," remarked Miss 
Schenectady, when they met at table. 

" Yes," said Joe, " we walked a little.'' 

"Well, all Englishmen walk, of course,** con* 
tînned her aunt. 

" Most of them can," said Joe, smîlîng. 

" I mean, it is a great deal the right thing there. 
Perhaps you mîght pass me the pepper." 

Before they had finished theîr meal the doar 
opened, and Bonald Surbîton entered the room. 

** Oh — excose me," he began, " I did not 
know " — 

"Oh, I am so glad you have come, Ronald,** 
cried Joe, rising to greet him, and taking his 
hand. "Sybîl, let me introduce Mr. Surbiton — 
Miss Brandon,'* 

Sybil smîled and bent her head sHghtly. Bon- 
ald bowed and sat down between Sybil and Miss 
Sohenectady. 



Voi. 6 



CHAPTER DL 

JosEFHiNE Thobn never read newspapers, 
pardy because she did not oare for the style of 
literature known as jonmalisticţ and partly, too, 
because the papers always came at such e ceed- 
ingly inconvenient hours. If she had possessed 
and practiced the estimable habit of ^^ heeping up 
with the times/' she would ha.e bserved an arti- 
de which appeared on the moming after the skat» 
ing party, and which dealt with the speech John 
Harrington had made in the Music Hali two days 
preyious. Miss Schenectady had read it, but she 
did not mention it to Joe, because she believed in 
John Harrington, and wished Joe to do likewise, 
wherefore she avoided the subject ; for the artide 
treated him roughly. Nevertheless, some unknown 
person sent Joe a copy of the paper through the 
post some days later, with a bright red pencil 
mark at the place, and Joe, seeing what the sub- 
ject was, read it with avidity. As she read, her 
cheek flushed, her small mouth dosed like a vise» 
and she stamped her litde f oot upon the floor. 

It was evident that the writer was greatly in- 
censed at the views expressed by John, and he 
wrote with an ease and a virulence which pro- 
claimed a practiced hand. 
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^ The spectacle of an accomplished Democrat,'* 
said the paper, ^ is always sufficiently unosnal to 
attraot attentdon : bat to find so rare a biid among 
onrselves is indeed a novei deligfat. llie orator 
^o altemately enthralled and irsolted a consider* 
able audience at the Music Hali, two nights agO| 
laid a decided claim both to aecomplishment and 
to democracy. He himself inf ormed his hearem 
tiiat he was a Democrat j and, indeed, it was neo* 
essary that he shonld state his position, for it would 
have been impossible to decide from the tone and 
qnality of his opinions whether he were a social- 
ist, a reformer, a conservative, or an Irishman. 
Perchance he has discovered the talisman by whioh 
it is possible for a man to be all f our, and yet to 
be a man. Fnrthermore, he daims to be an ora- 
tor. No one could listen to the manifold intona* 
tions of his voice, or witness the declamatory 
evolntioiis of his body, withont f eelin£f an inward 
«mviction that the genUemaa on Jjlatf onn ii», 
tended to present himself to ns as an orator. 

^Lest we be accused of partialiţy and preju- 
dice, we will at once state that we believe it pos- 
sible for a man to be singular in his manner aad 
qnaint in his mode of phrasing, and yet to utter 
an opinion in some one direction which, if neither 
novei nor interesting, nor even tenable, shall yet 
have the one redeeming merit of representing a 
oonceivable point of view. But when a man be> 
gins by stating that he belongs to the Democrata 
and then daims as his own the views of his polit- 
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ioal opponents, winding np bj demanding ihe şym- 
paihy and support of a third party, the obvious 
oondusion is that he is either a lunatic, a charla- 
tan, or botb* A man cannot serve Grod and Mam- 
mon, neither can any man serve boih the Irish and 
Chinese. 

'^ Mr. John Harrîngton has made a great dis- 
oovery. He has discovered that we require a Gvil 
Service. This is apparently the ground on which 
he States hunself to be a Democrat. If we re- 
member rightly, the Civil Service Convention, 
which sat in discussion of the subject in the sum* 
mer of 1881, was presided over by a prominent 
member of the Kepublican party. As some time 
has elapsed since then, and the gentlemen con- 
nected with the movement are as active and as 
much interested in it as ever, our orator will par- 
don ns for questioning his right of discovery on 
the one hand, and his claim to be considered a 
Democrat on the strength of it, on the other. A 
Civil Service is doubtless a good thing, even a very 
good thing, and in due time we shall certainly 
have it ; but that the Constitution of the United 
States is on the verge of dissolu'don at the hands 
of our oorrupt public of&cers, ^hat our finance is 
only another name for imminent bankruptqy, or 
that the new millennium of Washington morala 
yâll be organized by Mr. John Harrington — ihese 
things we deny în toto, from beginning to end. So 
wide and deep is our skepticism, that we even 
doubt whether ^war, &unine, revolution, or all 
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Aree together ' would have instantly ensued if Mr. 
John Harrington bad not delivered his speech OQ 
Wednesday evening. 

^^In illustration — or raiher, in the futile at* 
tempt to illustrate — Mr. Harrington put f orth a 
series of similes that should make any dead orator 
turn in his grave. The nation was successively 
held up to our admiration in the guise of a sick 
man, a cripple, a banker, a theatrical company, 
and a pedler of tape and buttons. We were bank* 
rupt, diseased; and our bones, like those of the 
Psalndst, were all out of joint ; and if our hearts 
did not become like melting wax in the midst <^ 
our bodies, it was not the fault of Mr. John Har- 
rington, but rather was it due to the hardening of 
those organs against the voice of the charmer. 

" The Navigation Act called down the ehoîcest 
of the orator's vessels of wrath. Fools had made 
it, worse than f oo^ submitted to it, and the reason 
why ihe Salem docks were no Lnger crowded wili 
the shippi^g of the Peabody family was that there 
were ferry-boats în Boston hat bor, a train of rea- 
soning that mudt be clear to the mind of the merest 
schoolboy. Mr Harrington further stated that 
these same f erry>boats — not to mention certain 
articles h. terms « mudscows,* wîth which we have 
no acquaîntance — are built of old timber, copper, 
and nails, obtaîned by breaking up the fleets of 
the Peabody family, which is manifestly a fraud 
on the nation* As far as the ferry-boats are con« 
oemed, we believe we are in a position to state 
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that they are not built of old material ; as regards 
the aforesaid *mudscows' we can give no opinion, 
not having jbefore heard of the article, which we 
presume is not eommon in commerce, and may 
therefore be regarded as an exception to the uni- 
versal rule that things in general should not be 
made of old timber, copper, and rusty nails. 

* * We will not weary oup readers with any f urther 
attempt at unraveling the opinions, illustrations, 
and rhetoric of Mr. John Harrington, Democrat 
and orator. The possession of an abundant vocab- 
ulary without any especial nse for it in the shape 
of an idea will not revolutionize modern govern- 
ment, whatever may be the opinion of the indi- 
vidual so riehly gif ted ; nor will any aecomplished 
Democrat find a true key to success in foUowing a 
course of politics which consists in one half of the 
world trying to drive paradoxes down the throat 
of the other half. It will not do, and Mr. Har- 
rington will fînd it out. He will find out also that 
the diflferences which exist between the Republican 
and the Democratic parties are far deeper and 
wider than he suspects, and do not consist in such 
things as the existence or non-existence of a Civil 
Service, free trade, or mudscows; and when these 
things are forever crushed out of his imagination 
it will be time enough to give him a name, seeing 
he is neither Republican nor Democrat, nor Tam- 
many, nor even a Stalwart, nor a three-hundred- 
and-sixer — seeing, in fact, that he îs not an astro- 
nomical point in any political heaven with which 
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the world îs acquainted, but only the most nebu- 
lous of nebulae which have yet come within our 
observation." 

Joe read the artiele rapidly, and then read the 
last paragraph again and threw the paper aside. 
She sat by the fire after breakf ast, and Mîss Sehe- 
neotady had come înto the room several tîmes and 
had gone out again, busîed with mueh housekeep- 
ing. For Miss Schenectady belonged to the elder 
school of Boston women, who "see to thîngs" 
themselves în the întervals of lîterature, gossîp, 
and transcendental philosophy. But Joe sat stîll 
for nearly half an hour after she had done readîng 
and nursed her wrath, while she toasted her little 
feet at the fire. At last she made up her mind 
and rose. 

" I am goîng to see Sybil, Aunt Zoe/' she said, 
meeting the old lady at the door. 

" WeU, if she îs up at this tîme of day," an- 
swered Miss Schenectady. 

" Oh, I fancy so," said Joe. 

Mrs. Sam Wyndham's establishment was of the 
modem kind, and nobody was expected to attend 
an early breakfast of fish, beefsteaks, buckwheat 
cakes, hot rolls, tea, coffee, and chocolate at eight 
o'clock in the moming. Visitors did as they 
pleased, and so did Mrs. Sam, and they met at 
lunchepn, a meal which Sam Wyndham hîmself 
was of course unable to attend. Joe knew this, 
and knew she was certain to find Sybil alone. It 
was Sybil she wanted to see, and not Mrs. Wynd- 
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ham. But as she walked down Beacon Street ihe 
aspect of aff airs changed in her mind. 

Joe had not exaggerated when she said to Van- 
oouver that she had a very good memory, and it 
would have been better for him if he had remem- 
bered the f act. Joe had not f orgotten the conver- 
sation with him in the evening after Harringtqn's 
speech, and in reading the artide that had been 
sent to her ahe instantly recognized a phrase, word 
for word as Vancouver had uttered it. In speak- 
ing to her he had said that politics ^^ consisted in 
one half of the world trying to drive paradoxes 
down the throat of the other hal£'' It was tme 
that in the artide John Harrington was wamed 
that he would disoover the f allacy of this proposi- 
tion, but in Joe's judgment this did not constitute 
an objection. Vanconver had written the artide, 
and none other; Vancouyer, who professed a 
boundless respect for John, and who constantly as- 
serted that he took no active part whatever in poli- 
tics. It was inconceivable that the coincidence of 
language should be an accident. Vancouver had 
made the phrase when making conversation, and 
had used it in his artide ; Joe was absolutdy cer- 
tain of that, and being full of her diisooyery and of 
wrath, she was determined to consult with her 
dearest friend as to the best way of revenging the 
Cfff ense on its author. 

But as she walked down Beacon Street she re* 
flected on the situation. She was sure Sybil would 
not understand why she cared so muoh, and Sybil 
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would form hasty îdeas as to the interest Joe took 
in Harrington. That would never do. It would 
be bettep to speak to Mrs. Sam Wyndham, who 
was herself so fond of John that she wo'^ld seize 
with avidîţy on the information, from whatever 
source it came. But then Mrs. Wyndham was 
fond of Vancouver also. No, she was not. When 
Joe thought of it she was sure that though Van- 
couver was devoted to Mrs. Sam, Mrs. Sam did 
not care for him excepting as an agreeable person 
of even temper, who was useful in society. But 
for Harrington ^she had a real friendship. If ît 
came to the doîng of a service, Mrs. Wyndham 
would do it. Joe's perceptîons were wonderfully 
dear and just. 

But when she reached the house she was still 
nncertain, and she passed on, intending to turn 
back and go in as soon as she had made up her 
mind. In spiţe of alI that she could argue to her- 
self it seemed unsafe — unwise, at least. Sybil 
might laugh at her, after all ; Mrs. Wyndham 
might possibly teU Vancouver instead of telling 
John. It would be better to teii John herself; 
she remembered having once spoken to him about 
Vancouver, and she could easily remind him of the 
conversation. She would probably see him that 
evening at a party she was going to; and yet it 
was so hard to have to keep it all to herself for so 
many hours, instead of telling. Nevertheless she 
would go and see Sybil, taking care, of course, to 
say nothing about the article. 
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At the tune Joe was walking up and down BeA- 
eon Street in the efiFort to oome to a deeurion, Joha 
Harrington fonnd himself face to fiice with a very 
much more formidable problem. He stood before 
the fire-plaee în his rooms in Charles Street, with 
an extinguished cigar between his teeth, his faoe 
paler than usnal, and a look ol nncertaintj on his 
f eatores tfaat was oddly ont of keeping with his 
nsnal mood. He wore an ancient shooting coat, 
and his f eet were trust into a pair of dingy leather 
alippers ; his hands were in his pockets, and he was 
gtaring Tacantly at the clock. 

Qn the oak writing-table that filled the middle 
of the room lay an open telegram. It was dated 
from Washington, and conveyed the simple infoi^ 
maâioKk that Senator Caleb Jenkins had died at 
fire o'dook that moming. It was signed by an 
abbreviation that meant nothing exeept to John 
himself . The name of the senator was itself fio- 
tîtions, and stood for another which John knew. 

The taUe was covered with Groyemment reports, 
for when the message came John was bosy stody- 
ing a financiid point of importanoe to hii». The 
tei^ram had lain <m the table for half an honr, 
and John still stood before the fire-plaoe, staring 
at the dock. 

The senator had not be^i expected to live, in 
faet it was remarkable that he ahould have liimi 
so long. Bnt when a man has been preparmg feir 
a struggle doring many months, he is apt to feel 
that the actual moment of the battle is indefiiutely 
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far off. But now ihe senator was dead, and John 
meant to stand in his place. The battle was be- 
gun. 

No one who has not seen some of the inside 
workings of political lif e can have any idea of 
what a man f eels who is about to stand aa a candi- 
date in an election for the first time in his lif e. 
For months, perhaps for years. he has been en- 

been f ormed by himself or by others into a very 
definite shape ; it may be that, like Harrmgton, he 
has frequently spoken to large audiences with more 
or less success ; he may have written pamphlets and 
Yolumes upon questions of the day, and his writ- 
ings may have roused the fiercest criticism and 
the most loyal support. AU this he may have 
done, and done it well, but when the actual mo- 
ment arriyes for him to stand upon his f eet and 
address his constituents, no longer for the purpose 
of making them believe in his opinions, but in order 
to make them believe in himself, he is more than 
mortal if he does not f eel something very unpleas- 
antly resembling f ear. 

It is one thing to express a truth, it is another to 
set one's seif upon a pedestal and declare that one 
represents it, and is in one's own person the living 
truth itself . John was too honest and true a man 
not to f eel a positive reluctance to singmg his own 
praises, and yet that is what most electioneering 
eonsists in. 

But to be elected a senator in Massachusetts is a 
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eompfioaled affaîr. A man who inteiiâs to saoeeed 
in soek an enterprise must not let ihe grass gn>w 
iinder his f eet. In a f ew hours the whole machinexy 
of election must be at work, and before night he 
would have to receive all sorts and conditions of 
men and electioneering agenta. The moming 
papers dîd not contam any notioe of the senator's 
death^ as they had abeadj gene to press when the 
newB reached them, if indeed it was as yet pablio 
property. But other papers appeared at mid-day, 
and by that time the circumstances would nndoubt» 
edfy be known. John struck a matoh and relit his 
eigar. The moment of hesitation was OTer, the last 
breathingnapace before the fight, and all his actiyity 
letnmed. Half an hour later he went out with a 
number of written telegrams in his hand, and pro- 
oeeded to the central telegraph c^oe. 

The case was urgent. In the first place the gov- 
emor of the state would, aceording to law and eus- 
tom, immediately appoint a s^iator pro tempore 
to act until the l^ialature should elect the new 
senator in place of the one deceased. Secondly, 
the legislature, which meets once a year, was abeady 
in session, and the election would therefore take 
place immediately, unless some unnsnal delay were 
oreated, and this was impiobable. 

In qpite of the artide which had so outraged 
Joeephfaie Thom's sense of justice, there weremany 
who beHeTed in Jolm Harrington as the ptophet of 
the new faith, as the senator of ref orm and the 
(Hrator of the futnre, and hisfriendsw^re numerous 
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and powerful, both in the electing body and among 
tiie non-offîcial mass of prominent persons who 
make up the aggregate of public opinion. It had 
long been known that John Hamngton wouH be 
faronght f orward at the next vacancy, which, în the 
ordinary course of things, would have occurred în 
about a year's time, at the expiration of the senior 
senator's term of office, but which had now been 
soddenly caused by the death of his colleagne. 
John was theref ore aware that his success must de- 
pend almost immediately upon the present existing 
opinion of him that prevailed, and as he made his 
way through the crowded streets to the telegraph 
office, he realized ttiat no effort of his own would 
be likely to make a change in that opinion at such 
short notice. At first it had seemed to him as 
tfaough he were on a sudden brought face to face 
wilJi a body of men whom he must persuade to elect 
him as their representative, and in spiţe of his 
great familiarity with political proceedings, the 
idea was extremely disagreeable to him. But on 
more mature reflection it was clear to him that he 
was in the hands of his friends, that he had said 
his say and had done all he would now be able to 
do in the way of public speaking or public writing, 
and that his only possible sphere of present action 
lay in exerting such personal influence as he pos- 
sessed. 

John Harrington was ambitious, or, to speaik 
more accnrately, he was whoUy mied by a domî- 
nant aspiration. He was convinced by his own 
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study and observaidon, as well as by a considerable 
amount of personal experience, that great reforma 
were becoming necessary in the govemment of the 
oountry, and he was equally sure that a man was 
needed who should be willing to make any sacrifice 
for the sake of creating a party to inaugurate such 
changes. In bis opinion the surest step towards ob- 
taining influence in the affairs of the country was 
a seat in the senate, and with an unhesitating belief 
in the truth and honesty of the principles he desired 
to make known, he devoted every energy he pos- 
sessed to the attainment of bis object. 

To him govemment seemed the most important 
function of society, the largest, the broadest, and 
the noblest ; to help, if possible, to be a leader in 
the establishment of what was good for the country, 
and to be the very f oremost in destroying that which 
was bad, were in his view the best objects and aims 
for a strong man to f oUow. And John ELarrington 
knew himself to be strong, and believed himself to 
be right, and thus armed he was prepared for any 
struggle. 

The qualiţy of vanity exists in all men, not 
least in those whose chief prof ession is modesţy ; 
and seeing that it is a universal element, created 
and inherent in every one, it is impossible to say 
it is bad in itself . For it is impossible to oonoeive 
any human creature without it. A recent philos- 
opher of reputation bas taught that by vanity, by 
the deşire to appear attractive to the other sex, 
man bas ehanged his own person from the form of 
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a beast to the image of God. Yanitjr is a mighty 
power and inoenidve, as great as hunger and thirst, 
and much more generallj active in the affiurs of 
eivilized humaniţy. And yet its very name means 
hoUownesB. ^^The hoUowness of hoUowness^ all 
ihings are hoUowness," said the preacher, and hb 
translators have put the word vanity în his moiith, 
because it means the same thing. But in itselfi 
being hoUow, it is neither bad nor good ; its bad- 
nesB or goodness lies in those things whereof a man 
makes choice to fiii the void, the inexpressible and 
undefinable craving within his soul ; as also hun- 
ger is only bad when it is satisfied by bad things, 
or not satisfied at all, so that in the one case it 
leads to disease, and in the other to tiie committing 
of crimes in the deşire for satisfaction. Many a 
poor fellow was huing by the neck in old times for 
stealing a loaf to atop his hunger, and many a 
man of wit goes to the mad -house nowadays be- 
cause the Yoid of his vanity is unfilled. 

But vanity is called by yet anoiher name when 
its disagreeable side is hidden, and when its emptî- 
nesshas come to crave for great things. It is pride, 
then bonorable pride, then ambition, and perhaps 
at the last ît is called heroic sacrifice. Vanity ia 
an unsatisfied deşire, hoUow in itself , but capable 
of holding both bad and good. It is not identical 
with self-c(»nplacency, nor yet with oonceit. 

Probably John Harrîngton had originally pos- 
sessed as much of this mysterious quality as mosi 
men who are conscious of strength and talent. Itbad 
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never manif ested itself în small things, and its veiy 
extent had made many things seem small wluch 
were of the highest importance to other men. He 
had worked as a boy at all manner of studies like 
other boys, but the idea of laboring in distasteful 
matters for the sake of being first among his com- 
panions seemed utterly absurd to him. From the 
time he had begun to think f or himself — and he wafi 
young when he reached that stage — he had f ormed 
a rooted determination to be first in his eountry, 
to be a great reformer or a great patriot, and he 
cared to study nothing that was not eonnected with 
this idea. When his name was first heard in pub- 
lic lif e, it was as the author of a pamphlet advo« 
cating certain sweeping measures of which no one 
else had ventured to dream as yet. He would 
have smiled now had he taken the trouble to read 
again some of those earUer produetions of his. It 
had seemed so easy to move the world then, and it 
seemed so hard now. But nevertheless he meant 
to move it, and as each year brought him inoreased 
strength and wider experience, it brought with it 
also the conviction of ultimate success. He had 
long f orgotten to hope for the sudden and immedi- 
ate power to ştir the world, for he had discovered 
that it was a labor of years, the work of a lif etime ; 
but if he had ever had any doubts as to the result 
of that work, he had f orgotten them also. 

And now his strength, his aspirations, his van- 
ity, and his intellect were roused together to the 
highest activity of which they were capable, the 
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lionr having come for wUch he had longed through 
half his lif etime, and thongh it was but the first 
trial, in which he might f aii, it had for him all 
the importance of the supreme crisis of his exist- 
ence. 

No wonder that his face was pale and his lips 
set as he walked baek to his lodgings from the tel- 
egraph office. As he walked down the hill by the 
railings of the Common he came upon Josephine 
Thom, standing at the entrance of one of the 
boarded walks, as though hesitating whether to go 
in. He was close to her as he bowed, and some- 
thing in her face made him stop. 

" Grood moming, Miss Thom," he said. She 
nodded gravely and hesitated. He was about to 
go on, thinking she was in one of those moods 
which he called capricious. But she stopped him. 

" Mr. Harrington, I want to speak to you," she 
said quickly, seeing that her opportunity was on 
the point of slipping away. 

" Yes ? " said John, smiling faintly. 

"Mr. Harrington — dîd you read that artide 
about you, the day after the skating party ? " 

" Yes," said John. " It was not complimentary, 
îf I remember." 

" It was vile," saîd Joe, the angry color rîsing 
to her temples again. " It was abominable. It 
was written by Mr. Vancouver." 

John started slightly. 

" I think you must be mistaken," he said. 

^^ No, I am not mistaken. There were things in 
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it, word for word as Iie said them to me just after 
the speech. I am perfectly sure." 

John looked very gravely at Joe, as though to 
be sure of her honesty. There was no mistaking 
the look in her eyes. 

"Miss Thom," John said, "Vaneouver may 
have said those veiy things to some one else, who 
wrote them and printed them. But in any case, I 
am exceedingly obliged to you for the informa- 
tion " — 

"You are not angry?" Joe began, ah*eady re- 
penting. 

" No — how could I be ? It may be important. 
The junior senator for Massachusetts died this 
moming, and there may be an election at any mo- 
ment. I have not told any one else, but it will be 
known everywhere in an hour's time. 6ood-by, 
and many thanks." 

" You will be senator, of course ? " said Joe, in 
great excitement. 

" I cannot teii," John answered. " Are you 
going down the hill ? " 

" No — thanks — I am going home," said Joe. 
** Good-by." 



CHAPTER X. 

JOE had been mîstaken in thinking that Ronald 
would be less well received than herself. There 
was of course the usual amount of gossip concem- 
ing him, but as he refrained f rom eccentrîcities of 
dress when asked to dinner, and did not bet that 
he would ride his horse into the smoking-room of 
the Somerset Club, the gossip soon lost ground 
agaînst the list of his good qualities. Moreover, 
he was extremely good-looking, and his manner 
was modesty itself. He admired everything he 
saw, partly because it was new to him, and partly 
because there was a good deal to admire. 

For a day or two after the final scene with Joe 
he had avoided seeing her. He had not been able 
to resist the temptation to go back on the same 
day, and he had spent some hours in considering 
that human affairs are extremely mutable. But 
the scenes about him were too new, and very many 
of the faces he saw were too attractive, to allow of 
his brooding for long over his misfortune. His 
first impidse had been to go away again on the 
very evening of his arrival. He had gone to see 
Joe, arriving during luncheon, in the expectation 
of seeing her alone again. There woidd be a 
scene of solemn f areweU, in which he would bid 
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her be happy în her own way, în a tone of semi- 
patemal benevolence, after which he wonld give 
her his blessing, and bid f arewell to the pomps and 
vanitîes of socieţy. He wonld naturally retîre 
gloomîly from the gay world, and end his miser- 
able existence in the approved Gny Livingstone 
feshion of life, between cavendish tobacoo, deep 
drinking, and high play. Joe wonld then repent 
of the ruin she had caused, and that wonld be a 
great satisfaetion. There was once a little boy in 
Boston whose hands were very cold as he went to 
school. But he blew on them savagely, saying, 
^ I am glad of it I It serves my f ather right for 
not buying me my gloves." That was Eonald's 
state of mind. He had led the most sober of lîves, 
and the wildest dissipation he remembered was 
âie Lord Mayor's supper to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews, when he himself had been oue of 
ihe wînners. But sorely, for a disappointed lover 
ihere could be no course so proper as a speedy 
death by dissipation — which wonld serve Joe 
right. Theref ore, on his retum to his hotel, he 
ordered whiskey, in a sepulehral tone of voice. He 
tasted it, and thought it detestable. 

On reflection, he would put off the oommence» 
ment of Ins wild career until the evenîng after he 
had seen Joe again. The ravages of drink would 
not be peroeptible ao soon, after all. He changed 
his tie for one of a darker hne, ate sparîngly of 
a beefsteak, and went back to bid Joe a last f are- 
welL 
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Sybîl Brandon and Mîss Schenectady were ele- 
ments in the solemn leave-taking which Ronald 
had not anticipated. Sybil, moreover, made a 
great effort, for she was anxious to help Joe as 
much as possible în her diffîculties. She talked to 
Konald with a vivacity that was unusual, and Joe 
herself was astonished at the brillianee of her con- 
versation. She had always thought Sybil very re- 
served, if not somewhat shy. 

Ferhaps Sybil pitied Ronald a little. He was 
very quiet in his manner, though after the first f ew 
minutes he found himself talking much as usuaL 
True, he often looked at Joe, and then was silent ; 
but then again he looked at Sybil, and his tongue 
was unloosed. He was gratef ui after a time, and 
he was also flattered. Besides, he could not help 
noticing that his new acquaintance was extremely 
beautiful. His conscienee smote him as he realized 
that he was thinking of her appearance, and he 
immediately quieted the qualm by saying that it 
was but natural admiration for an artistic object. 
Konald did not know much about artists and that 
sort of people, but the expression formed itself 
oonveniently in his mind. 

The consequence was that he accepted an invî- 
tation to drive with the two girls after luncheon, 
and when they left him at his hotel, a proceed- 
ing against which he vehemently protested on the 
score of propriety, he reluctantly acknowledged to 
himself tiiat he had enjoyed the afternoon very 
much* 
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'^GaoM aod aee ns after five o'cloek,'' said SylnL 
^I wUl present 70a to Mrs. WTxidham. Nine him> 
dred and thirtj-six, Beaoon Street,'' she added^ 
langhing. 

^ With great pleasare — thanks/' said RonakL 

^ Good-by, Bonald dear," said Joe pleasantly. 

^Gaod-bj," be answered in a doabtful tone of 
Tmoe, as he raised lua hat ; and tibe two girla drore 
away. 

Sybil was apparently in very good spirits. 

^ Do not be frigbtened, Joe dearest,'' she said* 
^ We will manage it very welL He ia not hnrt in 
ihe least" 

^Beatty, I do not believe he is — so yery mnoh, 
yoa know," Joe answered* But she was Ăonght» 
fn], and did not speak again for some time. 

It was on the moming after this that Joe read 
ihe artide on John's speech, and met him by the 
CSommon* Bonald did not caii dnring the day, 
and in the evening Joe went to her party as she 
had intended; but neither Sybil nor John Har- 
rington were there. Sybil did not go to parties, 
and John probabty had too muoh to do. Bot at 
supper Joe chanced to be standing near Mrl Sam 
Wyndham. 

^ Oh, I somnch wanted to see yoo, Ifias Thom," 
said the latter. ^^ I wanted to tdl you how much 
we like yoor consin, Mr. Surbiton. He came to- 
day, and I have asked him to dinner to-morrow." 

^^Yea?" said Joe, tnming a shade paler. ^I 
am so gladyou like him. He is a very nîce boy.*' 
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•*He îs perfectiy lovely," saidMrs. Sam, en- 
ihiisiastically. ^^ And he îs so natural, you would 
not know he was English at all." 

"Keally?" saîd Joe, raising her eyebrows a 
Utile, but laughing at the same time. 

" Oh my dear," said Mrs. Wyndham, "I always 
forget you are not one of us. Besides, you are, 
you see.** 

Mrs. Wyndham rarely said a taetless thing, but 
this evening she was in such good spirits that she 
said what came uppermost in her thoughts. Joe 
was not oflFended ; she was only bored. 

" Will you not come and >dine too, to-morrow 
night ? " asked Mrs. Wyndham, who was anxious 
to atone. 

"Thanks, awfully," said Joe, "but I have to 
dine with the Aitchisons." 

Pocock Vancouver, pale and exquisite as ever. 
came up to the two ladies. 

" Can I get you anything, Mrs. Wyndham ? " 
he inquired, after a double bow. 

"No, thank you. Johnny Hannibal is taking 
care of me," answered Mrs. Sam, coldly. 

" Miss Thom, what can I get you ? " he asked, 
turning to Joe. 

" Nothîng, thanks," saîd Joe, " Mr. Bîggîelow îs 
gettîng me something." She did not look at Van- 
couver as she answered, and the angry color began 
to rîse to her temples. Vancouver, who was not 
used to repulses such as these, and was too old 
a soldier to give up a situation so easily, stood a 
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moment playing with his coat tails. A sudden 
thought passed through Joe's mind. It struck her 
that, considering the situation of affairs, it would 
be unwise to break oflE her acquaintance with Van- 
couver at the present time. Her first honest im- 
pulse was to cut him and never speak to him again. 
But it was better to act with more deliberation. 
In the first place, there might be more to be learnt 
which might be of service to John ; secondly, peo- 
ple would talk about it if she cut him, and would 
invent some story to the effect that he had pro- 
posed to marry her, or that she had proposed to 
marry him. It was contrary to her nature to pre- 
tend anything she did not f eel, but it would nev- 
ertheless be a mistake to quarrel openly with Van- 
couver. 

**0n second thoughts — if you woidd get me a 
glass of water" — she said, speaking to him, He 
instantly disappeared; but even in the moment be-" 
fore he departed to execute her command he had 
time to express by his look a sense of injuiy for- 
given, which did not escape Joe. 

** What a hypocrite the man is !*' she thought. 

Vancouver on his part could f orm no conception 
of the cause of the coldness the two ladies had 
shown him. He could not know that Joe had dis- 
covered in him the writer of the artide, still less 
could he have guessed that Joe had told John, and 
that John had told Mrs. Sam. He could only sup- 
pose that the two had been talkîng of something, 
and were annoyed at beîng interrupted. 
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When he came back with the glass of water Mr. 
B^gielow had just brought Joe some salad« The 
usual stmggle began between the two men. Mr. 
Bonamy Biggîelow was a little.poet. 

^ I ought to thank you, Miss Thom, instead of 
yon thanking me," said Vancouver, in a seductîve 
Toice, on one sdde of Joe. 

^^Is it not the most crowded supper yon ever 
aaw ? " remarked Mr. Bîggielow on the other side. 

" Why ? " said Joe, eating her salad and looking 
straight bef ore her. 

^ I thonght you were going to send me away. I 
was so glad when you condescended to make use 
of me,'* answered Vancouver. 

Mr. Biggielow also answered Joe^s interroga- 
tion. 

" Well," he said, " I mean it is thronged witli 
people. There is a decided ^ sound of reveky by 
mght.' " 

"Youth and beauty? That sort of thîng?*^ 
said Joe to Biggielow. Then tuming to Van- 
conver, she added, " Why should I send you 
away?" 

^^I hope there is no reason," he said gravely. 
^^ In fact, I am sure there is none, exeept that you 
would of course always do exactly as you pleeused 
about that and everything else." 

" Yes, indeed," Joe answered, and her Kp curled 
a little proudly, ^^ you are quite right about that» 
But then, you know, I did not send you away.** 

" Thanks, again," said Vancouver. 

Q Voi. 5 
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^Do let me get you something more, Miss 
Thom," snggested Mr. Biggidow. '' No ? There 
18 any amount of pâtSa. Tou always like '' — 

^ Of oouTse you haye heard about Harrington? " 
said Vancouver in a low voice dose to Josephine's 
ear. 

"No, really," she answered. **Will you take 
my plate ? And ihe glass — thanks." Mr. Bon^ 
amy Biggielow was obliged to retire. "You mean 
about the senatorship? " asked Joe. 

"Yes. The senator died this moming. Har- 
rington will make a fight for it. He bas many 
friends." 

" Among wbom you count yourself, doubtless," 
remarked Joe. 

"Not politically, of course. I take no active 
part" — 

"Yes, I know/' Joe knew the remainder of 
ihe sentence by heart. "Then you will have a 
glorious opportunity for maintaining an armed 
neutrality." 

" Oh, if it comes to that," said Vancouver 
mildly, "I would rather see Harrington senator 
tfaan some of our own men. At all events, he is 
honest." 

"At all events!** Joe repeated. "You think, 
perhaps, that some man of your own party may be 
elected who will not turn out to be honest ? " 

" Well, the thing is possible. You see, politics 
are such a dirty business — all kinds of men get 
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Joe laugfaed in a way that made Yancouyer 
nervous. He was b^mning to know her, and he 
ocmld teii when some riiarp thrnst was coming hj 
the way Ab langlied. Nevertheless, he was fasc»* 
nated by her. 

*^ It is not loDg sinoe yon told me that Mr. Haiv 
rington's yery mild remark about extinguishing 
bribery and cormption was a piece of gross exag- 
geration," said Joe. "Why do you say politios 
are dirty work?" 

^^There is a great difference," answered Van- 
oonver. 

** What difference ? Between what ? " 

^^ Between saying that Uie bnsiness of politics ia 
not clean, and saying that all pubUc officers are 
liars, lihe the Cretans." 

*' Who is exaggerating now? " asked Joe scom- 
ftiUy. 

" Of course ît is I," answered Vancouver, sub- 
missively. ^^ If it is not a rude question, did not 
that dress come from Egypt? " 

^ Tes." The garment in qnestion was made of 
a kind of soft white, fluted material over a rose- 
colored silk groimd. The raised flutings foUowed 
the exqnisîte lines of Joe's figore, and had the 
donble merit of accentnating its symmetry, and of 
so leading the eye as to make her height seem 
greater than it really wa& Cot sqnare at the 
nedk, it showed her dazzling throat at its best ad* 
vantage, and a knot of pink lîUes at thewaistha^ 
monized delicately with the color of the whole. 
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*^ It is just like you," sald Vanocuver, ** to have 
aomeihing diff erent from eveiybody else. I ad- 
mire Eastem things so much, and one gets so tired 
of ihe everlastiog rotind of French dresses." 

^^ I am glad you like it/' saîd Joe, indifferently. 

*^I am so anxious to meet your cousin, Miss 
Thom," said Vancouver, trying a new subject. 
^ I hear ihere is to be a dinner for him to-morrow 
night at Mrs. Sam Wyndliam's. But of course I 
am not asked." 

" Why * of course * ? " inquired Joe quickly. 

^^ I believe Mrs. Wyndham thinks I dislike 
Englishmen,'' said Vancouyer at random. ^^Bot 
ahe is really very much mistaken." 

"ReaUy?" 

^^ Yes — I should be willing to like any number 
of Englishmen for the sake of being liked by one 
Englishwoman." He looked at Joe expressively 
as he spoke. 
KeaUy ? " 
Indeed, yes. Do you not believe me? " 

" Oh, yes," said Joe. " Why should I not be- 
lieve you ? " Her voice was calm, but that same 
angry flush that had of late so often shown itself 
began to rise slowly at her temples. Yancouver 
saw it, and thought she was blushing at what he 
said. 

" I trust you will," said Vancouver. " I trust 
that some day you will let me teii you who that 
EngUshwoman is." 

It was horrible; he was making Iove to her, 
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Oua wretoh whom she despised. She tnmed her 
head away to hide the angry look in her eyes. 

^^Thanks — no, if you do not mind," said aha 
** I do not care to receive oonfidenoes, — I âlways 
forget to forget them." It was not in order that 
Pocxx^ Vanconver might make Iove to l^r that 
she had sent away Bonamy Biggielow, the harm- 
less Uttle poet She wished him back again, but 
he was embarked in an enterprise to dispute with 
Johnny Hannibal a place near Miss St. Joseph. 
Mrs, Wyndham had long since disappeared. 

" Will you please take me back to my aunt ? ** 
8iud Joe. As they passed from the supper-room 
they suddenly came upon John Harrington, who 
was wandering about in an unattached fashion, 
apparently looking for some one. He bowed and 
Btared a little at seeing Joe on Vancouver's arm, 
but she gave him a look of such eamest entreaty 
that he tumed and foUowed her at a distance to 
see what would happen. Seeing her sit down by 
her aunt, he came up and spoke to her, ahnost 
thrusting Yancouyer aside with his broad shoul- 
ders. Vancouver, however, did not dispute the 
position, but tumed on his heel and went away. 

" Oh, I am so glad," said Joe, with a sigh of 
relief. ^ I thought I should never get away from 
him!" 

It îs amaaing what a difference the common 
knowledge of a secret will make in the intimacy of 
two people. 

^^ I was rather taken aback at seeing you with 
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liim," said John. ^* Not that ît can make any dif- 
ferenoe to you," he added quickly, ^^only yon 
seemed so angry at him this moming." 

" But it does " — Joe began, impulsively. ** Tliat 
is, I began by meaning to cut him, and then I 
thonght it would be a mistake to make a scandal/' 

^^ Yes," said John, ^^ it would be a great mis- 
take* Besides, I would npt for all the world kaye 
you take a part in this thing. It would do no 
good, and it might do harm." 

^^I think I have taken a part already/' said Joe, 
somewhat hurt. 

^^ Yes, I know. I am very grateful, but I hope 
you will not think any more about it, nor allow it 
to influenee you in any way." 

^^ But what is the use of friends if they do not 
take a part in one's quarrels ? " asked Joe. 

John looked at her eamestly for a f ew seconds, 
and saw that she was perf ectly sincere. He had 
grown to like Josephine of late, and he was grate- 
ful to her for her firiendship. Her manner that 
morning, when she told him of her discoveiy, had 
made a deep impression on him. 

" My dear Miss Thorn," he said eamestly, in a 
low voice, ^^you are too good and kind,and I thank 
you very heartily f or your friendship. But I think 
you were very wise not to cut Vancouver, and I 
hope you will not quarrel with anybody for any 
matter so triviaL" The color came to tfoe's face, 
but not for anger this time. 

" Trivial 1 " she exclaimed. 
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** Yes, trivial," John repeated. "Remember that 
it is the policy of that paper to abuse me, and that 
îf Vancouver had not written the article, the edi- 
tor oould have f onnd some one else easily enough 
who would have done it." 

^^ But it is such a dastardly thing ! " said Joe. 
*^ He always says to every one that he has the great- 
est respect for yoo, and then he does a thing like 
this. îf I were you I would kill him — I am sure 
I would." 

^^ That would not be the way to win an election 
nowadays," said John, laughing. 

" Oh, I would not care about that," said Joe, 
hotly. " But I dare say it is very sîlly of me," 
she added. ^^ You do not seem to mind it at all." 

" It is not worth while to lose one's temper or 
one's soul for the iniquities of Mr. Pocock Van- 
couver," said John. " The man may do me harm, 
but as I never expected his f riendship or help, he 
neither falls nor rises in my estimation on that 
account. Blessed are they who expect nothing ! " 

** Blessed indeed," said Joe. " But one cannot 
help expecting men who have the reputation of 
being gentlemen to behave decently." 

" Vancouver has a right to his political opinions, 
and a perfect right to express them in any way he 
sees fit," said John. 

*' Oh, of course," said Joe, impatiently. " This 
is a free country, and that sort of thing. But if 
he means to express political opinions he should 
not cry aloud at every tea-party in town that he is 
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neutral and takes no aetÎTe part in pdlikiaB. I 
think that writing TÎolent artides in a newspaper 
18 a Teay aetive part indeed. And he ahoold not 
go about saying that he has the highest revczenoe 
for a man, and then caii him a lunatic and a char- 
ktan in prinţ, nnless he is wiUing to sign his name 
to it, and take the conseqnences. Sfaonld he ? I 
tiiink it is vile, and horrîd, and abominable, and 
nasty, and I hate him." 

^^ With the exception of the peroration to that 
speech," said John, who was very mnch amnsed, 
** I am afraid I must agree with you. A man cer- 
tainly ooght not to do any of those tfaings." 

^Then why do you defend him?" asked Jee, 
with flashing eyes. ^ 

^ Becanse, on general principles, I do not think 
a man is so much worse ihan his fellows beeanae 
he does things they would very likely do in his 
place. There are things done every day, all over 
the world, quite as bad as that, and no one takes 
much notice of them. Almost every bosiness man 
is trying to get the betterof 8ome other bosmess 
man by fur means or fouL" 

*^ You do not seem to have a very exalted idea 
of hnmanity," said Joe. 

^ A large part of humanity is sick," said John, 
*^ and it is as well to be prepared for the woirst in 
any illneas." 

^ I wish you were not so tremendously calm, 
yoa know," said Joe, lookii^ thongfatfnlly into 
John's &oe. ^ I am afraid it will injure you." 
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^ Why in the world should it înjure me?'' asked 
John, much astonished at the remark. 

^^ I have a presentiment " — she ehecked herself 
suddenly. ^ I do not like to teii you,^' she added. 

^^ I would like to hear what you think, if you 
wîU teii me," said John, gravely. 

** Well, do not be angry. I have a presenti- 
ment that you will not be made senator. Are you 
a»gry ? '* 

" No îndeed. But why ? '' 

^^ Just for that very reason; you are too ealnu 
You are not enough of a partisan, Every one is 
a partisan here." 

John was silent, and his face was grave and 
thoughtf ui. The remark was profound in its way, 
and showed a far deeper insight into political 
matters than he imagined Joe possessed. He had 
long regarded Mrs. Wyndham as a woman of fine 
sense and judgment, and had often asked her opin- 
ion on important questions. But in all his experi- 
ence she had never said anything that seemed to 
strike so deeply at the root of things as this simple 
remark of Josephine's. 

*a am afraid you are angry," said Joe, seeing 
that he was grave and silent. 

" You have set me thînking, Miss Thom," he 
answered. 

" You think I may be rîght ? " she said. 

"The idea is quite new to me, I think ît is 
perhaps the best definition of the f act that I ever 
heard. But ît îs not what ought to be.** 
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^Ot ocmne not,** Joe answered. **Na(2iiiig is 
just what it oaght to be. Bai oue has to tales 
âiings as tliey are/' 

^ And maike them what tiiey ahonld be,** added 
John, and the look of strong determination oame 
into his face. 

^Ah, yes,*' said Joe, sofdy. ^Make ihings 
what tiiey shoold be. That is the best thing a 
man can live for.'' 

^^Perhaps we might go home, Joe,'' said Miss 
Sehenectady, who had been conversing for a oouple 
ol honrs with another old lady of literaiy tagtes. 

^^ Yes, Aont Zoe," said Joe, rousing herself, ^* I 
Aink we might." 

^^ Shall I see yoa to-morrow night at Mrs. Wynd- 
ham's dinner ? " asked John, as they parted. 

** No, I lefnsed. Good-ni^t." 

As Joe sat by her aont's side in the deep daik 
carriage on tiie way home, her handa were eold 
and she trembled from head to foot And when 
at last she lud h^ head npoii her pQlow theie 
were tears in her eyes and on her cheekB. 

^ Is it possible that I can be so heartless ? " she 
mnrmnred to herself. 



CHAPTER XI. 

BONALD went to see Sybil Brandon at five 
o'clock, and as it chanced he foiind her alone. 
Mrs. Wyndham, she said, had gone out, or rather 
she had not yet come home ; but if Bonald would 
wait, she would certainly be in. 

Bonald waited, and talked to Miss Brandon in 
the mean while. He had a bereaved air when he 
arrired, which was calculated to excite sympathy, 
and his conversation was subdued in tone, and 
grave in subject. But Sybil did her best to cheer 
him, and in the fullness of her sympathy did per- 
haps more than was absolutely necessary. Ron- 
ald's wound was not deep, but he had a firm con- 
viction that it ought to be. 

Any man would ^lave thou^ht the same in his 
place. Certainly, few peopL would have under- 
stood what they f elt in such a position. He had 
grown up believing he was to marry a young and 
charming woman of whom he was really exceed- 
îngly fond, and now he was suddenly told that the 
whole thing was a mistake. It was enough to 
break a man's heart, and yet Ronald's heart was 
not broken, and to his great surprise beat nearly 
as regularly the day after his disaster as it had 
done during the whole two-and-twenty years of his 
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Boston very muoh ; I mean the part wliere yoa 
live. AU tbifl, you know — Commonwealtli Plaoe, 
mnd ihe Public Park, you know, and Beacon Ave- 
nne, of course, very much. But the ciţy " — 

** You do not like the cîty ? " suggested Sybîl, 
seeing he hesitated, and smiling at his strânge con- 
fusion of names. 

^^ No," said Bonald. ^^ I think it is so cramped 
and ugly, and all littiie narrow streets. But then, 
of course, it is such a little place. You get into 
the country the moment you walk anywhere." 

*^It seems very big to the Bostonians," said 
Sybil, kughing. 

^^ Oh, of course. You have lived here all your 
life, and so it is quite different." 

^^ I? Dear me no ! I am not a Bostonian at 
alL'' 

'' Oh," said Bonald, '' I thought you were. That 
was the reason I was not sure of abusing ihe ciţy 
to you. But it is not a bad place, I should think, 
when you know lots of people, and that was such 
a pretty drive we weut yesterday.' 

" Yes, it must seem vory new to you. Every- 
thing must, I should think, most of all this casual 
way we have of receiving people. But there really 
is a Mrs. Wyndham, wiili whom I am staying, and 
she will be in before long." 

"Oh — don't — don't mention her," said Ron- 
ald, hastily, " I mean it — it is of no importance 
whatever, you know." He bluthed violently. 

Sybil laughed, and Bonald blushed again, but 
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în all his embarrassment he could not help think- 
îng what a sîlvery ring there was in her voîoe. 

" I am afraid Mrs. Wyndham would not Kke it, 
if she heard ydn tellins: me she was not to be men- 
tioned, and L not of any importenoe whatever. 
Bnt she is a very channing'wo^, and I am very 
fond of her.*' 

" She îs your aunt, I presume, Miss Brandon ? " 
said Bonald. 

" My aunt ? " repeated Sybil. " Oh no, not at 
all — only a friend." 

*^ Oh, I thought all nnattached young ladies 
lived with aunts here, lîke Miss Schenectady." 
Ronald smiled grimly at the recollections of the 
previous day. 

" Not quite that," said Sybil, laughing. " Mrs. 
Wyndham is not the least like Mîss Schenectady. 
She is less clever and inore human." 

"Really, I am so «flad,** said Ronald. "And 
she talks so oddly — Joe's — Miss Thom's aunt. 
Could you teii me, if ît is not a rude question, why 
80 many people here are never certain of anything? 
It strikes me as so absnrdly ridiculous, you know. 
She said yesterday that ^perhaps, if I rang the 
beli, she could send a message/ And the man at 
the hotel this moming had no postage stamps, and 
said that perhaps if I went to the General Post 
Office I might be able to get some there." 

" Yes,'* said Sybil, " it is absurd, and oue catches 
it so easily." 

**But would it not be ridiculous if the guard 
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called out at a station, * Perhaps this is Boston I ' 
or * Perhaps thîs îs New York ! ' ? It wotild be 
too utterly funny." 

** I am afraid that if you begin to make a list of 
our peculiarities you wiU find fuBnier things than 
that," said Sybil, laughing. ^^ But then we always 
laugh at you in England, so that ît is quite fair." 

*^ Oh, we are very absurd, I know," said Bonald ; 
^ but I think we are much more comf ortable. For 
instance, we do not have niggers about who call-us 
* Mister.' " 

*^ You must not use such words in Boston, Mr. 
Surbiton," said Sybil. " Seriously, there are peo- 
ple who wotdd be very much offended. You must 
speak of ^waiters of color,' or ^ the colored help ; ' 
you must be very careful." 

" I wiU," said Bonald. " Thanks. Is every- 
thing rechristened in that way? I am afraid I 
shall always be in hot water." 

" Oh yes, there are no men and women here. 
They are all ladies and gentlemen, or ^ the gurls,' 
and ^ the fellows.' But it is very soon leamt." 

" Yes, I can imagine," said Bonald, very much 
amused. " But — by the bye, this is the season 
here, is not it ? " 

So they chattered together for nearly an hour 
about the merest nothings, not saying anything 
particukrly witty , but neve; seemîng to eax.h'oSie; 
in the least dulL Bonald had gone to Sybil for 
consolation, and he was so well consoled that he 
was annoyed when Mrs. Wyndham came in and in- 
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terrapted his tâte-Â-tSte. SybQ introdnoed Ronald, 
and when he roee to go, after a quarter of an honr, 
Mrs. Wyndham asked him to dinner on the fol- 
lowing day. 

That night, when Bonald was alone in his rocmi 
at the hotel, he took Joeephine's photograph from 
a case in his bag and set it before him on the ta- 
Ue. He would thinh about her for a whîle, and 
reflect on his situation ; and he sat down for that 
porpose, his ohm resting on his folded hands. 
Dear Joe — he loved her so dearly, and she was 
8o cruel not to marry him ! But, somehow, as he 
looked, he seemed to see through the photograph, 
and another face came and smiled on him. Again 
and again he called his attention back, and tried 
to realize that the future would be very blank and 
dreary without Joe ; but do what he would, it dîd 
not seem so blank and dreary after all ; there was 
somebody else there. 

** Joe is quite right," he saîd aloud. ** I am a 
brute." And he went to bed, trying hard to be 
disgusted with himself. But his dreams were 
sweet, for he dreamed he was sitting among the 
fems at Mrs. Wyndham's house, talking to Sybfli 
Brandon. 

" Why, my dear,'* said Mrs. Wyndham, when 
Bonald was gone, " he is perf ectly charming. We 
have positively found a new man.'* 

" Yes," said Sybil. " I am so glad you asked 
him to dinner. I do not think he is very clever, 
bat he talks easily, and says funny things." 
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^^I snppose lie has come over to many his 
oousin — has not he ? " inquired Mrs. WyndhaoL 

*^ No," replied Sybil, ** he is not going to marxy 
Joe Thom," she answered absently ; for she was 
thinkiiig of something, and her tone indicated such 
absolute certainty in the matter that Mrs. Wynd- 
ham looked quiekly at her. 

^^ Well, you seem quite certain about it, aity 
way," she said. 

^* I ? Oh — well, yes. I think it is extremely 
imlikely that he will marry her." 

*^ I ahnost wish I had offered to take him to the 
party to-night," said Mrs. Wyndham, evidenily 
unsatisfied. ^^However, as he is coming to-mor- 
row, that will do quite as welL Sybil, dear, you 
look tired. Why don't you go and lie down before 
dinner ? " 

*^ Oh, beeause — I am not tired, really. I am 
always pale, you know." 

"Well, I am tired to death myself, my dear, 
and as there is no one here I will say I am not at 
home, and rest till dinner." 

Mrs. Wyndham had been as much startled as 
any one by news of the senator's death that mom- 
ing, and though she always prof essed to agree with 
her husband she was delighted at the prospect of 
John Harrington's election. She had been a good 
friend to him, and he to her, for years, and she 
cared much more for his success ihan for the turn 
of events. She had met him in the street that af- 
temoon, and they had perambulated the pavement 
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of Beacon Street for more than an hour in the dis- 
cussion of the future. John had also told her that 
he was now certain that Vancouver was the writer 
of the offensive articles that had so long puzzled 
him ; at all events that the especîal one which had 
appeared the moming after the skating-party was 
undoubtedly f rom his pen. Mrs. Wyndham, who 
had long suspected as much, was very angry when 
she found that her suspicions had been so just, and 
she proposed to deal summarily with Yanconver. 
John, however, begged her to temporize, and she 
promised to be prudent. 

" By the way," she saîd to Sybil, as she was 
about to leave the room, " it was a special provi- 
dence that you did not marry Vancouver. He has 
tumed out badly." 

Sybil started slightly and looked up. Her ex- 
perience with Pocock Vancouver was a thing she 
rarely referred to. She had undoubtedly given 
him great encouragement, and had then merci- 
lessly refused him, to the great surprise of every 
one. But as that had occurred a year and a half 
ago, it was quite natural that she should treat him 
like any one else, now, just as though nothing had 
happened. She looked up at Mrs. Wyndham in 
8ome surprise. 

" What has he done ? " she asked. 

" You know how he always talks about John 
Harrington ? " 

" He always says he respects him immensely." 

" Very well. It is he who has been writing 
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iboae soorrikNis artielfiB that wb bare talked abook 

^* How dîsgraoefiil ! " exdaimed Sybil. ^ How 
peifeoily detestable I Are y<m quHe sure ? " 

*^ There is not tbe least doubt aboat ii. John 
Harrmgton told me bimself." 

^^Ob, then of ooorse it is tnie," saîd SybiL 
""Howdreadfull" 

^^Hanington takes it in ihe cahnest way, als 
ihongb he bad expeoted it all bis Iile. He says 
ihey were never friends, and tbat Yanooaver bas a 
perfect rigbt to bis political opinions. I never saw 
anybody so cool in my life." 

^^ Wbat a splendid fellow be is I " exclauned 
SybiL ^^ Tbere is sometbing lion-like about bim. 
He would forgiye an enemy a tbonsand times a 
d.y,«^s.y^™« whoJiured hin» hadaper- 
feet ngbt to bis opinions." 

^^Wbygraoioasgoodness, Sybil, bow you talkl** 
cried Mrs. Wyndbam ; ^^ you are not in loye witb 
tbe man yoorself ^ are you, my dear ? ^ 

''I?'' asked SylnL Tben sbe lai^ed. ''No, 
indeed! I wonld not marry bim if be asked 



me. 



"Wbynot?" 

'' Ob, I wotdd never marry a celebrity like tbat. 
He is splendid, and noble, and bonest ; bot every- 
ibing in bim is devoted to bis oareer. Tbere is no 
room for a woman at all." 

^ I tbmk tiie amoont of solid knowledge about 
men tbat you dear, sweet, lovely, beautiful, inno- 
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cent litiJe girls possess is sometliing just toc per- 
fectly amazing I " said Mrs. Wyndham, slowly, and 
with great emphasis. 

" If we do," said Sybil, " it is not surprising. I 
am sure I do not wonder at girls knowing a great 
deal about the world. Everything is discussed be- 
fore them, and marriage and men are the usual 
topics of conversation. The wonder is that girls 
still make so many mistakes in their choice, after 
listening to the combined experience of aU the mar- 
ried women of their acquaintance for several years. 
It shows that no one is infaUible.'' 

" What a funny girl you are, Sybil ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyndham. " I think you turn the tables 
on me altogether." 

** Yes ? Well, I have experiences of my own 
now," said Sybil, leaning back against an enormous 
cushion. 

Mrs. Wyndham came and sat upon the arm of 
the easy-chair, and put one arm round Sybil's neck 
and kissed her. 

" Sybil, dear," she said affeetionately, and then 
stopped. 

They sat in silence for some tîme, looking at the 
great logs buming in the deep fîre-place. 

" Sybil, dear," Mrs. Wyndham began agaîn, 
presently, " why did you ref use Vancouver ? You 
do not mind telling me, do you ? " 

"Why do you ask?" said SybiL "It makes 
DO differenee now." 

"No, perhaps not. Only I always thought it 
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stnnge. He must ha^e done aomedmig yoa cKd 
nofe like^ of coone." 

^^ Yes, that was it. He did someihmg I did not 
like. Mr. Harrmgton woald haye said he had a 
perfect rigfat to do as he pleased. Bat I eould noi 
marry him after that" 

^^ Was it anytiimg so very bad ? " asked Mrs. 
Wyndhara, afifectumately, smoothmg Stybil's tiikk 
fairfaajr. 

'^ It was not as deep as a well, nor as broad a9 
a house/' said Sybil^ with a faint, soomfnl laugh ş 
*' but it was enough. It wonld do." 

^^ I wish you woald teii me, dear," persisted Mrs. 
Wyndham. ^ I ha^e a particalar reason for want- 
îng to know.** 

^^ Well, I woald not have told before this other 
afiEair came out," said SybiL ^ I woald not marry 
him because he tried to find out from poor 
mamma'sman of bosiness whether we were rich. 
And the day after he got tiie inf oimation that I 
was rich enough to suit him, he proposed. Bot 
mamma knew all about what had gone on and told 
me, and so I refused him. She said I was wrong, 
and would not have told me if she had known it 
would make any diff erenoe* And now yoa say I 
was right. I am saie I was ; it was only a ixnisj 
I had for him, because he was so de^er and well- 
bred. Besides, he is muoh too old.** 

^He 18 old enoogh to be yoor faUier, my dear,** 
said Mrs. Wyndham; ^^but I think yoa were a 
little hard on hinu Almost any man woald do the 
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same. We here in Boston, of course, always know 
about each other. It was a little mean of hîm, no 
doubt, but it was not a mortal crime." 

"I think it was low," said Sybil, decisively. 
*^ To think of a man as rich as that caring for a 
paltry twenty or thirty thousand a year.'* 

" I know, my dear," said Mrs. Wyndham, " it îs 
mean ; but they all do it, and lif e is uncertain, and 
80 is business I suppose, and twenty or thirty thou* 
sand a year does make a difference to most people» 
I expect." 

Mrs. Wyndham looked at the fire reflectively, 
as though not absolutely certain of the truth of 
the proposition. Sam Wyndham was commonly 
reputed to be worth a dozen millions or so. He 
would have been very well off even in New York, 
and in Boston he was rich. 

"It would make a great difference to me," said 
Sybil, laughing, " for it is all I have in the world* 
But I am glad I ref used Yanconver on that ground, 
all the same. If it had not been for that I should 
have married him — just imagine ! " 

" Yes, just imagine ! " exclaimed Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. " And to have had him turn out such an 
abominable blackguard I " 

" There is no mistaking what you think of him 
now, at all events," said Sybil. 

" No, my dear. And now we have talked so 
long thlt it is time to dress for dinner." 

How Mrs. Wyndham went to the party and met 
Joe Thom has already been told. It was no wonder 
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diftfe Un. Sam treatod Vaneonver so ooldl j, and 
ahe ropnlsed him again more than onoe dnring tiie 
evening. Wben Joe was gone, Joka Harrmgton 
went op to her. 

^^I came veiylate," hesaîd, ^ and at first I couid 
not find yoo, and tihen I had to saj something \o 
MissThoKiL But I wanted to see yoa especially." 

^^QiTeiiie7oiiranii,"8a]dMis» Wyndham, '^and 
we will go into tiie oonaervatoiy. I haTe scMnethii^ 
espeoîal to aaj to you, too." Onceoutolthetliickof 
the party, they sat down. *' I have discovered 
■ometbing more about our amiaUe friend/' she con- 
tinued. ^^It is a side-liglit on fais character— 
tomeihiiig be did a year and a half ago. Do yon 
lemember his flirtatkm with Sybil Brandon at 
Saratoga and ihen at Newport? '' 

*^ Yes, I was in Newport most of the snmmer.** 

^^ You don't know why she refnsed him, thongh. 
It 's perfectly rich ! '' Mrs. Sam laoghed dryly. 

^ No; I only know ahe did, and eyery one seemed 
?ery mnch astoniahed," answered John* 

^^ She ref used him becanse he had been trying to 
find oat how much she was worth* It speaks toI- 
mnes for the oharactera of both of them, does it 
not?" 

Tea, indeed,'' saîd John. "" What a Jew that 
manis! He is as rich as Grcesna." 

^*(%, well, as I told her, most men wonld do it.** 

^^ I snppoee so,'' John answered, langhing a littlew 
^ A man the oAer n^it told me he was going to 
make inqniriea conceming the fortones of his b^ 
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WBt m lihe world, laddng both tiie en te r p rise to 
oreate an idea and ihe conrage to follow it out It 
was most oharaoteristie of hîs inhereot smallnesB, 
tiuit in iqpite of his wealdi and the Tery large 
operatioDs that must be oonstantly oocnpying hia 
tiionghts, be oould demean himsdf to write anony* 
mous artîeles in a daily paper, in the hope of in» 
jaring a man he disliked. 

It îs tme that his f eeling agaînst Harrington waa 
as strong as anything in his natnre* He detested 
Jbhn's strength beeause he had onoe made him a 
oonfidenoe and John had done him a favor. He 
disliked him also because he knew tiiat wherovor 
ihey chanoed to foe together John reoeived an 
amonnt of oonsideration and even of respect which 
be himsdf could not obtain with all his monejr 
«ad all his cderemess. His mind, too, delighted 
in detail and revolted against John's sweeping gen» 
ecalitiei. For tlwse sereral reasons YanoQover 
had taken great delight in writing and printing 
aondry vicioas criticifms upon John in the abso- 
lute oertainty of nsA being f oond ont. The editor 
of tiie paper did not know Vanoouyer's name, for 
ihe artidles eame ihrongh the post vîth a modert 
secţoest that they might be inserted if they were of 
any nse ; and tiiey were generally so pungent and 
to die point that the editor waa glad to get them, 
eqieoialljr as no remmxeration was demanded. 

As for ihe oonfidenoe Vanconver had once made 
t» Jdm, it was another instance of his littlenesa. 
At the time when Vanoouver was anxions to marry 
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SybU Brandon, John Harrington was very intimate 
at the house, and was, in Yancouver's opinion, a 
dangerons rival ; at all events he f elt that the con- 
test was not an agreeable one, nor altogether to 
bis own advantage. Accordingly he tried every 
means to clear the coast, as he expressed it ; but 
although John probably had no intention of mar- 
rying Sybil, and Sybil certainly had never thought 
of marrying John, the latter was fond of her so- 
ciety, and of her mother's, and came to the cottage 
on the Newport clifP with a regularity that drove 
Vancouver to the verge of despaîr. Pocock at 
last cotdd bear it no longer and asked John to din- 
ner. Over a bottle of Pommery Sec he confided 
bis passion, and hinted that John was the obstacle 
to bis wooing. Harrington raised bis eyebrows, 
smiled, wished Yanconver all success, and left 
Newport the next day. If Vancouver had not 
di8gu8ted Syba by his inquiries conceming her 
fortune, he would have married her, and his f eel- 
ings towards John would have been different. But 
to know that Harrington had donc him the favor 
of going away, knowing that he was about to offer 
himself to Miss Brandon, and then to h&ye f ailed 
in bis suit was more than the vanity of Mr. Pocock 
Vancouver cotdd bear with any sort of calmness, 
and the eonsequence was that he disliked John as 
much as he disliked anybody or anything in the 
world* There is no resentment like the resent- 
ment of wounded vanity, nor any self-reproach like 
that of a man who bas shown his weakness. 
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Wlien Mrs, Wyndham told John the story of 
Vancouver's failure he could have told her the 
iest, had he ohosen, and she would certaînly have 
been veiy much amused. But John was not a 
man to betray a confidence, even that of a man 
who had injured him, and so he merely laughed 
and kept bis own connseL He would have seomed 
to speak to Vanoouver about the articles, or to 
make any change in his manner towards him. 
As he had said to Josephîne, he had expected 
nothing from the man, and now he was not disap- 
pointed. 

Meanwhile Vancouver, who was weakly but fre- 
quently susceptible to the charms of woman, had 
made up his mind that if Josephine had enough 
pin-money she would make him an admirable wife, 
and he aecordingly began to make Iove to her in 
his own fashion, as bas been seen, A day or two 
earlier Joe would have laughed at him, and it 
would perhaps have amused her to hear what he 
had to say, as it amuses most young women to 
lîsten to pretty speeches. But Joe was between 
two fires, so to speak; she was nnder the two 
inflnences that were strongest wîth her. She loved 
John Hamngton with all her heart, and she hated 
Vanoouver with all her strengUu It is true that 
her hatred was the only acknowledged passion, for 
her maidenly nature was not able yet to compre- 
hend her Iove ; and the mere thought .that she 
oared for a man who did not care for her brought 
the bot blush to her cheek. But the Iove was in 
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her heart all the same, strong and enduring, so ihat 
YanoouYer foond the f ortress doubly guarded. 

He could not entirely explain to hîmself her 
conduct at the party. She had always seemed 
rather willing to accept his attentions and to listen 
to his oonversation, but on this particular evening, 
just when he wished to make a most f avorable 
impression, she had treated him with surprising 
coldness. There was a supreme superioriţy in the 
way she had ais first decUned his services, and had 
then told him he mîght be permitted to get her a 
glass of water. The subsequent satisfaction of hay- 
îng ousted Mr. Bonamy Biggielow, the little poet, 
from his position at her side was small enough, and 
was more than counterbalanced and destroyed by 
her retuming to her chaperon at the first soft- 
tongued insinuation of a deşire to flirt, which 
Vancouver ventured to speak. Moreover, when 
Harrington almost pushed him aside and sat down 
by Josephine, Vancouver could bear it no longer, 
but tumed on his heel and went away, with black 
thoughts in his heart. It seemed as though John 
was to be always în his way. 

It would be hard to say what he would have felt 
had he known that Josephine Thom, John Har- 
rington, and Mrs* Sam Wyndham all knew of his 
joumalistic doings. And yet it was nearly certain 
that no one of the three would ever speak to him 
on the subjeot. Joe would noU because she knew 
John would not like it ; John himself despised the 
whole business too much to condescend to reproach 
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Vancouver ; and, finally, Mrs. Wyndham was too 
mucb a woman of the world to be willing to cause 
a scandal when it could possibly be avoided. She 
liked Vancouver too, and regretted what he had 
done. Her liking only extended to bis conversa- 
tîon and agreeable manners, for she was beginning 
to despise bis cbaracter ; but be had so long been 
an hahituS about tbe bouse tbat sbe could not 
make up ber mind to turn bim out. But for all 
tbat, sbe could not belp being cold to bim at first. 

Jobn bimself was too busy witb important mat- 
ters to bestow mucb tbougbt on Vancouver or bis 
doings. His day bad been spent in interviews and 
letter-writing ; fifty people bad been to see bim at 
his rooms, and be bad despatcbed more tban tbat 
number of letters. At five o'clock be bad slipped 
out witb tbe intention of dining at bis club before 
any one else was tbere, but be bad met Mrs. 
Wyndbam in tbe street, and bad spent bis dinner- 
bour witb ber. At balf-past six be bad anotber 
appointment in bis rooms, and it was not till 
nearly eleven tbat be was able to get away and 
look in upon tbe party, wben be met Joe. For 
a week tbîs kind of life would probably last, and 
tben all would be over, in one way or anotber, but 
meanwhile tbe excitement was intense. 

On tbe next day Ronald came to see Joe before 
ten o'clock. Tbe time bung beavily on bis hands, 
and be found it împossible to occupy bimself witb 
bis troubles. Tbere were moments wben tbe flrst 
impression of disappointment returped upon bim 
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Yerj Bbtongljj but be was conscioiis of a onrîcms 
duplicity about bis feelings, and be knew well 
enoogb in bis inmost beart tbat be was only evoking 
a fictitious regret out of respect for wbat be 
tbougbt be ougbt to f eeL 

^ Teii me all about tbe people bere, Joe," said 
be, sitting down beside ber aknost as thougb iioth- 
ing bad bappened. ^^ Wbo is Mrs. Wyndbam, to 
beginwiib?" 

^' Mrs. Wyndbam — sbe is Sam Wynâbam*8 
wife. Just tbat," said Joe. 

** And Sam Wyndbam?" 

u Ob — be is one of tbe prevalent prof ession. 
He is a millionnabe. In fact be is one of tbe real 



cmes." 



«« Wben do tbey get to be real ? " asked Bonald. 

^^Ob, wben tbey bave more than ten millions. 
Tbe otber ones do not oount mncb. It is mncb 
more tbe tbing to be poor, unlesB you liave ten 
millions." 

^*' Tbat is sometbing in my &yor, at all events," 
said Bonald. 

^ Yery mncb. You bave been to see Mrs. Wynd- 
bam, tben?" 

^^ Ob yes, I went yesterday, and sbe bas asked 
me to dinner to-nigbt. It is awfolly good of ber, 
I mnst say." 

^*' You will like ber very muob, and Sybil Bran» 
don too," said Joe. ^ Sybil is an adorable crea- 
ture." 

^^ Sbe ia most decidediy good-looking, oertainly« 
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There îs no doubt about it." Eonald pulled his 
delicate moustache a little. " Though she îs quite 
dîfferent style from you, Joe," he added presently, 
as though he had dîscovered a curious f act in natu- 
ral history. 

" Of course, Sybîl îs a great beauty, and I am 
only pretty," answered Joe in perfectly good faith. 

** I think you are a great beauty tbo,'* said Ron« 
ald critîcally. " I am sur most people think so, 
and I have heard lots of men say so. Besides, 
you are much more striking-looking than she îs." 

" Oh, nonsense, Ronald ! " 

" Joe — who îs Mr. Vancouver ? '' 

** Vancouver I Why do you ask especially ? '' 

" It îs very natural, I am sure," said Ronald în 
a somewhat înjured tone. " You wrote about him. 
He was the only person you mentioned in your let- 
ter — that îs, he and a man called Harrington." 

" Mr. Vancouver — Mr. Pocock Vancouver — îs 
a middle-aged ma« of various a^complishments," 
said Joe, "more especially distinguished by the 
fact that Sybîl Brandon refused to marry him 
some time ago. He îs an enemy of Mr. Harrîng- 
ton's, and they are both friends of Mrs. Wynd- 
ham's." 

" Ah ! " ejaculated Ronald, " and who îs Har- 
rington ? " 

**Mr, John Harrîngton îs a very clever person 
who has to do with politics," said Joe, without 
hesitation, but as she continued she blushed a lit- 
tle. " He îs always being talked about because he 
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wantB to vefoxm eyerytliing. He k ft gieat Mend 

of 0X0%.^ 

""Oh— I ihoa^t bo/' said Bonald. "^ What 
sort of a f ellow is he ? ** 

^'I suppose he is five-and-thirty years old; he 
is neitlier tall nor short, aud lie bas ied hair,'' said 
Joe. 

'' Wliat a beautyl " langlied Bonald. 

^^ He is not at all ugly^ you know," said Joe, still 
hlushing. 

''Shallleverseeliim?'' 

*^ Youwill see him to-niglitat Mrs. Wyndham's; 
he told me he was going." 

**Oh — are yoa going too, Joe ? " 

*^No. I have another dinner-poiiy. You will 
bave to do withoat me." 

^ I soj^pose I shall alwajrs have to do withoat 
you, now,'' said Bonald disoonsolately. 

" Don't be sîlly, Bonald! "• 

*^ Silly ! " lepeated Surbiton in injured tones. 
^ You («dl it silly to be cot up when one is treated 
as you bave trei^ied me I It is too bad, Joe I " 

'^ You are a dear, silly old tiiing,'' said bis cousin 
affeetionately, ^^ and I wiU say it as mucb as I 
please. It is ever so mucb better, beeause we caa 
always be like brotber and oster now, and we shall 
not marry and quarrel over everything till we luito 
eaoh otber." 

^^I think you are very beartless, all tfae same^ 
said Ronald. 

*^ T^ ftti^^*^ to ">ft| ţjQii^ald '^ -" 
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" You wîU go and marry one of these mîddle- 
aged people wîth red haîr " — 

" Be qxiiet," said Joe, stamping her littiie foot. 
** Listen to me. I will not marry you because I 
like you and I do not Iove you, and I never mean to 
marry any middle-aged person. I shall not marry 
at all, most probably. Will you please to imagine 
what lif e would have been like if we had married 
first, and found out afterwards that we had made 
a mistake." 

" Of course that would have been awful," said 
Ronald. " But then it would not be a mistake, be- 
cause I Iove you — like anything, Joe 1 " 

" Oh, nonsense ! You are quite mistaken, my 
dear boy, because some day you will fall desper- 
ately in Iove with some one else, and you will like 
me just as much as ever " — 

" Of course I should," said Bonald indignantly. 
" Nothing would ever make any difference at all ! '* 

"But, Ronald," retorted Joe laughing, " if you 
were desperately in Iove with some one else, how 
could you still be just as fond of me ? " 

"I don't know, but I should," said Bonald. 
" Besides, it îs absurd, for I shaU never Iove any 
one else." 

" We shall see ; but of course îf you never do, 
we shall always be just the same as we are now," 

" Well — that would not be so bad, you know," 
said Bonald with a certain air of resignation. 

After this conversation Bonald became recon- 
ciled to the situation. Joe's remark that he woidd 
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be aUe to Iove same one else very mndi witlimit 
being any the lesa fond of herself made him refleci, 
and he eame to the ooncluaion that the case was 
oonoeivable after alL He theref ore agreed within 
hÎTnBelf that he would think no more about the 
matter for tiie present, but woiild take what came 
in his way, and tnuA that Joe would ultimately 
ohange her mind. But he went to Mrs. Wynd- 
ham's that ev^ung with a firm determination to 
dislike John Harrington to the best of his abUity. 

A middle-aged man with red hair I Five-and- 
tfairty waa undoubtedly middle-age. Short, toa 
But Joe had bluahed, and there was no doubt 
about it; ihis was the man who had won her affeo- 
tionsr Bonald woold hate him eordially. 

But John lefnsed to be hated« His manner was 
easy and courteous, but not gentie. He was evi- 
dendy no lady's man. He talked to the men more 
âian to the women, and he was utterly without af • 
fectation. Indeed, he was not in the least like 
what Bonald had expected. 

Moreover, Bonald was seated next to Sybil 
Brandon at dimxer, and drove eyery one away who 
tried to distnrb the tâte-d^Ste he suceeeded in pro- 
curing with her afterwards. He was surprised ak 
his own conduct, but he somehow oonnected it in 
his mind with his deşire to hate Harrington. It 
was not T8Qcy fllear to himselfi and it eertiunly wotdd 
have been ineomprehensihle to any one else, but 
the ptesenoe of Harrington stimulated him in his 
«Sorts to amnse Miss Brandon. 
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Sybfl, too, în her qniet way, was very wîUing to 
be amosed, and she f ound in Bonald Surbiton an 
absolute freshness ol ideas that gaye her a new 
sense ef pleasnre. Her a£hir with Yanoouyer bad 
made a deep împression <m her mind, and her 
mo&er's death soon afterwards had had âie effect 
of withdrawing her entirelj from the woiid. It 
was no wonder, theref ore, that she liked this yonng 
l^glishman, so different from most of the men she 
knew best. It was natnral, too, that he shonkl 
want to talk to her, for she mis ihe only joong girl 
present. At last, as Sonald began to feel that 
intimacy whieh sometimes grows out of a sunple 
conversation between two sympathetic people, he 
tnmed to the snbject he had most in mind, if not 
most in bis heart. 

"Yon and my oonsin are very intimate, Miss 
Brandcm, I beKeye ? '^ he said. 

** Yes — I have grown very fond of her in a f ew 
weeks." Sybil wondered whether Ronald was go- 
ing to make confidences. It seemed to her ralber 
early in the acquaintance. 

** Yes, she told me," said Eonald. " She is very 
fond of yon, too ; I went to see her this moming.'* 

** I snppose you go every day,*' said Sybil, smil» 
ing, 

** No — not everj day,*' answered Ronald. ** But 
this moming I was asking her abont some of the 
people here. She seems to know every one/' 

^^ Yes indeed, she is immensely popular. Whom 
«he teii you about ? " 
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«Oh — Mrs. Wyndham, and Mr. Wynâham, 
and Mr. Yancouver, and Mr. Harrington. He is 
immensely dever, she says/' added Konald, with a 
touch of irony in his voice. " What do you thînk 
about him, Miss Brandon ? " 

** I cannot judge very well," said SybiL " He 
is a great friend of mine, and I do not care in the 
least whether my friends are clever or not." 

" Joe does," said Bonald. " She hates stupid 
people. She is very clever too, you know, and so 
I suppose she is right about Harrington." 

^^ Oh yes; I was only speaking of myself,'' an- 
swered SybiL ^^ He is probably the strongest man 
in ihis part of the world." 

^^He looks strong," said Ronald, who was a 
judge of athletes. 

^^ I mean in the way of brains," said SybiL 
^^ But he is more than that, for he is so splendidty 
honest." # 

'^ But lots of people are honest," said Bonald^ 
who did not want to concede too much to the man 
he meant to dislike. 

^^ Perhaps, but not so much as he is. I do not 
believe John Harrington ever in his lif e said any- 
thing that could possibly convey a false impres- 
sion, or ever betrayed a confidence." Sybil looked 
calmly across the room at John, who was talking 
eamestly to Sam Wyndham. 

^' But has he no def ects at all ? What a model 
of f aultlessness I " exclaimed Bonald. 

^^ People say he is self-centred, whatever that 
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may mean. He is oertainly a very ambitious man, 
but his ambitions are large, and he makes no se- 
cret of them. He wiU make a greafc ştir in the 
world some day." 

Bonald would have liked to ask about Vanconver 
also, but he f ortunately remembered what Joe had 
told him that moming, and did not ask his ques- 
tions of Sybil. But he went home that night won- 
dering what manner of man this Harrington might 
be, ooQceming whom such great thîngs were said. 
He was conscious also that he had not been very 
wise in what he had asked of Sybil, and he was 
dissatisfied at not having heard anything about the 
friendship that existed between Harrington and 
Joe. But on the whole he had enjoyed the even- 
îng very mnch — almost too much, when he re- 
membered the things Joe had said to him in the 
moming. It onght not to be possible, he thought, 
for a jilted lover to look so pleasantly on life. 

" Well," said Sam Wjmdham to his wif e when 
everybody was gone, and he had lit a big eigar ; 
^ well, it was a pleasant kind of an evening, was 
notit?" 

^ Yes," said Mrs. Sam, sitting down in a low 
easy-chair for a chat with her hnsband. ^^ What 
a nice boy that yonng Englishman is." 

** I was just going to say so," said Sam. " He 
made himself pretty comf ortable with Sybil, did 
he not ? I conld not help thinking they looked a 
very pretty pair as they sat in that corner. What 
bhe?" 
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^^ He is Miss Thom's cousin. Sam, you really 
must not drop your asbes on the carpet. There 
are no end of saucers and things about." 

"Oh, bother the carpet, my dear," said Sam 
good-naturedly ; " teii me about that young f ellow 
— what is bis name ? — Surbîton, is not it ? " 

"Yes — well, there is not very much to teii. 
He is bere traveling for amusement, just like any 
other young Englishman. For my part I expected 
he had come bere to marry bis cousin, because 
Englisbmen always marry their cousins. But 
Sybil says ît is not true." 

" How does she come to know? " inquired Sam, 
rolling his cigar mhismouth and lookmg at the 
ceiling. 

^^ I suppose Miss Thom told ber. She ought to 
know, any way." 

" Well, one would tbink so. By the way, tbis 
election is going to turn out a queer sort of a busi- 
ness, I expect. John says the only tbing that is 
doubtful is that f ellow Patrick Ballymolloy and 
his men. Now is not that just about the queerest 
tbing you ever beard of ? A set of Irishmen in 
the Legislature who are not sure they can manage 
to yote for a Democratic senator ? '^ 

" Yes, that is sometbing altogether new,'' said 
Mrs. Wyndham. "But it seems so funny that 
John sbould come telling you all about bis elec- 
tion, when you are snch a Bepublican, and would 
go straight against him if you had anything to say 
about it.'* 
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** Oh, he knows I don't vote or anythîng,*' said 
Sam* 

" Of course you don*t vote, becanse you are not 
în the Legislature. But îf you did, you would go 
against him, would not you ? '* 

"Well, I am not sure,'* answered Sam in a 
drawl of uncertainty. ** I teii you what ît îs, my 
dear, John Harrîngton îs not sueh a bad Bepublî- 
can after all, though he î« a Democrat. And ît îs 
my belief he could caii hîmself a Republican, and 
oould profess to belîeye just the same things as he 
does now, îf he only took a little care." 



CHAPTER Xin 

A OOUNCIL of three men sat in certain rooma, 
in Conduit Street, London. There was nothing 
whatever abont the baohelor's front room overlook- 
îng the thoroughfare to suggest secrecy, nor did 
any one of the three gentlemen who sat in easy- 
chairs, with eigars in their mouths, in any way re- 
semble a conspirator. They were neither masked 
nor wrapped in eloaks, but wore the ordinary garb 
of f ashionably civilized life. For the sake of clear- 
ness and convenience, they can be designated as X, 
T, and Z. X was the president on the present 
oceasion, but the office was not heid permanently, 
devolving upon eaeh of the three in suceession at 
each successive meeting. 

X was a man sixty years of age, dean-shayed, 
with smooth ij^n-gray hair and bushy eyebrows, 
from beneath which shone a pair of pretematu- 
rally bright blue eyes. His face was of a strong, 
even, healthy red ; he was stout, but rather thick 
and massive than corpulent ; his hands were of the 
square type, with thick straight fingers and large 
nails, the great blue veins showing strongly through 
the white skin. He was dressed in black, as though 
in mouming, and his dothes iitted smoothly over 
his short heavy figure. 
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Y was very tall and slight, and ît was not easy 
to make a guess at his age, for his hair was sandy 
and thick, and his military moustache concealed 
the lines about his mouth. His forehead was high 
and broad, and the extreme prominenee between 
his brows made his profile look as though the 
facial angles were reversed, as in certain busts of 
Greek philosophers. His fingers were well shaped, 
but extremely long and thin. He wore the high 
eollar of the period, with a white tie fastened by a 
pin eonsisting of a single large pearl, and ît was 
evident that the remainder of his dress was with 
him a subject of great attention. Y might be any- 
where from forty to fif ty years of age. 

Z was the eldest of the three, and in some re- 
spects the most remarkable in appearanee. He 
was well proportioned, except that his head seemed 
large for his body. His face was perfectly color- 
less, and his thin hair was white and long and dis- 
orderly. A fringe of snowy beard encireled his 
throat like a scarf, but his lips and cheeks were 
clean-shaved. The dead waxen whiteness of his 
face was thrown into startling reUef by his great 
hhu^k eyes, in which there was a depth and a fire 
when he was roused that contrasted strongly with 
his aged appearanee. His dress was simple in the 
extreme, and of the darkest colors. 

The three sat in their easy-ehairs round the 
coal fire. It was high noon in London, and the 
weather was moderately fine ; that is to say, it was 
possible to read in the room without lighting the 
gas. X held a telegram in his hand. 
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** Thîs is a perf ecily dear case against ns,^ he 
remarked în a qniet, bosmes&'like manner. 

^It has oocurred at such an unfortunate tîme," 
8aid T, who spoke very alowly and distinctly, wiih 
an English accent 

'' We shall do ît yeC said Z, confidently. 

^ Glentleinen,'' said lihe president, ^ it wUl not do 
to hesitate. There is an individoal in iihîs case who 
will not let the grass grow nnder bis f eet. His 
name is Mr. Patrick Ballymolloy. We all know 
abont him, I expeot? '' 

^I know him very weQ indeed,*' said old Z. 
*^It was I who put him in the bock.** He loise 
quickly and took a large volmne from a shelf near 
by. It was a sort of ledger, with the l^tters of 
the alphabet prînted on the cat edges of the leaves. 

•* I don*t believe Y knows him," said the pres- 
ident. ^^ Please read him to us." Z tumed over 
the leaves quickly. 

" B — BaUy—BaUymonoy— Patrick — Yes," he 
said, finding the place. ^* Patrick Ballymolloy. 
Irish iron man. Boston, Mass. Drinks. Takes 
money from both sides. Yoted generally Demo- 
cratic ticket. P. S. 1882, opposed B. in election 
for Govemor. Iron interest increased. P. S. 1888, 
owns twenty votes in House. Costs more than he 
did« That is all," said Z, shutting up the book. 

^^ Qnite enough," said the president. ^* Mr. 
Patrick Ballymolloy and his twenty votes will 
bother us. What a pity J. H. made that speech ! " 

^^It appears that as Patrick bas grown rich, 
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Patrîck has grown fond of protectîon, then/' re- 
marked Y, crossing one long leg over the other. 

"Exactly," said Z. " That îs it. Now the 
question îs, who owns Patrîck ? Anybody know ? " 

" Whoever can pay for hîm, I expect," saîd the 
presîdent. 

" Now I have an îdea," said the old man sud« 
denly, and again he dived into the book, " Dîd 
eîther of you ever know a man ealled Vancou- 
ver?" 

'' Yes — I know all about him," saîd Y, and a 
contemptuous smile hinted beforehand what he 
thought of the man. 

" I made an entry about him the other day,'* 
saîd the presîdent. "You will find a good deal 
agaînst hîs name." 

" Here he îs," said Z again. " Pocock Vancou- 
ver. RaUways. Rep. Boston, Mass. Was taxed 
în 1870 for nearly a million dollars. Weak char- 
acter, very astute. Takes no money. Belîeved to 
be dîssipated, but he cleverly conceals it. Never 
votes. Has extensive financîal înterests. 1880, 
taxed for nearly three millions. 1881, paid ten 
thousand dollars to Patrîck Ballymolloy (D) for 
carrying a motîon for the Monadminck BaUroad 
(see Railroads). 1882, voted for Butler" — 

" HoUo ! " exclaimed the presîdent. 

" Wait," saîd Z, " there îs more. 1883, thought 
to be wrîter of articles agaînst J. H. in Boston 
' Daily Standard.' Subsequently confirmed by J. 
H. ThatisalL" 
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* Yes,*^ said the president, *^ ihat last note tB 
mine. Hamngt)on wired it yesterday 'with other 
things. But I was hurrîed and dîd not read his 
old record. Things oould not be mnch worse. 
Ton see Harrington has no book with him, or he 
would know all this, and be on the lookout.'' 

^ Has he figoied it out?^ inquired Y. 

f Yes, he has figured it ont He is a first-rate 
man, and he has the Yfhole tliing down cold. Bal- 
lymoUoy and his twenty votes wiU carry the eleo- 
fion, and if Vanoouver eares he can bny Mr. Bal- 
Jymidloj as he has done before. He does care, i£ 
he is going to take the trouble to wzite artieleB 
against J. H., depend npon it.'* 

^Well, tiiere is nothing for it,'' said Z, who, 
in spiţe of his age, was the most impulsive of Hbe 
tixree. ^^We must bny Ballymolloy oorselves, 
wi«i his twenty men.'' 

^^I think that would be a mistate," said the 
president. 

«Do you?''saîdZ. «What do yousay?"he 
asked, tuming to Y. 

" Noadng," repKed Y. 

« Then we will argue it, I suppose,'' said Z. 

** Gertainly," said Hbe presid^it. **I will be» 
gin." He setded himsdf in his chair and Imocdoed 
the ashes from his mgar. 

**I will begin by statii^ tiie exact ]K>sition," he 
said* ^ In the first place tiiis ¥4iole afiair is acci- 
dental, resnlting from tiie death of the junior sen« 
ator. No one could f oresee this event. We had 
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arranged to put in John Harrington at the regular 
vacancy next year, and we are now very busy with 
a most important business here in London. If we 
were on the spot, as one of us could have been had 
we known that the senator would die, it would 
have been another matter. This thing will be 
settled by next Saturday at the latest, but prob- 
ably earlier. I am opposed to buying Ballymol« 
loy, beeause it is an uncertain purchase. He has 
taken money from both sides, and if he has tho 
chance he will do it again. K we were present 
it would be different, for we could hold him to his 
bargain. 

** We do not like buying, and we only do it în 
very urgent cases, and when we are eertain of the 
result. To buy without certainty is simply to be- 
gin a system of reckless bribery, wbich is exaetly 
what we want to put down. Moreover, it is a bad 
plan to bribe a man who is interested in iron. 
The man in that business ought to be with us any 
way, without anything but a little talking to. 
When you have stated any reasons to the contrary 
I will teii you what I propose instead. That is 
all." 

During the president's little speech, Y and Z 
had listened attentively. When he had finished, 
Z turned în his chair and took his cigar from his 
lips. 

"I think," saîd Z, "that the case is urgent. 
The question îs just about coming to a head, and 
we want all the men we can get at any price. It 
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will not do io kt a olianoe alîp. Ii we «aa pot 
J« H. in tiie senate now, we may put anotfaer man 
in at the vacanoy. That makeB two men instead ol 
oue. I am aware that it would be an improbable 
tliing to get two of onr men in for Massaehuaetts ; 
but I beliere it oan be done, and fcHr that reaaon I 
âdnk we ODgbt to make an effort to get J. H. in 
now. It may oob^ someihing, but I do not belieye 
it is unoertain. I expect Yanconver is not the 
sort of man to spend mnch just for the sake of 
i^ite. The questkm of buying as a mie is anotlier 
Btttter. None of ns want that ; but if the eaae is 
urgent I think there is no question about its being 
ri^t. Qf conrse it is a great piţy J. H. said any- 
ihing about proteotiim in that speech. He did 
not mean to, but he conld not help it, and at all 
erents he had no idea his election was so near. If 
we are not oertain of the result, J. IL ought to 
withdraw, because it will injure his chance at the 
TBcancy to have him def eated now. That is all I 
have to say." 

^ I am of opinicm,'* said the president, ^^ that our 
best plan is to let John Harrington take his ohance. 
You know who his opponent is, I suppose ? " 

"" Ira C CUyin," said Y and Z to^sther. 

^ CUvin refused last nigbt,'' said the president, 
**and thej have put Jobbins in his plaoe. Here is 
the tel^ram. It is code three," he remarked, 
handing it to Z. 

Z read it, and his &ee ezpressed the greateat 
•urprisa. 
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^ But Jobbîns belongs to as,'' he criecL ^ He 
will not move hand or f oot unless we advise him ! '' 

*^0f oonrse," said the president. ^But Mr. 
BaUymoUoj does not know tiiat, nor aiij odier 
member of the Legislature. Harrington himself 
does not know it. Verdict, please/' 

** Verdict against buyîng," said Y. 

** Naturally," swd Z. *' What a set of f ools they 
are t How about withdrawing Harrington ? " 

** I object/' said the president. ** Proceed." 

** I think it will injure his chance at the vacaney 
to have him defeated now, as I said bef ore. That 
k all," said Z. 

^ I think it wonld be dangerous to withdraw him 
before so weak a man as Jobbins. It would hnrt 
liis repntation. Besides, oor second man is in 
Washmgton arguing a case and, after all, there is 
a bare d&ance that J. H. maj win. If he does not, 
we win all the same, for Jobbins is in chains. 
Verdict, please." 

Y was fflilent, and smoked thonghtfnlly. For firs 
minutes no one spoke^ and the president occnpied 
tiie time in arranging some papers. 

^^ Let him stand his chanee,'' said Y, at last In 
spiţe of the apparent informalify of the meetings of 
tibe three, there was an unohangeaUe role in their 
proceedings. Whenever a qnestion arose, the mem> 
ber who first objected to the proposition argued the 
case briefly, or at length, with the proposer, and 
the tiiird gave the verdict, against which there was 
no appeal. 

1 Voi. 5 
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These three strong men possessed between theni 
an enonnoiis power. It rarely happened that they 
conld all meet together and settle upon theîr course 
of addon by word of mouth, but constant corre- 
spondenoe and the nse of an extensive set of tele- 
^graphic codes kept them in nnbroken oommnnica- 
tion. No oaths or ceremonies bound them together, 
for they belonged to a small oommnniţy of men 
which has existed from the earUest days of Ameri- 
can independence, and which took its rise bef ore 
that period. 

Into this council of three, men of remarkable 
abiliţy and spotless character were elected without 
much respect of age whenever a vacancy occurred. 
They worked quietly, with one immntable politi- 
cal pnrpose, with which they allowed no prejudiced 
party view to interfere. Always having nnder their 
inmiedîate control some of the best talent in the 
country, and frequently commanding vast financial 
resonrces, these men and their predecessors had 
more than once tumed the scale of the country^s 
future. They had committed great mistakes, but 
they had also brought about noble results. It had 
frequently occurred that all the three members of 
the council simultaneously held seats in the senate, 
or that one or more were high in of&ce. More than 
one President since Washington had sat at one time 
or another in the triumvirate ; secretaries of state, 
orators, lawyers, financiers, and philanthrophists 
had given the best years of their lives to the duties 
of the council ; and yet, so perfect was the organiza- 
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tien, âie tests were so careful, and so marvelonsly 
pfof onnd was the insight of the leaders into human 
character, tiial of all tbese men, not one had ever he^ 
trayed âie cmifidence placed in hun. In the tmest 
sense tbej and theîr immediate supporie rs f onned 
an ordar ; an order of tme men, with whom Ae 
lofwe of jnstîce, honor, and f reedom took the jdaoe 
of oa& and ceremonial, binding them b j stronger 
ohligations than ever bound a ring of ccmspirators 
or a commnnit 7 of religions zealots. 

He great element of secrecy as regards the 
onter world laj in the f act that only two men at 
any one time knew of the existence of the coundl 
of three, and Aese were those who were considered 
fit to sit in the conncil themselves. Even these 
two did not know more than one of the three lead- 
ers as snch, ibough probably personally and even 
intimately acqnainted with all three. The body oi 
men whom the council controUed was ignorant oi 
its existence therefore, and was composed of the 
personal adherents of each of the three. Mani» 
f estly <me member of the comicii could, with the 
consent and cooperation of the other two, corn- 
mand the influence of the whole body of politieal 
adherents in favor of one of his friends, at any 
time, leaving the individual in entire ignorance ol 
the power employed for his advancement. When 
a vacancy occurred in the coimcil, by death or old 
age of any member, one of the two already desig^ 
naled took the place, while the other remaincnl 
ign<Mrant of the f act tiiat any change had occorred* 
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unless the vacancy was caused by the withdrawal 
of the member he had known, în which case he 
was put in communication with that member with 
whom he was most întîmately acquainted. By this 
system of management no one man knew more 
than one of the actual leaders until he was hun- 
self one of the three. At the present tune Z had 
been in the council nearly thirty years, and X for 
upwards of twenty, while Y, who was in reality 
fifty years old, had received his seat fifteen years 
bef ore, at the age of thirty-five. A year ago one 
of the men selected to fiii a possible vacancy had 
died, and John Harrington was chosen in his 
place. 

It has been seen that the three kept a sort of 
political ledger, which was always in the hands of 
the president for the time being, wnose duty it 
was to make the insertions necessary from time to 
time. Some conception of the extent and value of 
the book may be f ormed from the f act that it con- 
tained upwards of ten thousand names, including 
those of almost every prominent man, and of not 
a f ew remarkable women in the principal centres 
of the country. The details given were invariably 
brief and to the point, written down in a simple 
but safe form of cipher which was perfectly famil* 
iar to every one of the three. This vast mass of 
Information was simply the outcome of the per- 
sonal experience of the leaders, and of their trusted 
friends, but no detail which could by any possibil« 
iţy be of use escaped being committed to paper, 
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and tiie result was in man j cases a posîtive knowl- 
^ge of future events, which, to any one nnao* 
qnainted with the system, must have appeared lit» 
tle short of miracolons* 

^^Wliat time is it în Boston?^ înqnired tiie 
president, rising and going to the writing-table. 

** Twenty-eîght minates past seven," said Y, pro- 
dnoing an enormoos three-dial tîme-piece, set to in- 
dicate simtdtaneously the time of day in London, 
Boston, and Washington. 

" AII right, there is plenty of time," answered 
X, writing ont a dispatch on a broad white sheet 
of oable offîce paper. ^^ See here — is this all 
right ? '* he asked, when he had done. 

The message ran as f ollows : ^^ Do not withdraw. 
If possible gain Ballymolloy and men, but on no 
account pay for them. If asked, say iron proteo* 
tion necessary at present, and probably for many 
years.** 

Y and Z read the telegram, and said it would 
do. In ten minutes it was taken to the telegraph 
offîce by X's servant* 

^^ And now," said X, lighting a fresh oigar, ^ we 
have disposed of this accident, and we oan tom to 
cur regular business. The question is broadly, 
what effect will be produced by suddenly throw* 
ing eight or ten millions of English money into an 
American enterprise ? " 

^^When Englishmen are not making money^ 
ihey are a i)articularly disagreeable set of people 
to deal with," remarked Y, who would have been 
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taken for an Englishman himself in anypart of 
ihe world. 

And 80 the council left John Harrington, and 
tomed to other matters which do not in any way 
concern this tale. 

John received the cUspatch at half-past ten 
o'dock in the moming after the dinner at Mrs. 
WyndhamX and he read it without oomprehend- 
ing precisely the position taken by his instructor. 
Nevertheless, the order coincided with what he 
would have done if left to himself . He of course 
could not know that even if his opponent were 
deoted it would be a gain to his own party, for 
ihe ontward life of Mr. Jobbins gave no oause for 
believing that he was in anybody's power. Har* 
rington was left to suppose that, if he failed to get 
the votes of Patrick Ballymolloy and his party, 
the election would be a dead loss. NeverthelesSi 
he rejoiced that the said Patrick was not to be 
bought. An honorable f ailure, wherein he might 
honestly say that he had bribed no one, nor used 
any undue pressure, would in his opinion be better 
ihan to be elected ten times over by money and 
promises of political jobbery. 

The end rarely justifies the means, and there 
are means so f oul that they would blot any result 
into their own filthiness. AU that the world can 
write, or think, or say, will never make it honor- 
able or noUe to bribe and teii lies. Men who lie 
are not brave because they are willing to be shot 
at, in some instances, by the men their falsehoods 
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have înjured. Men who pay others to agree wîth 
ihem are doing a wrong upon the dignity of human 
nature, and the j very generally end by saying tbat 
human natnre has no dignity at all, and very pos- 
gibly by being themselves corrupted. 

Nevertheless, so great is the interest which men, 
even upright and honorable men, talse in the auns 
they foUow, that they believe it possîble to wade 
knee-deep through mud, and then ascend to the 
temple of f ame without dragging the mud with 
them, and befouling the white marble steps. 

** Political neeessity ! " What deeds are done 
in thy name ! What a merciful and poliţe god- 
dess was the neeessity of the ancients, compared 
with the neeessity of the modems. Political ne- 
eessity has been hard at work in our times from 
Bobespierre to Sedan, from St. Helena to the 
Vatican, from the Tea-chests of Boston Harbor to 
the Great Rebellion. Political neeessity has done 
more lying, more bribery, more murdering, and 
more stealing in a century, than could have been 
invented by all the Roman emperors together, 
with the assistance of the devii himself. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ik aU the endless f olk-lore of proverbe, there is 
periiaps no adage more tnie than that whîch wams 
yonng people to beware of a new Iove nntil ihey 
have done with the old, and as Bonald Snrbiton 
reflected on his position, the old rhyme ran throngh 
his head. He was stronglj attracted bj Sybil 

Brandon, bnt, at the same time, he still f elt that 
he ought to make an eff ort to win Joe bac^ It 
seemed so nnmanly to relmqmsh her withont a 
8tn:^le, just becaose she said she did not Iove 
him. It cotdd not be true, for they had loved each 
otiier 80 long. 

When Ronald looked out of the window of his 
room în the hotel, on the moming after Mrs. 
Wyndham's dînner, the snow was falling as it oan 
only fall in Boston. The great houses opposite 
were almost hidden from view by the soft, flntter- 
ing flakes, and below, in the broad street, the 
horse-cars moved slowly along like immense white 
turtles ploughing their way throngh deep white 
sand. The sound of the bells was muffled as it 
came up, and the scraping of the Irishmen's heavy 
spades on the pavement bef ore the hotel f oUowed 
by the regular fall of the great shovelfuls on the 
heap, as they stacked the snow, sounded like the 
digging of a gigantic grave. 
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Bonald f elt that his spirîts were depressed. He 
watched the drifting storm for a f ew mînutes, and 
then tumed away and looked for a novei in his 
bag, and filled a pipe with some English tobacco 
he had jealously guarded from the lynx-eyed cus- 
tom-house men in New York, and then sat down 
with a sigh before his small coal fire, and prepared 
to pass the moming, in solitude. 

But Ronald was not fond of reading, and at the 
end of half an hour he threw his book and his pipe 
aside, and stretched his long limbs. Then he rose 
and went to the window again with an expression 
of utter weariness such as only an Englishman can 
pat on when he is thoroughly bored. The snow 
was falling as thiekly as ever, and ihe turtle- 
backed horse-cars erawled by through the drifts, 
more and more slowly. Ronald tnmed away with 
an impatient ejaculation, and made up his mind 
that he would go and see Joe at once. He wrapped 
himself carefully in a huge ulster overcoat and 
went out. 

Joe was sitting alone in the drawing-room, curled 
up in an old-f ashioned arm-chair by the fire, with 
a book in her lap which she was not reading. She 
had asked her aunt for something about politics, 
and Miss Schenectady had given her the " Life of 
Rufus Choate," in two large blaek volumes. The 
book was interesting, but in Joe's mind it was but 
a step from the speeches and doings of the great 
and brilliant lawyer-senator to the speeches and 
doings of John Hkrrington. And so Tter a while 
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tiie book diopped iipon her knee and ahe leaiied 
fur baok in ihe ohair, her great brown eyes rtaring 
dreamily at the glowing coals. 

^ I was 80 awfully londy/' said Bonald, sitting 
down beside her, ^ that I came here. Yoa do not 
mind, Joe, do yoa? " 

^^ Mind ? No I I am yery glad. It mnat be 
dieadfolly lonely for yoa at ihe hoteL What have 
yoa been doing with yoaraelf ?•" 

«« Oh — trying to read. And then, I was think- 
ing about you." 

^^ That is not mach of an ooeapation. See how 
indastrioas I am. I have been reading the ^ Life 
and Writings of Bofas Choate.' I am getting to 
be a complete Bostonian.'* 

*^ Have yoa read it all ? I never heard of him. 
Whowashe?" 

^He was an extremely dever man. He must 
have been very nice, and his speeches are splendid. 
Yoa oaght to read them." 

^^ Joe, yoa are going to be a regular blue-stodb- 
ing 1 The idea of spending yoar time in reading 
SQch stnff. Why, it woald be almost better to 
xead the parliamentary reports in the ^ limes ! ' 
Jast faney I '' Bonald laoghed at the idea of any 
haman being deeoending to sach dradgery. 

^« Don't be silly, Bonald. Yoa do not know any- 
thing aboot it,'' said Joe. 

^^ Oh, it is of no ase di8<Tnsgîng the qaestion," 
answered Bonald. ^ Yoa yoong women are grow- 
ing altogether too dever, with yoar politics, and 
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your pliilosophy, and your culture. I hate Amer- 
ica!'* 

"If you reaUy knew anything about it, you 
would like it very much. Besides, you liave no 
right to say you hate it. The people here have 
been very good to you already. You ought not to 
abuse them." 

*^No — not the people. But just look at that 
snow-storm, Joe, and teii me whether America is a 
place for human beings to live in." 

^^It is much prettier than a Scotch mist, and 
ever so much dearer than a fog in London," re- 
torted Joe. 

** But there is nothing for a fellow to do on a 
day like this," said Ronald sulhily. 

^^ Nothing, but to come and see his cousin, and 
abuse everything to her, and try to make her as 
discontented as himself/' said Joe, mimicking his 
tone. 

** If I thought you liked me to come and see 
you " — began Bonald. 

" Well ? " 

" It would be different, you know." 

**I like you when you are nice and good-tem- 
pered," said Joe. " But when you are bored you 
are simply — well, you are dreadful." Joe raised 
her eyebrows and tapped with her fingers on the 
arm of the chair. 

" Do you think I can ever be bored when I 
come to see you, Joe?" asked Ronald, changing 
his tone. 
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^ Y<m Mt as if 70a weie, preobely. Yoa kwrr 
people who are bored are generally bores tfient- 
selTes." 

""ThaiikA," said Bonald. ''How kind jou aie!" 

^Do aay aomeibiiig niee, BonakL You haye 
ckme notliiiig but find fault since you came. Hara 
you heard from home ? " 

^ No. Theie bas not been time yet Wby do 
youaak?" 

*^ Because I tboaght you migbt say sometbing 
lass disagreeaUe about borne tban you seem able 
to usy about tbings bere," aaid Joe tartly* 

"YoudonotwmtmethismonuBg. IwiUgo 
airaj again," aaid Sonald witb a gloomy frown. 
He rose to bis feet, aa tboogb about to take bk 
leave. 

''Ob, don't go, Ronald." He paused. ''Be- 
sîdes," added Joe, ^^ Sybil will be hero in a little 
wbile." 

^ You need not offer me Miaa Brandon as an in- 
ducement to stay witb you, Joe, if you leally want 
me. Twenty Miss Brandons would not make aay 
difference ! " 

^ Beally ?" said Joe smiling. ^ You are a dear 
good boy, Bonald, wben you are nioe," sbe added 
piesently. ^^ Sit down again." 

Bonald went baek to bis aeat beside ber, and 
ibey were botb silent for a while. Joe repented a 
little, for sbe thougbt sbe bad been teasing bim, 
and sbe refleeted tbat die ougbt to be doing bar 
best to make bim bappy. 
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^ Joe — do not yoo think it woald be Tery pleas- 
ant to be always like this ? " said Bonald after a 
time. 

"How— likethis?" 

^^Togetiier," said Bonald softly, and a gende 
Xodk came into his handscnne face, as he looked np 
at hifl cousin. ^^ Together — cmlj in onr own 
home." 

Joe did not answer, but the color came to her 
oheekâ, and she looked annoyed. She had hoped 
that the matter was settled f orever, for it seemed 
so easy for her. Sonald misinterpreted the blush* 
For the moment the old conviction came back to 
him that she was to be his wif e, and if it was not 
ezactly Iove that he felt, it was a satisf acticm al- 
moBt great enough to take its place. 

" Would it not ? " said he presently. 

** Please do not talk about it, Bonald. What is 
the use ? I have said all there is to say , I am 
sure." 

*^But I have not,'' be answered, insisting. 
^^ Please, Joe dearest, think about it serioosly. 
Think what a croel thing it is you are doing." lUs 
YiHoe was yery tender, bat he was perfectly calm ;. 
there was not the slightest vibration of passion in 
the tones. Joe did not wholly nnderstand; she 
only knew that he was not satisfied with the first 
explanation she had given him, and that she felt 
sorry for him, but was incapable of changing her 
decision. 

^^ Must I go over it all again ? " she asked pite- 
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ously. ^* Did I not make it dear to you, Bonaldf 
Oh — don't talk about it I " 

** You have no heart, Joe," said Ronald hoily. 
" You don't know what you make me suffer. You 
don't know that this sort of thing is enough to 
wreck a man's existence altogether. You don't 
know what you are doing, because you haye no 
heart — not the least bit of oue." 

*' Do not say that — please do not," Joe en^ 
treated, looking at him with imploring eyes, for 
his words hurt her. Then suddenly the tears came 
in a quick hot. gush, and she hid her face in her 
hands. *' Oh, Ronald, Ronald — it is you who do 
not know," she sobbed. 

Ronald did not quite know what to do ; he never 
did when Joe cried, but fortunately that disaster 
had not oceurred often since he was very smalL 
He was angry with himself for having disturbed 
and hurt her, but he did not know what to do, most 
probably because he did not really Iove her. 

*^ Joe," he said, looking at her in some embar- 
rassment, *^ don't I " Then he rose and rather 
timidly laid a hand on her shoulder. But she 
shrank from him with a petuknt motion, and the 
tears trickled through her small white hands and 
fell upon her dark dress and on the **Life of 
Rufus Choate." 

^^ Joe, dear " — Ronald began again. And then, 
in great uncertainty of mind, he went and looked 
out of ihe window. Presently he came back and 
stood bef ore her once more. 
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^ I sm swfnlfy sorry I said it, Joe. I^ease lot^ 
give me. Yoa cUm't oftai oy, you know, and 
8o " — He hefdtsted. 

Joe looked np at him wîth a smile throug^ ber 
lears^ besntiful as a rose jnst wet wHh a snmmer 
show». 

^' And so — yoa did not think I oould," she said. 
She dried her eyes quickly and rose to her f eet^ 
^ It is yerj silly of me, I know, but I cannot help 
ii in the least,'' said she, tnming from him in pre- 
tense of arranging the knickknacks on the manteL 

^Of course you cannot help ît, Joe, dear; as 
if yon had not a perfect right to cry, if you like ! 
I am such a brute — I know." 

^^ Come and look at the snow," said Joe, taking 
Ins hand and leading him to the window. Enor- 
mous Irishmen in pilot coats, comf orters, and india- 
rubber boots, armed with broad wooden spades, 
were stroggling to keep the drifts from the pave- 
ment. Joe and Ronald stood and watohed them 
kDy^ absorbed in their own thonghts. 

Presently a booby slei^ drawn by a pair of 
strong black horses floundered up the hill and 
slqpped at the door. 

^ Oh, Ronald, there is Sybil, and she will see I 
have been crying. You must amuse her, and I 
will come back in a few minutes." She tumed and 
fled, leaving Bonald at the window. 

A footman sprang to the groimd, and nearly tost 
his f ooting in the snow as he opened a large um- 
brella and rang the belL In a moment Sybil wa» 
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out of the sleigh and at the door of the liouse ; sbe 
oould not sit still till it was opened, although the 
flakes were f alling as thickly as ever. 

«( Oh " — she exolaimed, as she entered the 
room and was met by Bonald, ** I thought Joe 
was heie.'' There was color in her face, and sbe 
took Bonald's hand cordially. He blushed to the 
eyes, and stammered. 

"Miss Thom is — she — indeed, she will be 
back in a moment. How do you do ? Dreadful 
weather, is not it ? " 

*^ Ob, it is only a snowstorm," said Sybil, brosh» 
ing a f ew flakes from her fors as she came near 
the fire. ^* We do not mind it at all bere. But 
of course you never bare snow in England." 

^^ Not like this, certainly," said Bonald. ** Let 
me belp you,'' be added, as Sybil began to remove 
her doak. 

It was a very sudden change of company for 
Bonald; five minutes ago he was trying, very 
dumsily and bopelessly, to console Joe Thom in 
her tears, f eeling angry enougb with himself all the 
wbile for baving caused them. Now be was face 
to face with Sybil Brandon, the most beautiful 
woman be remembered to bare seen, and sbe 
smiled at bim as he took her beavy cloak from her 
shoulders, and tbe toucb of tbe fur sent a tbrill te 
bis bearty and tbe blood to bis cbeeks. 

**I must say," be remarked, depositing the 
things on a sofa, '^ you are very courageous to come 
out, even thougb you are used to it«'' 
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^ You have oome yonrself," said Sjbil, laughing 
a little. ^* You told me last night that yoa did not 
come here every day." 

^^ Oh — I told my cousin I had come beeause I 
was 80 londy at the hotel. It is amazmgly dull to 
8it all day m a close room, reading stupid novek.'' 

*^ I should think it would be. Have you nothing 
ebetodo?" 

'^ Nothing in the wide world," said Bonald with 
a smile. *^ What should I do here, in a strânge 
place, where I know so f ew people ? '* 

^ I suppose there is not much for a man to do, 
unless he is in business. Every one here is in some 
kind of business, you know, so they are never 
bored." 

Ronald wished he could say the right thing to re- 
establish the half-intimacy he had f elt when talk- 
ing ţo Sybil the night bef ore. But it was not eaşy 
to get back to the same point. There was an in- 
terval of hours between yesterday and to-day — 
and there was Joe. 

** I read novels to pass the time," he said, *^ and 
becanse they are sometimes so like one's own life. 
But when they are not, they bore me." 

Sybil was fond of reading, and she was especially 
fond of fiction, not beeause she cared for sensa- 
tional interests, but beeause she was naturally con- 
templative, and it interested her to read about the 
human nature of the present, rather than to leam 
what any individual historian thought of the 
human nature of the past. 
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<« What kind of novels do you like beat ? " she 
asked, sittdng down to pass the time with Bonald 
until Josephine should make her appearance. 

*^ I like Iove stories beat," said Bonald. 

"Oh, of course," said Şybil gravely, "so do L 
But what kind do you like best? The sad ones, 
or those that end well?" 

*^ I like them to end well," said Bonald, " be- 
cause the best ones never do, you know." 

** Never ? " There was something in Sybil's 
tone that made Bonald look quickly at her« She 
said the word as though she, too, had something to 
r^ret 

"Not in my experienee," answered Surbiton, 
with the decision of a man past loving or being 
loved. 

"How dreadfully gloomy! One would think 
you had done with life," Mr. Surbiton, said SybiL 
Lughing. 

" Sometimes I think so, Miss Brandon," an- 
swered Bonald in solemn tones. 

" I suppose we all think it would be nice to die, 
sometimes. But then the next moming things 
look so much brighter." 

" I think they often look much brighter in the 
eyening," said Bonald, thinkîng of the night be- 
fore. 

"I am sure something disagreeable has hap- 
pened to you to-day, Mr. Surbiton," said Sybil, 
looking at him. Bonald looked into her eyes as 
though to see if there were any sympathy there. 
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^^Yes, something disagreeable bas happened to 
me," he answered slowly. " Something very dis- 
agreeable and painful." 

" I am sorry," said Sybil sîmply. But her voice 
sounded very kind and comf orting. 

** That îs why I say that Iove storîes always end 
badly in real life," said Ronald. "But I suppose 
I ought not to complain." It was not until he had 
thought over this speech, some minutes hiter, that 
he realized that in a few words he had told Sybil 
the main part of his troubles. He never guessed 
that she was so far in Joe's confidence as to have 
heard the whole story bef ore. But Sybil was silent 
and thoughtful. 

" Love îs such an uncertain thing," she began, 
after a pause ; and it chanced that at that very 
moment Joe opened the door and entered the room. 
She caught the sentence. 

** So you are instructing my cousin," she said to 
Sybil, laughing. " I approve of the way you spend 
your time, my children ! " No one would have 
believed that, twenty minutes earlier, Joe had been 
in tears. She was as fresh and as gay as ever, and 
Ronald said to himself that she most certainly had 
no heart, but that Sybil had a great deal, — he 
was sure of it f rom the tone of her voice. 

" What îs the news about the election, Sybil ? " 
she asked. " Of course you know all about it at 
the Wyndhams'." 

" My dear, the family politîcs are in a state of 
ronfusion that is simply too delightful," said Sybil* 
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^ Too know it is said that Ira C. Calrin has re- 
fnsed to be a candidate, and the Bepublicans mean 
to put in Mr. Jobbins in his place, who is such a 
popnlar man, and so good and benevolent — qnite 
a philanthropist." 

^Does it make very muoh difference?" asked 
Joe anxiouslj. ^^ I wisb I understood all abont it, 
bot the local names are so hard to leam." 

^ I thought you had been leaming tbem all the 
moming in Choate,'' put in Ronald, who perceived 
that the conversation was to be about Harring^n. 

^It does make a difference," said Sjbil, not 
noticing Ronald's remark, ^^becaose Jobbins is 
much more popular than Calvin, and thej say be 
is a friend of Patrick BallymoUoy, whowillwinthe 
eleetion for either side he favors." 

^ Who is this Irishman ? " inquired Bonald. 

^* He is the chief Irishman," said Sybil laugh- 
ing, *^ and I cannot describe him any better. He 
has twenty votes with him, and as things stand he 
always carries whichever point he favors. But 
Mr. Wyndham says he is glad he is not in the 
Legislature, because it would drive him out of his 
mind to decide on which side to vote — though he 
is a good Republican, you know." 

*' Of course he could vote for Mr. Harrington 
in spiţe of that," said Joe, confidently* *^Any- 
body would, who knows him, I am sure. But when 
is the eleetion to come off ? " 

** They say it is to begin to-day," said SybiL 

*^We shidl never hear anything unless we go 
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to Mrs. Wyndham's," said Joe. "Aiint Zoe îs 
awfully clever, and that, but she never knows in 
ihe least what is going on. She says she does not 
nnderstand politics." 

** If you were a Bostonian, Mr. Surbiton/' said 
Sybil, " you would get into the State House and 
hear the earliest news." 

" I will do anything in the world to oblige you," 
said Ronald gravely, " if you will only explain a 
little" — 

** Oh no ! It is quite impossible. Come with 
me, both of you, and we will get some lunch at the 
Wyndhams' and hear all about it by telephone." 

** Very well," said Joe. " One moment, while I 
get my things." She left the room. Ronald and 
Sybil were again alone together. 

" You were saying when my cousin eame in, that 
Iove was a very uneertain thing," suggested Ron- 
ald, rather timidly. 

" Was I ? " said Sybil, standing before the mir- 
ror above the mantelpiece, and touching her hat 
first on one side and then on the other. 

" Yes," answered Ronald, watching her. " Do 
you know, I have often thought so too." 

" Yes ? " 

*'*' I think it would be something different if it 
were quite certain. Perhaps it would be some- 
thing much less interesting, but much better." 

" I think you are a little conf used, Mr. Sur- 
biton," said Sybil, and as she smiled, Ronald could 
see her face reflected in the mirror. 
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** I — yea — that is — I dare say I am,*' said he» 
heHÎtatinj^y» ^^ But I know exacdy what I mean/' 

**Bat do you know ezacdy what you want?** 
she asked with a laugh. 

'^ Yes indeed," said he ocmfidently. ^^ But I do 
not believe I shall ever get it." 

*^Then that is the Misagreeable and painfol 
tiiing ' you ref erred to, as having happened this 
momîng, I suppose," remarked Sybil, calmly, as 
she tomed to take up her cloak which lay on the 
sofa. Bonald bloshed scarlet. 

^ Well — yes,'' he said, forgetting in his embais 
rassment to help her. 

«at is so heavy," said SybiL «"Thanks. Do 
you know that you have been makîng eonfidences 
to me, Mr. Surbiton?" she asked, toming and 
facing him, ¥rith a half -amused, half -serious look 
in her blue eyes. 

^^ I am afraid 1 have," he answered, after a short 
panse. ^^ You must think I am very foolish.*' 

^^Never mind,'' she said gravely. **They are 
safe with me." 

^ Thanks," said Bonald în a low voice. 

Josephine entered the room, ciad in many fois, 
and a f ew minutes later all three were on their way 
to Mrs. Wyndham's, the big booby sleigh rocking 
and leaping and ploughing in the heavy dry snow. 



CHAPTER XV. 

POCOCK Vancouver was also abroad în the 
snowstorm. He would not în any case have stayed 
at home on account of the weather, but on thîs 
partîcular mornîng he had very urgent business 
wîth a gentleman who, lîke Lamb, rose wîth the 
lark, though he dîd not go to bed wîth the chîck- 
ens. There are no larks în Boston, but the scream 
of the locomotîves answers nearly as welL 

Vancouver accordîngly had hîmself drîven at an 
early hour to a certaîn house not sîtuated în the 
West End, but of stone quîte as brown, and hav- 
ing a bay wîndow as prominent as any sîxteen-foot- 
front on Beacon Street; those advantages, how- 
ever, dîd not prevent Mr. Vancouver f rom wearîng 
an expressîon of fastîdîous scom as he mounted 
the steps and pulled the polîshed German sîlver 
handle of the door-bell. The curl on hîs lîp gave 
way to a smîle of joyous cordîalîty as he was ush- 
ered înto the presence of the owner of the house. 

" Indeed, I 'm glad to see you, Mr. Vancouver," 
saîd hîs host, whose extremely Celtîc appearance 
was not belîed by unctuous modulatîon of hîs voîce, 
and the pleasant roii of hîs sof tly aspîrated conso- 
nants. 

Thîs great man was no other than Mr. Patrîck 
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BallymoIIoy. He received Vanconver în his stndy, 
which was handsomelj f umished with bright green 
wall-paper, a sideboard on which stood a number of 
decanters and glasses, several leather easy-chairs, 
and a green china spitioon. 

In personal appearance, Mr. Patrick BallymoIIoy 
was i^kstiiy more striking than attractive. He was 
both oorpulent and traonlent, and his hands and 
f eet were of a size and thiokness calcnlated to 
cmsh a paying-stone at a step, or to fell an ox at a 
blow. The nails of his fingers were of a hue which 
is made artificiaUy fashionable in eastem ooontrîes, 
bat whidi ezeites prejudice in western oirilizatioii 
from an undoe display of real estate. A neok 
which the IMSnotanr might have jusily ^ivied sur- 
monnted the thickness and ronndness of Mr. Bally- 
molloy's shonlders, and supported a head more re- 
markable for the immense cavity of the mouth, and 
for a qnantiţy of highly pomaded sandy hair, than 
for any intellectnality of the brows or high-bred 
finenesB of the nose. Mr. BaUymolloy's nose was 

tance called vividly to mind the eff ect of one of 
those great glass bottles of reddened water, behind 
which apothecaries of all degrees put a lamp at 
dosk in order that their light may the better shine 
in «he daikness. It was one of the most sorprising 
f eats of natine's alohemy that a liqnid so brown as 
that contained in the decanters on Patrick's side- 
board should be able to produce and nudntain any- 
thing so supematurally red as Patrick's nose. 
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Ifr» BallymoUoy was ciad in a beautifol suit ol 
shiny black broadoloth, and the front of hîs coat 
was irr^^ularljbut richlyadomed witii a profosîon 
of greaBe-spots of all sizes. A delicate soggestrvB 
mezzotint ahaded the edges of his ooUar and cnfb^ 
and from his heavy gold watch-chain depended a 
malackite seat of unusual greenness and brilliancy. 

y ancouvi^ took the gigantic outstretdied hand 
of hia host in his delicate fingers, with an air 
oi cordiality which, if not genuine, was yerj well 
assumed. 

*^ I 'm glad ta see yon, sir/' said tiie Inshnuui 
again. 

" Thankft»" said Vancouver, " and I am fortunate 
in finding you at home." 

Mr. BallymoUoy smiled, and puahed cme of hia 
leather easy-chairs towards the fire. Both men sat 
down. 

^^ I suppose you are pretty busy over this eleotion, 
Mr. BallymoUoy," said Vancouver, blandly. 

" Now, that 's just .it, Mr. Vancourer," replied 
ihe Irishman* ^^That's just exactly what's iha 
mat^r wkh me, for indeed I am very busy, and 
that 's the tmth." 

^Just so^ Mr. BaUymdloy. EspeciaUy since 
the change laat night. I remember what a good 
friend you have always beeii to Mr. Joblans.** 

" Well, as you aay, Mr* Vancouver, I have been 
thinking that I and Mr. Jobbins are pretty good 
friends, and that 's just about what it is, I think." 

*^ Yes^ I remember that on more than <me oeea» 

J Voi. 5 
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mm yoa and he have acted together in the affiairs 
of the state," said Vanconver, thonghtfally. 

^^Ah, but it's the sowl of him that I like," an- 
swered Mr. BaUymolloy very sweetly. ^^He has 
snch a beautîful sowl, Mr. Jobbins ; it does me 
good, and indeed it does, Mr. Vanoouyer." 

^^ As yon say, sir, a man fnll of broad hnman 
şympathies. Nevertheless I f eel sure that on the 
present oocasion your political interests will lead 
you to f ollow tho promptings of duty, and to yote 
in favor of the Democratic candidate. I wish yoa 
and I did not differ in poUtics, Mr. BaUymoUoy." 

^ And, indeed, there is uot so very mndi differ- 
ence, if it comes to that, Mr. Vaneonver," replied 
Patrick in conciliating tones. ^^ But it 's just what 
I have been thinking, that I will yote for Mr. Har- 
rington. It 's a matter of principie with me, Mr. 
Vancouver, and that 's it exactly." 

^^ And where should we all be without principles, 
Mr. BaUymolloy? Indeed I may say that the im« 
portance of principles in political matters is yeiy 
great." 

^^And it's just the greatest piţy in the world 
that every one has not principles like you, Mr. 
Vancouyer. I'm speaking the truth now." Ao» 
cording to Mr. Patrick Ballymolloy's yiew of des- 
tiny, it was the truth and nothing but the truth. 
He knew Vancouyer of old, and Vancouyer knew 
him. 

*'*' You flatter me, sir,'' said Pocock, afifecting a 
pleased smile. ^^ To teii the truth, there is a little 
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mafcter I wanted to speak to you about, if jroa can 
spare me half an bour/' 

*^ Indeed, I 'm most entirely delighted to be at 
yoor service, Mr. Vancouver, and I 'm glad yon 
came so eariy in the moming/' 

^^ The fact is, Mr. Ballymolloy, we aro thinking 
of making an extension on one of oor lines; a 
small matter, bat of importance to os." 

^ I guess it mnst be the branch of the Pocahon- 
tas and Dead Man*s Yalley yon '11 be speaking oC» 
Mr. VancouYes," said the Irishman, with sudden 
and cheerful intorest. 

^ Beally, Mr. Ballymolloy, yon are a man of the 
most surprising qnickness. It is a real pleasui'e to 
talk with yon on such matters. I have no doubt 
you understand the whole question thoroughly.** 

^ Well, it *s of no use at all to say I know nothing 
about it, becanse I have heard it mentioned, and 
that 's the plain truth, Mr. Vanconver. And it will 
take a deal of rail, too, and that 's another thing. 
And where do you think of getting the iron from, 
Mr. Vancouver ? ** 

"Well, I had hoped, Mr. BaUymoUoy," said 
VancouY^, with some afifeeted hesitation, ^^ that as 
an old friend, we might be able to manage mattors 
with you. But, of coorse, tins is entirely unof- 
ficial, and between onrselves.'' . 

Mr. Ballymolloy nodded with something very 
like a wink of one bloodshot eye. He knew what 
be was about. 

"And when wiU you be thinking of beginning 
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the work, Mr. Yancouver ? '' he inqmred, after a 
ahort pause. 

^^ That îs just the qnestion, or rather, perhaps, 
I should say the difficulţy. We do not expect to 
begin work for a year or so." 

^^ And surely that makes no difference, then, at 
all," retnmed Patrick. ^^ For the longer the time, 
ihe easier it will be for me to aceommodate you." 

^^ Ah — but you see, Mr. Ballymolloy, it may be 
that in a year's time these new-fangled ideas about 
free trade may be law, and it may be much cheaper 
for us to get our rails from England, as Mr. Yan- 
derbilt did three or f our years ago, when he was in 
such a hurry, you remember." 

^^And, indeed, I remember it very well, Mr* 
Vancouver." 

** Just so, Now you see, Mr. Ballymolloy, I am 
speaking to you entirely as a friend, though I hope 
I may bef ore long bring about an official agree- 
ment. But you see the difficulty of making a con- 
tract a year ahead, when a party of Democratic 
senators and Congressmen may by that time have 
npset the duty on steel rails, don't you ? " 

^^ And indeed, I see it as plain as day, Mr. Yan- 
oouyer. And that's why I was saying I wished 
every one had such principles as yourself , and I 'm 
telling you no lie when I say it again." Yerily 
Mr. Ballymolloy was a truthful person ! 

" Yery welL Now, do not you think, Mr. Bal- 
lymolloy, that all this taik about free trade is great 
nonsense?" 
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^ And, snrdy, it will be the ruin ct the wliole 
country, Mr. Vancouver." 

^Besides, free trade bas nothing to do with 
Democratic principles, bas it ? You see bere am 
I, tbo best Bepablican in Massacbusetts, and bere 
are you, tbe best Democrat in tbe country, and we 
botb agree in saying tbat it ifl great nonsense to 
leave iron unprotected*" 

^ Ab, it's tbe principie of you I like, Mr. Van* 
eouver ! '* exdaimed BallymoUoy in great admira- 
tion. " IC 's your principles are beautiful, just 1 " 

" Very good, sir, Now of course you are going 
(o voto for Mr. Harrington to-day, or to-morrow, 
or wbeuever tbe election is to be. Don't you tbink 
you migbt say sometbing to bim tbat would be of 
Bome use? I beUeve he is veiy uncertain abont 
protection, you see. I tbink you could persuada 
him, somebow." 

" Wdl, now, Mr. Vancouver, it *8 tbe tmdi 
wben I teii you I was just thinking of speaking to 
him about it, just a litde, bef ore I went up to the 
State House. And indeed I 'U be going to him 
îmmediately." 

" I tbink it is tbe wisest plan," said Vancouver, 
rising to go, ^ and we will speak about tbe con- 
tract next week, wben all tbis electdon bosiness ia 



over." 



^^ Ah, and indeed, I bope it will be soon, sir,'' 
said BallymoUoy. ^^ But you 'U not tbink of going 
out again in the snow witbout taking a drop of 
aomething, will you, Mr. Vancouver ? " He went 
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to the fiddeboard and poured out two stiff doses of 
the amber liquid. 

" Since you are so kind," said Vancouver, gra- 
ciously taking the proffered glass. He knew better 
than to refose to drink over a bargain. 

" Well, here goes," he said. 

" And luck to yourself , Mr, Vancouver," said 
Ballymolloy. 

^^ I think you can persuade him, somehow," said 
Yancouyer, as his host opened the street-door for 
him to go out. 

^ And, indeed, I think so too," said Ballymolloy. 
Then he went back to his study and poured out a 
second glass of whiskey. ^^ And if I oannot per- 
suade him," he continued in soliloquy, ^ why, then, 
it will just be old Jobbins who will be senator, and 
tiiat 's the plain truth." 

Vancouyer went away with a light heart, and 
the frank smile on his delicate f eatures was most 
pleasant to see. He knew John Harrington well, 
and he was certain that Mr. BallymoUoy's proposal 
would rouse the honest wrath of the man he de- 
tested. 

Half an hour later Mr. Ballymolloy entered 
Harrington's room in Charles Street. John was 
seated at the table, fully dressed, and writing let- 
ters. He offered his visitor a seat. 

^^ So the election is coming on right away, Mr. 
Harrington," began Patrick, making himself com- 
fortable, and lighting one of John's cigars. 

^^ So I hear, Mr. BallymoUoy," answered John 
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with a pleasant smile. *^ I hope I may count on 
you, in spiţe of what you said yesterday. These 
are the times when men must keep together." 

" Now Mr. Harrington, you 'U not believe that 
I could go to the House and vote against my own 
party, surely, will you now ? " said Patrick. But 
there was a tinge of irony in his soft tones. He 
knew that Vancouver could make him great and 
adyantageous business transactions, and he treated 
him accordingly. John Harrington was, on the 
other hand, a mere candidate for his twenţy votes ; 
he could make John senator if he chose, or defeat 
hun, if he preferred it, and he accordingly behaved 
to John with an air of benevolent superiority. 

" I trust you would do no such thing, Mr. Bally- 
moUoy," said John gravely. " Without advocating 
myself as in any way fit for the honors of the Sen- 
ate, I can say that it is of the utmost importance 
that we should have as many Democrats in Con- 
gress as possible, in the Senate as well as in the 
House." 

" Surely you don't think I doubt that, Mr. Har- 
rington? And indeed the Senate is pretty well 
Democratic as it is." 

" Yes," said John, smiling, " but the more the 
better, I should think. It is a very different mat- 
ter from the local legislature, where changes may 
often do good." 

" Indeed and it is, Mr. Harrington. And will 
you please to teii me what you will do about f ree 
trade, when you 're in the Senate, sir ? " 
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^ I am afraîd I oannot teii you anything ilait I 
did not teii you yesterday, Mr* Ballymolloy. I 
am a tariff ref orm man. It is a great Democratic 
movement, and I should be bound to support it, 
even if I were not myself so thorough a believer 
in it as I am." 

^^ Now aee bere, Mr. Hamngton, it 's the goE^ 
trath I 'm telling you, when I say you 're mifltAken. 
Here are plenty of us Democrats wbo don't want 
the least little bit of free trade. I 'm in the iron 
bufidnesa, Afr. Harrington, and you won't be after 
thfnlring me such an all-poweiful galoot as to cut 
my own nose off, will you? '' 

^^ Well, not exacdy," said John, who was used 
to many peculiarities of language in bis visitors. 
^^ But, of oourae, iron will be the ihing last on the 
tarifE. I am of opinion that ît ianecessary to put 
enough tax <m iron to protect home-producers at 
the time of greatest depression* That is fair, is 
notit?" 

^^ I dare say you may think so, Mr. Harrington,^ 
said Ballymolloy, knocking the ashes from bis ci- 
gar. ^^ But you are not an iron man, now, are 
you?" 

^^ Certainly not," said John. ^^ But I have stud- 
ied ibe question, and I know its importanoe. In a 
xef ormation of the tariff, iron would be one of the 
things most carefully provided for." 

^ Oh, I know all diat," said Ballymolloy, some- 
what roughly, ^^ and there 's not much you oan teii 
me about tariff ref orm that I don't know, neither. 
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And when yon have refonned other things, you 'U 
be for reformîng iron, too, just to keep your hands 
in. And, indeed, I Ve no objeotdon whatever to 
your reforming everythmg you like, so long as you 
don't interfere with me and mine. But I don't 
trust the princîples of the thing, sîr; I don^t trust 
them the least little bit, and for me I would rather 
ihere were not to be any reforming at all, except 
for the Chinamen, and I don't care much for them, 
neither, and that 's a fact." 

" Very good, Mr. Ballymolloy. Every man has 
a right to his free opinion. Bnt we stand on the 
reform platform, for there is no country în the 
world where reform is more needed than it is here. 
I can only i*epeat that the interests of the iron trade 
stand high with the Democratic party, and that it 
is highly improbable that any law will interfere 
with iron for many years. I cannot say more than 
ihat and yet stick to facts." 

^* Always stick to facts, Mr. Harrington. You 
will find the truth a very important thing indeed, 
and good principles too, in dealing with plain- 
spoken men like myself , sir. Stick to the truth, 
Mr. Harrington, forever and ever." 

" I propose to, Mr. Ballymolloy," answered John, 
intemally amused at the solemn manner of his in- 
terlocutor. 

" And then I will put the matter to you, Mr. 
Harrington, and indeed it 's a plain matter, too, 
and not the least taste of dishonesty in it, at all. 
I 've been thinking I 'd make you senator if you 'U 
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agreetogoagfthuitfree trade, and thal's jngtiîflMit 
1 11 do, and no more.'' 

^^It is impossible f or me to make sach a bargaiii^ 
Mr. Ballymolloy. After your exposition of the im- 
portanoe of truâi I am soiprised tiiat you shonld 
ezpeet me to bdie my ^diole poliiical Ule. As I 
liave toid yoti, I am piepaied to saj^rt laws to 
picteot iion as mnch as is necessary» Free trad» 
Dowadsys does not mean oattmg awayall duties; 
it means a proper adjustment of them to the ie» 
qiurements of cur ccHnmerce. A proper adjust- 
ment of dnties could not possîbly be interpreted to 
mean koj ÎBjnry to liie iron txade. Yon may rety 
upcm âutik, at all eTimts." 

^ Oh, and I'm sine I ean," said BallymoDoy in- 
credniousfy, and be grew, if possible, redder in the 
&oe ihan nature and tbe actîon of alcohol had 
made him. ^And I'm not onlysure of it, bot 111 
swear it 's gospel truth. Bot then, yon know, I 'm 
of opinion that by the time yoa Vt» dcme ref onning 
the other tiiings, tiie lef ormed gentlemen won't lik» 
it, aad tiien they '11 just tom rotmd and eat you tqi 
unless you ref arm us too, and that just means the 
ruin of us." 

^ Come now, Mr. Ballymolloy, Uiat is exagger* 
atbn," said John. ^ If yoa will listen to me for 
a moment " — 

*^ I hapra n't gotâie time, air, and that 's all about 
it. If you'U proiect onr intereats and promise to 
do it, yon II be senator. The eleetîon is eoming 
on, Mr. Harrington, and I'd be sony to see yon 
thrown out." 
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^*Mr. Ballymolloy, I had sincerely hoped that 
you would support me in this matter, but I must 
teii you once more that I thînk you are unreason« 
able. I Youch for the sufficient protection of your 
interests, because it is the belief of our pariy that 
they need protection. But it is not necessary for 
you to have an antî-reform senator for that pur* 
pose, in the first place ; and secondly, the offer of 
a seat in the Senate would never induce me to 
change my mind, nor to turn round and deny every- 
thing that I have said and written on the sub- 
ject." 

" Thcn that îs your last word of all, Mr. Har- 
rington ? " said Ballymolloy, heaving his heavy 
body out of the easy-chair. But his voice, which 
had sounded som what irate during the discussion, 
again roUed ou': in mellifluous tones. 

"Yes, Mr. Ballymolloy, that is all I have to 
say." , 

" And indeed it 's not so very bad at all," said 
Patrick. " You see I just wanted to see how far 
you were likely to go, because, though I 'm a good 
Democrat, sir, I 'm against f ree trade in the main 
points, and that 's just the truth. But if you say 
you will stand up for iron right through, and use 
your best judgment, why, I guess you 'D have to 
be senator after all. It *s a great position, Mr. Har- 
rington, and I hope you 'U do honor to it." 

" I hope so, indeed," said John. " Can I offer 
you a glass of wine, or anything else, Mr. Bally- 
moUoy ? " 
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^ TiiteiJ» and it 's dirty weadMr, too," tuâd 
flBlriclL «"Thankyoo.I'Utekeafitdewliiakey." 

Jolm povred out a g'ass. 

^Yoa wao't let me drink alone, Mr. Harruigu 
ton? " înquned PatridK, holding his tumhler in faJB 
husa» To obliae him, after the maimer of the 
ocHmtxy, Joim pomed oat a small g^iHsa of sheny, 
and pot kis lipa to it» BaUjmoIloj dzained tihe 
wldduy to tiw bust drop. 

^ Yon were not really thinlring I woidd voie for 
l£r. JobbisBi were you now, Mr. Harrington? " ha 
asked, with a cdy look on his red face. 

^ I alwaya hope tkat the men of mj party are 
to be rclied xspan^ Mr. BallymoUoy," saîd John, 
wmiHng politely. 

^Veiy weD, they are to be relied vpott, sir. 
We are, every man of na, to the last drop of Chrîs» 
tîan blood m cor Uessed bodiea,*^ said Patria, 
with a gush of patriotic enthusiasm, at the sama 
time holding ovt hia heavy hand. Then lie took 

faiflleare. 

^ Yoa had better hate said * to the last drop of 
BonrboB whiakey in the bleseed bottlel'" said 
Jolm to himsetf when his yisitor was gone. Then 
fae sat down for a while to tUnk ovest the sitaft» 
tson. 

^TbBl wmt wiU wte against ne yet," ha 
thougfat 

He W9M aatonisked to find kimadf nervoot and 
excHed ior the first time m his lila. With charao» 
teristic determination he went back to his desk» 
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and continued the letter whîch the visit of the Irish 
elector had intermpted* 

Meanwhile Mr. P^trick Ballymolloy was driven 
to the house of the Republican candidate» Mr* 
Jobbins. 



CHAPTEB XVI. 

Stbil was right when she said the f amily j)oli- 
tics at the Wjnidhams' were disturbed. Indeed 
the disturbanee was so great that Mrs. Wyndham 
was dressed and down-stairs before twelve o'dock, 
which had never before occurred in the memory of 
the oldest servant. 

**It is toc perfectly exciting^ my dears,'* she ex- 
claimed as Joe and Sybil entered the room, fol- 
lowed at a xespectful distance by Bonald. ^'I 
can't stand ft one minute longer! How do you 
do, Mr. Surbitonî" 

**What is the latest news?'' asked SybiL 

**I have not heard anything for ever so long. 
Sam has gone roiind to see — perhaps he will be 
back soon. I do wish we had *tickers' here in the 
house, as they do in New York, it is such fun 
watching when anything is going on." 

She walked about the room as she talked, touch- 
ing a book on one table and a photograph on an- 
other, in a state of great excitement. Bonald 
watched her in some surprise; it seemed odd to 
him that any one should take so much interest in a 
mere electîon. Joe and Sybil, who knew her bet- 
ter, made themselves at home. 

It appeared that although Sam had gone to 
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make inqiimes, it was very improbable that any- 
thing would be known nntil late in the aftemoon. 
There was to be a contest of some sort, bnt whether 
it would end in a single'day, or whether Ballymol* 
loy and his men intended to prolong the stroggle 
for their own ends, remained to be seen. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wyndham walked abont her 
drawing - room descanting upon the iniquities of 
political lif e, with an animation that ddig^ted Joe 
and amused Konald« 

^ Well, there is nothing for it, you see,'' she said 
at last. ^^ Sam eyidently does not mean to oome 
home, and you must just stay here and have some 
lunch until he does." 

The three agreed, nothing loath to enjoying one 
anoiher's company. There is nothing like a day 
spent together in waiting for an event, to bring out 
the characteristics of individnals. Mrs. Wynd- 
ham frettod and talked, and fretted again. Joe 
grew sîlent, pale, and anxious as the moming 
passed, while Sybil and Konald seemed to enjoy 
themsdive?. eztremely and talked without ceasing. 
Outside tbe snow f eU thick and fast as ever, and 
the drifts rose higher and higher. 

^^ I do wish Sam would come back," ezdaimed 
Mrs. Wyndham at last, as she direw herself into 
an easy-chair, and looked at the clock* 

But Sam did not come, nevertheless, and Joe 
sat quietly by the fire, wishing she were alone, and 
yet unwilling to leave the house where she hoped 
to have the earliest inf ormatioiu 
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The two who seemed rapidly growing 4idifferent 
to the îssue of the election were Sybil and Bonald, 
who sat together with a huge portf olio of photo- 
graphs and sketches between them, laughing and 
talking pleasantly enough. Joe did not hear a 
word of their conversation, and Mrs. Wyndham 
paid little attention to it, though her practioed ears 
could have heard it all if need be, while she Iier- 
self was profoundly occupied with some one else. 

The four had a somewhat dreary meal together, 
and fionald was told to go into Sam's study and 
smoke if he liked, while Mrs. Wyndham led Joe 
and Sybil away to look at a quantiţy of new things 
that had just come from Paris, fionald did as he 
was bid and settled himself for an hour, with a 
plentiful supply of newspapers and railroad litera- 
tore. 

It was past three o'clock when Sam Wyndham 
entered the room, his face wet with the snowflakes 
and red with excitement. 

** HoUo ! *' he exclaimed, seeing Sonald comf ort- 
ably ensconced in his favorite easy-chair. '^ How 
are you ? " 

"Excnse me," said Sonald, rising qnickly. 
^^ They told me to come in here after lunch,, and so 
I was waiting until I was sent for, or told to come 
out." 

" Very glad to see you, any way," said Sam cor- 
dially. ^^ Well, I have been to hear about an eleo- 
tion — a friend of ours got put up for senator. 
But I don't expect that interests you much?'' 
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**Oii the contrary," said Ronald, "I have heard 
it so much talked of that I am as much interested 
as anybody . îs it all over î ' * 

**0h, yes, and a pretty queer business it was. 
Well, our friend is not elected, anyway'* — 

**Has Mr. Harrington been defeated?'* asked 
Bonald quickly. 

**It's my belief he has been sold," said Sam. 
''But as I am a Republican myself and a friend of 
Jobbins, more or less, I don't suppose I feel so 
very bad about it, after all. But I don't know 
how my wife will take it, I'm sure," said Sam 
presently. ''I expect we had better go and teii 
her, right off." 

/'Then he bas really lost the election?" in- 
quired Ronald, who was not altogether sorry to 
hear it. 

*'Why, yes — as I say, Jobbins is senator now. 
I should not wonder if Harrington were a good 
deal cut up. Come along with me, now, and we 
will teii the ladies. ' ' 

The three ladies were in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Wyndham and Joe sprang to their feet as 
Sam and Ronald entered, but Sybil remained 
seated and merely looked up inquiringly. 

' ' Oh now, Sam, ' ' cried Mrs. Wyndham, in great 
excitement, ''teii us all about it right away. We 
are dying to know!" 

Joe came close to Mrs. Wyndham, her face very 
pale and her teeth clenched in her great anxiety. 
Sam threw back the lapels of his coat, put his 
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thuinbs in the armholes of bis broad waistcoat, and 
iomed his head slightly on one side. 

** Well,'* he said slowly, " John 's wîped out." 

^ Do you mean to say he has lost the election ? ** 
cried Mrs. Wyndham. 

** Yes — he 's lost it. Jobbins is senator.** 

^ Sam, you ace perf eotly horrid I " exolaimed his 
apoase, in deepest vexation* 

Josephine Thom spoke no word, but tomed 
away and went alone to the window. She was 
deathly pale, and she trembled £rom head to f oot 
as she clutched the heavy cortain with her small 
white fingers. 

^^Poor Mr. Harrington I '' said Sybil thonght- 
fully. ** I am dreadfully sorry." 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham and Bonald moved 
toward the fire where Sybil was sitting. No one 
spoke for a f ew seconds. At last Mrs. Wyndham 
broke out: 

^* Sam, it 's a perfect shame ! " she said. ^^ I 
think all those people ought to be locked np for 
bribery. I am certain it was all done by some 
horrid stealing, or something, now, was not it ? " 

^^ I don't know about that, my dear," said Sam 
reflectively. "You see they generally vote fair 
enough in these things. Well, may be that fellow 
BallymoUoy has made something out of it. He 's 
a pretty bad sort of a scamp, any way, I expect. 
Sorry you are so put out about it, but Jobbins is 
not so yery bad, after alL'' 
_ Sybil suddenly missed Joe from the group, and 
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looked across to where she stood by the wîndow. 
A glance told her that something was wrong, and 
she rose from her seat and went to her friend. 
The sight of Josephine's pale face frightened her. 

" Joe, dear," she saîd affectionately, "you are 
ill — come to my room." Sybil put one arm round 
her waist and quietly led her away. Bonald had 
watched the little scene from a distance, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyndham continued to discuss the re- 
sult of the election. 

^^ It 18 exactly like you, Sam, to be talking in 
that way, instead of tellîng me just how it hap- 
pened," said Mrs. Wyndham. " And then to say 
it is not so very bad after all ! '* 

" Oh, I will teii you all about it right away, my 
dear, îf you 'U only give me a little time. You 're 
always in such an inmiense fever about everything 
that it 's perfectly impossible to get along." 

" Are you going to begin ? " said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, half vexed with her husband's deliberate in* 
difference. 

^^ Well, as near as I can make out it was gener- 
ally thought at the start that John had a pretty 
good show. The Senate elected him right away 
by a majority of four, which was so much to the 
good, for of course his fiîends reckoned on getting 
him in, if the Senate had n't elected him, by the 
bigger majority of the House swamping the Senate 
in the General Court. But it 's gone just the other 
way." 

" Whatever îs the General Court?" asked Kon* 
ald, much puzzled. 
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^Ok^ a» General Gourt ia when the Hoose aad 
tlie Senate meet together next day to f ormalty de- 
clave a senator elected, if tiiey have both chosen 
the same man, or to eleot one by a general majority 
]f theyhavenV* 

"" YeB, tbat is it,** added Mrs. Wynâham to Bon- 
ald^ and tlien adâresaii^ her bnsband, ^ Do go on, 
Sam ; jou \e not told ns anything yet'' 

**' Well, as I said, tbe Senate elected John Hai^ 
rington by a majority of four. The Honse took 
a long tune getting to work, and then there was 
some mistake aboat tfae first vote, so th^ had to 
take a second. And when tfaat was done Jobbins 
actoally had a majority of ei^iteen. So John *8 
beaten, and Jobbins wfll be senator anyhow, and 
you mnst just make the best yon oan oot of iV* 

^ Bot I thougfat yon said when the Hoose and 
the Senate did not agiee, tiie General Coort met 
next day and elected a senator?" aaked Bonald 
again ; ^* and in that ease Mt. Harrington is not 
really beaten yet" 

'' Well, dieoretioally he's not," said Sam, ''be- 
eaose of conrse Jobbins is not actoally senator on- 
til he has been elected by the General Coort, bot 
the majority for him in the Hoose was so sorpris- 
ingly large, and the majority for John so small in 
tfae Senate, and the Hoose is so mnch laiger than 
tfae Senate, that the vote to-morrow is a dead sore 
tiiing, and Jobbins is jost as ntnch senator as if he 
were sîttîng in Washington.'* 

^I soppose you will expect me to have Mr. Job- 
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bins to dinner, now. I think the whole businesB 
is perfectly mean ! " 

** Don't blame me, my dear," saîd Sam calmly. 
*^ I did not create the Massachusetts Legislature, 
and I did not found die State House, nor discover 
America, nor any of these things. And after all, 
Jobbins is a very respectable man and belongs to 
our own party, while Harrington does not. When 
I set up creating 1 '11 make a note of one or two 
points, and I '11 see that John is properly attended 
to." 

" You need not be silly, Sam," said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. " What has become of those girls ? " 

" They went out of the room some time ago," 
said Ronald, who had been listening with much 
amusement to the description of the election. He 
was never quite sure whether people could be seri- 
ous when they talked such peculiar language, and 
he observed with surprise that Mr. and Mrs. 
Wyndham talked to each other în phrases very 
different from those they used in addressing him« 
self. 

Sybil had led Joe away to her room. She did 
not guess the cause of Joe's f aintness, but supposed 
it to be a momentary indisposition, amenable to the 
effects of eau-de-cologne. She made her lie upon 
the great cretonne sofa, moistening her f orehead, 
and giving her a bottle of salts to smell. 

But Joe, who had never been iU în her lif e, re- 
covered her strength in a f ew nunutes, and regain- 
ing her f eet began to walk about the room. 
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^ Wbat do jon Uiink H was, Joe, deor?" aakBi 
Sjfail, watching her. 

^Oh, it was nothing. P^rhaps ihe room was 
hot, and I was tired.'' 

^ I thonght yoa looked tired all the moming," 
aaid SybO, ^and just when I looked at yoa I 
ttoiq^ yoa weve going to faini. Toa 'wete as 
pale as death, and you seemed holding yoaiself iqp 
by the cnrtams." 

TKd I?'* said Joe, tiying to laugh. ""How 
sOly of me I I felt faint for a moment — that was 
alL I think I will go home.** 

^ Yes, deor— hai stay a few minutes hxnger aad 
lestyoorsdf. I will order a carriage — iifestiU 
SBOwing hard.** Sybil left the room. 

Onoe alooe» Joe threw herseU npon Ihe soia 
agaîn. She woald rather haye died than have t<dd 
any one, even Syhil B^andcm, tiiai ii was no sidc- 
iiess she f elt^ bat onfy a great and oyerwhelmii^ 
Asapprâiimeni for tiie man she lored. 

Her Iove was donl^ hers — her very own — m 
that it was fast locked în her own heart, beyond 
liie reaeh of any human being to know. Of all 
that came and weni abont her, and flattered her, 
and strove fcnr her graoes, noi one sai^ieeted that 
she loyed a man in tiieir very midsi, passionaielyf 
fsrvenfly, wiih all the sferengÂ Ae had. Bonald's 
Basjndons weie ioo vagae, and toonrooh theiesolt 
oi a pieixmoeiyed idea, to r opro fl on t anyâung Hke 
a oertaînţy to hjmwelf, aad he had noi mentioned 
them to her. 
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If anything can determine the passîon of Iove in 
a woman, it is the great flood of sympathy that 
overflows her heart when the man she loves is hurt, 
or overcome in a great cause. When, for a litde 
moment, that whieh she thinks strongest and brav* 
est and most manly is struck down and wounded 
and brought low, her Iove rises up and is strong 
within her, and makes her more noble in the devo- 
tion of perfect gentleness than a man can ever be. 

** Oh, if only he could have won ! " Joe said 
again and again to herself. ^^If only he could 
have won, I would have given anything ! " 

Sybil came back in a f ew moments, and saw Joe 
lying down, stiU white and apparently far from 
well. She knelt upon the floor by her side and 
taking her hands, looked affectionately into her 
face. 

^^ There is something the matter,'' she said. ^^ I 
know — you cannot deceive me — there is some- 
thing serious the matter. Will you teii me, Joe ? 
Can I do anything at all to help you?" Joe 
smiled faintly, gratef ui for the sympathy and for 
the gentle words of her friend. 

" No, Sybil dear. It is nothing — there is noth- 
ing you can do. Thanks, dearest — I shall be 
very well in a little while. It is nothing, really. 
Is the carriage there ? " 

A f ew minutes later, Joe and Bonald were again 
at Miss Schenectady's house. Joe recovered her 
seif -control on the way, and asked Ronald to como 
in, an invitation which he cheerfully accepted. 
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Jbfin HarrmgfiOB had sp^it the day in a stet^of 
ODadety wMeh was new to him. Einliiusiastic hj 
■atare, he was eaUn by liabit, and he was aurprheJ 
lk> find Bifr hand nnsteadjr and bis brain not espa^ 
ble of tbe mftense applioatien be cooM nsoaUjf 
0ommand. Ten mmntes aftnr ik» residteF of ti»» 
«feetibn were ttnown at t%» Slate Hoose^ he m^ 
oeived a note frem a frîend mfonning hmi* wiAb 
ezpressions of bearty qrmpatiiy bow Ae day bad 
gone. 

The strong phyBÎcal sen», of pain whieh aooom. 
panies all gsetâ cQM^pomtmentB, took hoW} of bim^ 
and' be^f^ baefe în bb seal and dlased bis eyesy bis 
tisetb 8e<r and bkfiwB-pafe^^ifttlbe safferihg, wbilld' 
bicr broad banda oonvnbfnrefy graiţed tbe bea^ 
oefisn anns'> oF bis cba£r. 

It may be that this same bodily agony, wbicb m 
(rf itself bnt tbe gros» reflection in our material 
servea of wfaat tbe sodi iis bearing, ia a wboiesonce» 
proyiBkm tiiat dJEa-wa our finer aoiaea away froni' 
Iboking at wbat migbt blmd tibenr allogetber. 
Tbere sre'tîmea wben a man wonKE go mad if bîJEr 
mind were not detaebed' from it9 acnrrow by tAte* 
qmefr, diarp beating' of bis bodfly beart, and by 
Ăe keen torture of tiie pbysioal body, tâhat ia V^bs" 
tfie tbmatihg of » red4io« knSSe betweett breaal^ 
bone and midriff . 

Tbe expresBRm ^ a^contxoP*' îs dedfy m tbe bla- 
tsnt monlfor of preacfioaB* and nmralistB^ tbe veiy 
cant of empl&ieas and fbQyi. It meai» noi^ing^, 
nor can any plag^ of worcb or conning^ twîating oi 
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k i,»>.'-i«; 



cver gîve it meaning. For the " seif ** 
18 the divine, imperishable portion of tiie etemal 
God whioh is in man. I may control my limbs 
and âie strengih that is in fliem, and I may foroe 
nnder the appetites and passions of this mortal 
body, bnt I cannot myself , for it is myself that 
oontrob, being of nature godlike and stronger thaa 
all which is material. And althou^ for an in- 
finitely brief space of time, I myself may in- 
habit and give lif e to this handf ui of most change- 
aUe atoms, I have it in my supreme power and 
dioioe to make them act according to my pleasnre. 
If I become enamored of the body and its ways, 
and of the subtleties of a fleeting bodily intelli- 
gmce, I have forgotten to control those thii^; 
and having forgotten that I have free will given 
me from heaven to mie what is mine, I am no 
kmger a man, but a beast. But while I, who am 
an mimortal soul, command the perishable engine 
in whioh I dwell, I am in tmth a man. For iho 
aoul is of Gk>d and f orever, whereas the body is a 
tiiing of to-day tliat vanishes into dust to-morrow ; 
bnt Ae two together are tlie livîng man. And 
thus it is that Grod is made man in us every day. 

All that which we know by our senses is bnt an 
illusion. What is true of its own nature, we can 
neither see, nor hear, nor feel, nor taste. It is a 
matter of time, and nothing more, and whatever 
palpable thing a man can name will inevîtably be 
disBolved into its constituent parts, that these may 
again agglomerate into a new illusion for future 

K Voi. 5 
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ages. But that which is subject to no change, nor 
disintegration, nor reconstruction, is the immortal 
trath, to attain to a knowledge and understanding 
of which is to be saved from the endless shifting 
of the material and illusorj universe. 

John Harrington lay in his chair alone in his 
rooms, while the snow whirled against the windows 
outside and made little drifts on the siUs. The 
fire had gone out and the bitter storm beat against 
the casements and howled in the chimney, and the 
dusk of the night began to mingle with the thick 
white flakes, and brought upon the solitary man a 
great gloom and horror of loneliness. It seemed 
to him that his life was done, and his stcength 
gone from him. He had labored in vain for jears» 
for this end, and he had failed to attain it. It 
were better to hare died than to suffer the igno- 
miny of this defeat. It were better never to have 
lived at all than to have lived so utterly in vain. 
One by one the struggles of the past came up to 
him ; each had seemed a triumph when he was in 
the glory of strength and hope. The splendid 
aims of a higher and nobler goyemment, built by 
sheer truth and nobility of purpose upon the ashes 
and dust of present corruption, the magnificent 
puriţy of the ideal State of which he had loved to 
dream — all that he had thought of and striven 
after as most worthy of a tme man to f oUow, 
dwindled now away into a hoUow and mocking 
image, more fiJse than hoUowness itself , poorer 
and of less substance than a juggler's show* 
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He clifiped bis handâ over his forehead, and 
tried to ihink, but it was of no use. Eyerything 
was vagufi, broken, eraabed, and ahapeleas. FaceB 
seemed to rise to his disturbed sigfat, and he mn- 
dered whether he had ever known these people ; a 
gfaastly wearineas as of death wms upon fami, and 
his arms f ell heavily by his sides. He groaned 
aloud, and if in tfaat faitter sigh he eould hava 
bieatlied away his existenoe he would have gladfy 
done ît 

Some one entered the room^ struck a match, and 
lit the gas. It was his servant, or rather the joint 
servant of two (x three of the bachelors who lived 
in the hoose, a huge, smooth-faeed colored man. 

^^ Oh, excuthe me, Mister Harrington, I thonght 
you wath out, Thir. There's two o' th^n notes 
for you.'* 

John roused himself , and took the letters with- 
out a word. They were both addressed in £emi- 
nine handwriting. The one he knew, for H w«i 
from Mrs. Wyndham* The other he did not rec- 
ognize. He opened Mrs. Wyndham*s first. 

"Deas Mb. Habrington, — Sam and I are 
very much put out about it, and sympathize most 
cordially. We think you might like to come and 
dine this evening, if you have no other invitation, 
so I write to say we will be all alone and very glod 
to see you. Cordially yours, 

Jane Wtndham, 

" P. S. Don*t trouble about the answer." 
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John read the note ihrongh and laid it on the 
table. Then he tumed the other missive over in 
his fingers, and finally tore open the envelope. 

It ran as f oUows : — 

*^Mt deab Mb. Habrington, — Please don^t 
be sarprised at my writing to you in this way. I 
was at Mrs. Wyndham's this aftemoon and heard 
all about it, and I must write to teii you that I am 
yery, very sorry. It is toc horrible to think how 
bad and wicked and f oolish people are, and how 
they invariably do the wrong thing. I cannot teii 
you how sorry we all are, becanse it is jnst such 
men as you who are most needed nowadays, thongh 
of course I know nothing about politics here. But 
I am quite sure that all of ihem toiU live to regrel 
iL and that you will win în the end. Don't think 
h fooM, /„e U. wite, be»»» !•„ «, ^ 
that I can't in the least help it, and I think every- 
body ought to* Yours in sinceriţy, 

^^ JOSEPHINE ThOBN.'' 



CHAPTER XVn. 

John read Joe's note m&ny tdmes over before be 
quite realized what it contained. It seemed at first 
a wingnlar thing that she should hare written io 
hîm, and he did not nnderstand iL He knew her 
as an entbusiastio and caprîcîous girl who had some* 
tâmes lai:^hed at him, and sometimes treated him 
eoldly ; but who^ again, had sometimes talked with 
him as though he were an old friend. He called 
to mind the interest she had taken in his doings of 
late, and how she had denounced Yanconver as hia 
enemy, and he thought of the long conversation he 
had had with her on the iee under the eold moon- 
lighL He thought of many a sympathetic glance 
ahe had given when he spoke of his aims and in- 
tentions, of many a eentle word spoken in praise 
cf biTand which at^e time he h^ taken i^rely 
as so mueh small, good-natured flattery, such as 
agreeable people deal out to each other in society 

without any thought of evil nor any espeoial meai^ 
ing of good. AU theae things came hsuck to him, 
and he read the little note again« It was a kindly 
word, nothing more, penned by a wild, good- 
hearted girl, in the scom of consequence or social 
fffopriety. It was nothing but that. 

And yet, there was something more in it aU — 
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8omething not expressed in the abbreyiated words 
and hurriedly-composed sentences, but sometiiing 
that seemed to struggle for expression. John's ex- 
perience of womankind was limited, for he was no 
lady's man, andhad led alife sîngularly lacking in 
woman's Iove or sentiment, though singularly de- 
pendent on the friendship of some woman. Never- 
theless he knew that Joe's note breathed tiie essence 
of a sympathy wider than that of mere every-day 
acqnaintance, and deeper, perhaps, than that of any 
friendship he had known. He could not have ex- 
plained the f eeling, nor reasoned upon it, but he 
knew well enough that when he next met Joe it 
would be on new terms. She had declared herself 
his friend in a way no longer mistakable, for she 
must have f oUowed her first impulse in writing snch 
a note, and the impulse must have been a strong 
one. 

For a while he debated whether to answer the 
note or not, almost forgetting his troubles in the 
tumult of new thoughts it had suggested to hinu 
A note, thought he, required an answer, on general 
principles — but sueh a note as this would be better 
answered in person than by any pen and paper* 
He would caii and see Joe, and thank her for it. 
But, again, he knew he could not see her until the 
next day, and that seemed a long tune to wait. It 
would not have been long under ordinary circum- 
stances, but in this case it seemed to him an imrea- 
sonable delay. He sat down and took a pen in his 
fingers. 
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**Dear Miss Thorn'* — he began, and stopped. 
In America it is more formal to begin without 
the preliminary *'my;*' in England the *^my'' is 
indispensable, nnless people are on familiar terms. 
John knew this, and refleeted that Joe was Eng- 
lish. While he was refleeting his eye fell upon a 
heap of telegraph blanks, and he remembered 
that he had not given notice of his defeat to the 
council. He pushed aside the note pape'r and took 
a f orm for a eable dispateh. In a moment Joe was 
forgotten in the sudden shock that brought his 
thoughts baek to his position. He wrote out a 
simple message addressed to Z, who was the only 
one of the three whom he oflBcially knew. 

But when he had done that, he fell to thinking 
about Joe again, and resolved to write the note. 

**My deab Miss Thorn — I cannot allow your 
very friendly words to remain unanswered until 
to-morrow. It is kind of you to be sorry for the de- 
feat I have suffered, it is kinder still to express your 
sympathy so direetly and so soon. Conceming the 
circumstances which brought the contest to such a 
result, I have nothing to say. It is the privilege 
of elective bodies to choose as they please, and in- 
deed, that is the object of their existence. No one 
has any right to complain of not being elected, for 
a man who is a candidate knows f rom the first what 
he is undertaking, and what manner of men he has 
to deal with. Personally, I am a man who has 
fought a fight and has lost it, and however firmly I 
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still beH%ye in the oause which led me to the strog- 
gle, I oonf ess that I am disappointed and disheart- 
ened at being vanquished. You are good enoagh 
to saj you believe I shall win in tbe end ; I oan 
only answer that I thank you very heartily indeed 
for saying ao, thoogh I do not think it is likely that 
any eff orts of mine will be attended with suooess 
for a long time* 

«« Believe me, with great gratitade, 
'* Very sincerely yours, 

"John Harrington/' 

It was a longer note than he had meant to write» 
in f act it was almost a letter ; but he read it over 
and was oonvinoed he had said vxhat he meant to 
say, which was always the principal oonsideration 
Iq such matters. Accordingly the missive was 
dispatched to its destination. As for Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, John determined to accept her invitation, and 
to answer it in person by appearing at the dinner- 
hour. He would not let any one think he was so 
broken-hearted as to be unable to show himself • 
He was too strong for that, and he had too mach 
pride in his strength. 

He was right in going to Mrs. Wyndham's, for 
she and her husband were his oldest friends, and he 
imderstood well enough what tme hearts and what 
bonest loyalty lie sometimes conoealed in the bosoms 
of those brisk, pecoUar pe(^le, who seem unable to 
speak seriously for long about the most serious sub- 
jects, and whose quaint turna ci Janguage seem 
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often so unfit to express any deep f eeling. But 
while he talked with his hosts his own thoughts 
strayed again and again to Joe, and he wondered 
what kind of woman she really was. He intended 
to viBit her a.e oext day. 

The next day came, however, and yet John did 
not turn his steps up the hill towards Miss Schenec- 
tady's house. Ii was a eloudless moming after the 
heavy storm, and the great drifts of snow flashed 
like heaps of diamonds in the sun. AII the air 
was clear and cold, and the red briek pavements 
were spotted here and there with white patches 
left from the shovels of the Irishmen. Sleighs of 
all sizes were ploughing their way hither and 
tiiither, breaking oul a track in the heavy mass 
that encumbered the streets. Every one was 
^pped m furs, and every one's face wa« red with 
the smarting cold. 

Joe stayed at home until mid-day, when she 
went to a luncheo -party of young girls. As usual, 
they had been sewing for the poor, but Joe thought 
that she was not depriving the poor people of any 
very material assistanec by staying away from 
fte more industrious part of thVÎntertaLnent. 
The sewing they all did together in a moming did 
not produce results whereby even the very smallest 
baby could have been clothed, and the part effected 
by each separate damsel in this whole was conse- 
quently somewhat insignificant. Joe would have 
stayed at home outright had the weather not been 
so magnificent, and possibly she thought that she 
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mi^t meet John Harrington on lier ymj to Ae 
lioase of her friend in Dartmonth Street 

Fate, however, was against her, for she had not 
w&Iked thirty yards down the hiU bef ore she was 
overtaken by Pooock Vancouver. He had been 
Htaindhig in one of Hbe semi-circnlar bay windows 
of the Somerset Club, and seeing Joe coming 
down die steep încline, had hurriediy taken his 
ooat and hat and gone ont in pnrsnit of her. Had 
he suspected in the least how Joe f elt toward him, 
he wonld haye fled to the end of the world rather 
than meet her. 

^^ Good moming, Miss Thom," he said, walking 
rapidly by her aide and taking off his hat, ^ how 
very eariy you are to-day.** 

^ It ia not early," said Joe, kx>king at him coldly, 
^^ it is nearly one o'clock.'* 

^'It wonld be called early for most people,*' said 
Vanconver ; ** for Mrs. Wyndham, for instance.*' 

^ I am not Mrs. Wyndham,'' said Joe. 

^ I am going to see Harrington," remarked Van- 
couver, who peroei/ed uh"t Joe was not in a good 
humor. ^ I am afrai^ ^e must be dreadfully cut 
up about this business." 

^^ So you are going to oondole with him ? I do 
not believe he is in the least disturbed. He has 
far too much sense." 

^I fanoy the most sensible man în the world 
wonld be a trifle annoyed at being def eated in an 
election, Miss Thom," said Vanoouyer blandly. 
^ I am afraid you are not very sorry for him. He 
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is an old frîend of mine, and though I differ from 
him in politica, very passively, I cannot do less 
than go and see him, and teii him how mueh I 
regret, personally, that he should be defeated." 

Joe's lip cnrled in scom, and she flnshed angrily. 
She eould have struck Vancouver's pale face with 
infinite pleasure and satisfaction, but she said 
nothing in immediate answer. 

*' Do you not think I am right ? " asked Van- 
couver. " I am sure you do ; you have such a 
good heart." They passed Charles Street as he 
was speaking, and yet he gave no sign of leaving 
her. 

'^ I am not sure that I have a good heart, and I 
am quite sure that you are utterly wrong, Mr. 
Vaneouver," said Joe, in calm tones. 

"Really? Why, you quite surprise me, Miss 
Thom. Any man in my place ought " — 

*^ Most men in your place would avoid Mr. Har- 
rington," interrupted Joe, tuming her dear brown 
eyes full upon him. Had she been less angry she 
would have been more cautious. But her blood 
was up, and she took no thought, but said what 
she meant, boldly. 

" Indeed, Miss Thom," said Vancouver, stiffly, 
*^ I do not understand you in the least. I think 
what you say is very extraordinary. John Hax- 
rington has always been a friend of mine." 

" That may be, Mr. Vancouver, but you are cer- 
tainly no friend of his," said Joe, with a soomful 
laugh. 
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YoQ wtonish me beyond measoie,'^ rajoiiiMl 
Pooock, Tnaintatning \m air of injured yiitiie, al- 
t&ougb he inwaxdly leit tbat he waa in some imr- 
minent dai^er. ^^How caa ym possiblj say waxh 
atbiiig?" 

Joe eauld bear it bo kn^er. &cub was veij im- 
pradenfey but hex hame^ aager boiled over. Sie 
stopped in her walk, her back against the iron 
raffinges and she faeed Y ancoaver with a look that 
frigkiened him. He was f orced to stop also, and 
he omld not do less tban retom her ghinoe. 

^ Do y <m dare to stanei there and teii me that 
you are Mr. Ebrrington'i:; friend?" she asked in 
low distinct tones. ^ Yoo, the writer of artides in 
the ^ Daily Standard,' caUmg hîm a fool and a 
charlatan? Yoo, irho have done yoor veiy best to 
deieat him m tfais election? Indeed, it is too ab- 
surd ! " She laoghed aloud in utter scom, and 
then tumed to continue her way. 

y anconyer toraed a shade paler tkan was natnral 
with y», and looked down. He was Tery mndi 
fr^htened, for he was a coward. 

^ Miss Thom,'' he said, ^ I am sorrr tou shouU 
beUeve such calumnies I give yo7mVword <£ 
honcnr that I have never eiâier written or spoken 
against Mr. Harrington. He ia 000 of nrjr best 
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Joe did not answer ; ske did not even look ai 
hm, bot wdkfid on in silnice. He did not dare to 
speak agam, and as tfaey readbed tiia oomer of the 
Public Garden he lifted his hat. 
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*'I am quite sure that you will find you have 
misjudged me,Miss Thom/' he said,with a grieved 
look. **In the meanwhile I yrish you a very good 
moming/* 

* * Good-moming, ' ' said Joe, without looking at 
him; and she passed on, full of indignation and 
wrath. 

To teii the truth, she was so much delighted at 
having spoken her mind for once, that she had not 
a thought of any possible consequenees. The de- 
light of having dealt Vancouver such a buffet was 
very great, and she f elt her heart beat fast with a 
triumphant pleasure. 

But Vancouver tumed and went away with a 
very unpleasant sensation in him. He wished with 
all his might that he had not left the comf ortable 
bay window of the Somerset Club that moming, 
and more than all he wished he eould ascertain how 
Joe had come to know of his joumalistic doings. 
As a matter of fact, what she had said conceming 
Pocock's efforts against John in the election had 
been meant in a most general way. But Van- 
couver thought she was referring to his interview 
with Ballymolloy, and that she understood the 
whole matter. Of course, there was nothing to be 
done but to deny the accusations f rom beginning 
to end ; but they nevertheless had struck deep, and 
he was thoroughly alarmed. When he left the 
club he had had no intention of going to see Har- 
rington; the idea had formed itself while talking 
with her. But now, again, he felt that he could 
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not go. He had not the oourage to face the man 
he had injuied, principally because he strongly 
snspected that if Joe knew what he had done, 
John Harrington most Ukely knew it toc. 

He was donbly hit. He would have been less 
completely confosed and frightened if the attaek 
had oome from Sybil Brandon ; but he had had 
vague ideas of trying to marry Joe, and heguessed 
that any such plan was now hopelessly out of the 
question. He tumed his steps homeward, uncer- 
tain what to do, and hoping to find counsel in sol- 
itude. 

He took np the letters and papers that lay on 
his study table, brought by the mid-day post. One 
letter in particular attracted his attention, and he 
singled it out and opened it. It was dated from 
London, and had been twelve days on its way. 

" My deab Vancouver, 

^' Enclosed please find Bank of England Post 
Note for your usual quarterly honorarium, £1250. 
My firm will address you upon the use to be made 
of the Proxies lately sent you for the ensuing elec- 
tion of officers of the Pocahontas and Dead Man's 
Valley R. R., touching your possession of which I 
beg to reiterate the importance of a more than 
masonic discretion. I apprehend that unless the 
scattered shares should have been quickly absorbed 
for the purpose of obtaining a majorîty, these 
Proxies wiU enable you to control the election of 
the proper ticket. If not, and if the Leviathan 
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Aonld decline tiie OTeitnres that will be made to 
him during his summer visit to London, I shoold 
like yo«r estimate of five thousand shares more, to 
be picked ap in die next three months, which wîU 
asBure oar friends the control. Shonld the pro- 
iqnctiTe figure be too hi^ we may elect to sell oot, 
aft^ rigging the market for a boom. 

** In either event there wîll be lots of pîckîngs în 
tiie rise and f all of the shares for the <dd joint ac- 
ocMint, which has been so profitable because yoa 
have ao skillfolly covered up yonr tracks. 

*' Yours faîthfolly, 

"Saunders Grabbles.*' 

**P. S. The expectations of the young lady 
abcmt whom yon inquire are involved in snch a tan- 
gie of conditions as could only have occurred to the 
e«nted fancy of aa old Anglo-Indian. He left 
aboat twenty iaee of rupees in Tarions bonds — GK 
L P. and otliers — to his nephew, Bonald Sorbi- 
ton, and to his niece jointly, provided that they 
marry eadi ot^r. If they do not, one quarter of 
the estate is to go to the one who marries first, and 
the remaining three quarters to the other. The es- 
tate is in tlie hands of trustees, who pay an allow- 
ance to tiie heirs. In case they marry each otiier, 
the said heirs have power to dispose 1^ wîU of the 
ii^ritanoe. Otherwise the whole of it reverts to 
the last suryiyor, and at his or her death it is to be 
deroted to f oonding a home for superannuated gor- 
emesse»." 
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Vanconver read the letter throngh with oare, and 
held it a moment in his hand. Then he croshed it 
angrily togetber and tossed it into the fire. It 
seemed as though everything went wrong with him 
to^y. Not only was no inf ormation ooncemmg 
Joe of any use now. It would be a hard thing to 
disabuse her of the idea that he had written those 
articles. After all, though, as he thought the mat- 
ter over, it conld be only guess-work. The mana- 
scripts had always gone throngh the post, signed 
¥âth a f eigned name, and it was utterly impossible 
that the editor himself eould know who had written 
them. It would be still more impossible, therefore, 
for any one else to do more than make a guess. It 
is easy to deny any statement, however correet, 
when f ounded on such a basis. But there was the 
other thing: Joe had aocused him of having opposed 
John's eleetion to the best of his ability. No one 
couid prove that either. He had even advised 
Ballymolloy to vote for John, in so many words. 
On the whole, his conscience was clear enough. 
Vancouver's conscience was represented by all those 
things which could by any possibility be f ound out ; 
the things that no one could ever know gave him 
no anxiety. In the present case the first thing to 
be done was plainly to put the whole blame of the 
articles on the shoulders of some one else, a person 
of violent poUtical views and yeiy great yanily, 
who would be greatly flattered at being thought 
the author of anything so clever. That would not 
be a difficult taak. He would broach the subject 
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to Mrs. Wyndham, telling her that the man, who- 
ever he should be, had told him in strictest confi- 
dence that he was the writer. Vancouver would 
of course teii it to Mrs. Wyndham as a state se- 
cret, and she would teii some one else — ^ît would 
soon be public property, and Joe would hear of ît. 
It would be easy enough to pitch upon some indi- 
vidual who would not deny the imputation, or who 
would deny it in such a way as to leave the impres- 
sion on the public mind unchanged,more especially 
as the articles had accomplished the desîred result. 

The prime cause of all this, John Hamngtoii 
himself , sat in his room, unconscious, for the time, 
of Vancouver *s existence. He was in a state of 
great depression and uncertainty, for he had not 
yet rallied f rom the blow of the def eat. Moreover 
he was thinking of Joe, and her letter lay open on 
the table beside him. His whole heart went out 
to her in thanks for her ready sympathy, and he 
had almost made up his mind to go and see her, 
as he had at first determined to do. 

He would have laughed very heartily at the idea 
of being in Iove, for he had never thought of him- 
self in such a position. But he realized that he 
was fond of JosephineThom,that he was thinking 
of her a great deal, and that the thought was a 
comfort to him in. his distress. He knew very well 
that he would find a great rest and refreshment in 
talking to her at present, and yet he could not de- 
cide to go to her. John was a man of calm man- 
ner and with plenty of hard, practicai sense, in 
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spiţe of the great enthusiaâm that bumed like a fire 
within him, and tbat was tbe maînspring of his ez- 
istence. But like all orators and men much accus- 
tomed to dealing with the passions of others, he was 
full of quick intuitions and instincts which rarely 
betrayed him. Something wamed him not to seek 
her socieţy, and though he said to himself that he 
was very far from being in Iove, the thought that 
he might some day find that he wished to marry 
her presented itself continually to his mind ; and 
since John had elected to devote himself to celibaqy 
and poHtics, there waâ nothing more repugnant to 
his whole life than the id^a of marriage. 

At this juncture, while he was revolving in his 
mind what was best to be done, a telegram was 
brought to him. It was from Z, and in briefest 
terms of authoriţy commanded John to hold him- 
self ready to start for London at a moment's no- 
tice. It must have been dispatehed within a few 
hours after receiving his own message of the night 
bef ore, and considering the difference of time, must 
have been sent from London early in the after- 
noon. It was clearly an urgent case, and the su- 
preme three had work for John to do, even though 
he had not been made senator. 

The order was a great relief. It solved all his 
nnoertainţy and scattered all his doubts to the 
wind. It gave him new courage and stimulated 
his curiosiiy. Z had only sent for him twice be- 
fore, and then only to caii him from Boston or 
New York to Washington. It was clear that 
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something of very great importance was likely to 
occur. ffis energy retumed in fuU, with the an- 
ticipation of work to do and of a joumey to be 
made, and before night he was f uUy prepared to 
leaveonreceiptofhisorders. His J was pa«ked, 
and he had drawn the money necessary to take him 
to London. 

As for Joe, he couid go and see her now if he 
pleased. In twenty-four hours he might be gone, 
never to see her again. But it was too late on that 
day — he would go on the f ollowing moming. 

It was still the height of the Boston season, whieh 
îs short, but merry while it lasts. John had a din- 
ner-party, a musical evening, and a ball on his list 
for the evening, and he resolved that he would go 
to all three, and show himself bravely to the world. 
He was fuU of new courage and strength since he 
had received Z's message, and he was determined 
that no one should know what he had suffered. 

The dinner passed pleasantly enough, and by 
ten o'doch he was at the musical party. There he 
f ound the Wyndhams and many other friends, but 
he looked in vain for Joe ; she was not there. Be- 
fore midnight he was at the dance, pushing his way 
through crowds of aequaintances, stumbling over 
loving couples ensconced on the landings of the 
stairs, and running against f orlom old ladies, whose 
mouths were fidl of ice-cream and their hearts of 
bittemess against the younger generation ; and so, 
at last, he reaehed the ball-room, where everything 
that was youngest and most f resh was assembled, 
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.waying mă gUding, and badringand tniningin 
ihe easy, graceful haU-walk, half-slide of the Bos- 
ton step. 

As John stood looking on, Joe passed hîm, leav- 
ing the room on Mr. Topeka's arm. There was a 
little open spaoe bef ore her in the orowd, and Po- 
cock Vanconver darted out with the evident inten- 
tion of speaking to her. Bot as she caught sight 
of him she tomed suddenly awaj, pnlling Mr* 
Topeka round by his arm. It was an extremelj 
^' marked thing to do.'' As she tumed she unex- 
pectedly came faoe to &oe with John, who had 
wmtohed the manoenyre. The color came quickly 
to her face, and she was sKg^tly embarrassed; 
neyerthdess she held ont her hand and greeted 
John cordially. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

**I AM so glad to have found you," said John to 
Josephine, when the latter had disposed of Mr. 
Topeka. They had chosen a quiet corner in a 
dimly-lighted room away from the dancers. '*But 
I suppose it is nseless to ask you for a danceî'* 

**No/' said Joe, looking at her cârd; **I always 
leave two dances f ree in the middle of the evening 
in case I am tired. We will sit them out. ' * 

**Thank you," said John, looking at her. She 
looked pale and a little tired, but wonderfully 
lovely. **Thank you," he repeated, **and thank 
you also for your most kind note." 

**I wish I could teii you better how very sorry 
I am," said Joe, impulsively. **It is bad enough 
to look on and see such things done, but I should 
think you must be nearly distracted." 

**I think I was at first," said John, simply. 
**But one soon grows used to it. Man is a vain 
animal, and I suppose no one could lose a fight as 
I have without being disappointed. " 

**If you were not disappointed it would be a 
sign you did not really care," answered Joe. 
**And of course you must care — a great, great 
deal. It is a loss to your cause, as well as a loss 
to yourself. But you cannot possibly give it up; 
you will win next time." 
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** Yes," saîd John, " I hope I shall win some day,** 
But bis Yoice sounded uncertain ; it lacked that de- 
termined ring that Joe loved so well. She felt 
as she sat beside him that he was deeply hurt and 
needed fresh encottragement and strength to restore 
him to his old seif. She longed to help him and 
to roase him once more to the consciousness of 
power and the hope of victory. 

«Iţ 18 my experience," said she wîth an aîr of 
snperioriiy that would have been amusing if she 
had spoken less eamestly — *^ it îs my experienoe 
that one shonld never think of anything in which 
one has come to grief . I know, when one is going 
at a big thing — a double post and raQs with a 
ditoh, or anything like that, yon know — it would 
never do to remember that yon have come off at 
the same thing or at something else before. When 
a man is always remembering his last tumble ho 
has lost his nerve, and had better give up hunting 
altogether. Xhinlring that you may get an ugly 
fall win not help you over anything.'' 

" No,** said John, " that is very true.** 

^^ You must forget all about it and begin again. 
You have missed one bird, but you are a good shot, 
and you wiU not miss the next.'* 

^^You are a most encouraging person, Miss 
Thom,** said John with a &int smile. ^^ But you 
know the only test of a good shot is that one hits 
the mark. I have missed at tfae first trial, and 
that is no reason why I shoold not miss at the 
seoond, too." 
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- You are disappointed and unhappy now," said 
Joe, gently. "It is very natural indeed. Any- 
body would f eel like that. But you must not be- 
lieve in yourself any less than your friends believe 
în you,** 

** I fancy my friends do not all think alike," an- 
swered John. " But 1 am gratef ui to you for what 
you say." 

He was indeed sfrateful, and the soothincf sound 
of her gentle voi^was Ae best refres Jent for 
his troubled spirit. He thought for a moment how 
brave a man could be with sueh a woman by his 
side ; and the thought pleased him, the more be- 
cause he knew that it could not be realized. They 
sat in silence for a while, contented to be together, 
and in sympathy. But bef ore long the anxiety for 
the future and the sense of his peculiar position 
came over John again. 

" Do you know," he said, " there are times when 
I regret it all very much ? I never told any one so 
before— perhaps I wa^ never so sure of it as I 
have been since this affair." 

*' What is it that you regret so much?" asked 
Joe, sofdy. " It is a noble lif e." 

^^ It is, indeed, if only a man knows how to Uve 
it," answered John. ^^ But sometimes I think I do 
not. You once said a very true thing to me about 
it alL Do you remember ? ** 

"No; what was it?" 

" You said I should not succeed because I am 
not enough of a partisan, and because every one is 
a partisan here." 
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I? Yes, I remember sajrii^ it,** answered 
Joe, secfretij pleased ihat he should not have for- 
gotten ii. ^ I do not think ît is so yery true, after 
alL It is tme to<Ury ; bat it is for men like ytm 
to set ihings right, to make partisanship a ihing 
of the past Meu onght to make laws because 
ibey are just and neoeesary , not in order that tttej 
may profit by them at the expense of the rest of 
tte worid. And to baye sach good laws men onglit 
to ohoose good men to represent them/* 

^^ There is no denying the tratii of that/' said 
John. ^^ That is the way to constmet the ideal re- 
pablie. It woold be the way to do a great many 
ideal things. You need <mly persnade hnmanity 
to do right, and hnmaniţy wOl do it. Yerily, it is 
an easy task I ^ He lat^hed, a little bitterly. 

^^ It is not like you to langh in that way,'' said 
Joe, gravely. 

^^No; to teii the truth, I am not oTermnch in- 
dined to langh at anythîng to-day , excepting my- 
self , and I dare say there are plenţy al people who 
will do that for me withoot the asUi^. They wiH 
have no chanee when I am gone»'* 

Joe started slightly. 

^^Gone?"sherepeated. **Areyongoîngaway?" 

^^ It is yery likely/' said John. ^ A friend of 
mine has wamed me to be ready to start at a mo- 
ment's notioe on very impOTtant boaness." 

**Bat it is nnoertain, then?" asked Joe, qnicMy. 
She had tomed very ^iHiite in an instant, and she 
k)oked straight across the little room and pnOed 
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nervoosly at her fan. She would not have dared 
to let her eyes meet John's at that moment. 

" Yes, rather uncertaîn/* answered John. " But 
he would not have sent me such a wamîng unless 
it were very likely that he would really want me." 

Joe was silent ; she could not speak. 

"So you see," continued Hamngton, "I may 
leave to-morrow, and I cannot teii when I may 
eome back. That is the reason I was glad to find 
you here. I would have called to-day, îf ît had 
been possible, after I got the message." He spoke 
ealmly, not dreaming of the storm of f ear and pas- 
rion he was rousing in the heart of the f air girl 
beside hun. 

" Where — where are you goîng ? '* asked Joe 
in a low voice. 

** Probably to England/' said John. 

Before the words were out of his mouth he 
tumed and looked at her, suddenly realizing the 
ehange în her tones. But she had tumed away 
from him. He could see the quiver of her lips 
and the beating throb of her beautiful throat ; and 
as he watched the outline of her cheek a tear stole 
fllowly over the delicate skin, and trembled, and f ell 
npon her white neck. But still she looked away. 

Ah, John Harrington, what have you done? 
You have taken th^ most precious and pure thing 
in this world, the thing men as brave as you have 
given their heart' ; best bh d to win and have per- 
ished for failing, the thing whieh angels guard and 
Beaven has in its keeping — the Iove of a good 
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aad noble woman. It has come into jonr banda 
and you do not want it. You hardly know it is 
yours; and if you fully knew it you would not 
know what to do I 

You are innooent, indeed ; you liaye done noih- 
ing, spoken no word, giyen no look that, in your 
opinion, your oold indifferent opinion, could attract 
a woman's Iove. But the harm ia done, neverthe- 
less, and a greaţ harm too. When you are old 
and sensible you will look back to this day as one 
of sorrow and evil, and you will know then that 
all greatness and power and glory of realized am* 
bition are nothing unless a man have a woman's 
Iove. You will Iniow tbat a man who cannot Iove 
is blind to half the world he seeks to conquer, and 
that a man who csnnot Iove truly is no true man, 
for he who is not tme to one cannot be true to 
many. That is the sum and reckoning of what 
Iove is worth. 

But John knew of nothing beyond friendship, 
and he could not conceive how friendship could 
turn into anything else. When he saw the tear 
on Josephine Thom's cheek he was greatly dis- 
turbed, and vaguely wondered what in the world 
he should do. The idea that any woman could 
care enough for him to shed a tear when he left 
her had never crossed bis mind ; even now, with 
the actual f act bef ore bis eyes, he doubted whether 
it were possiUe. She was ill, perhaps, and suffer- 
ing pain. Psbaw ! it was absurd, it could not be 
thiţt^she cared so muoh for him* 
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SiBeing she did not move, he sat qidte stiU for a 
wliile. His nsual tact had deserted him in the 
extremiiy of the situatîon. He revolved în his 
mind what was best to say. It was safest to sup- 
pose that Joe was ill, but he would say something 
indiffer^it, in order to see whether she reoov- 
ered, bef ore he suggested that he might be of as- 
sistanoe. 

" It is eold here," he remarked, trying to speak 
as natorally as possible. *'*' Would you not like to 
take a turn, Miss Thom?" 

Joe moved a little. She was deadly pale, and in 
the effort she had made to control her feelings she 
was unconscîous of the tears in her eyes. 

" Oh no, thanks," she faltered, " 1 will not dance 
just now." She could not say more. 

John made up his mind. 

" You are ill, Miss Thorn," he said anxiously. 
^ I am sure you are very far from welL Let me 
get you something, or caii your aunt. Shall I ? " 

" Oh no — don't — that is ^- please, 1 think so. 
I will go home.*' 

John rose quichly, but before he reached the 
door ahe x^alled him baok. 

^ Mr. Harrington, it is notiiing. Please sit 
down." 

John oame back and did as he was bid, moro 
and more surprised and confused* 

^ I was afraid it was something serious," he said 
heryously, for he was greatly disturbed. 

Joe laughed, a bitter, harsh little langh, that 
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was bad to hear. She was makiiig a great efforty 
but she was strong, and bravely f orced back her 
bursting tears. 

^' Oh no ! I was only choking/' she said. ^^ I 
often do. 60 on, please, with what you were say- 
ing. Why are you goîng away so suddenly ? " 

^' Indeed," answered John, ^^ I do not know what 
the business is. I am going if I am required, sim* 
ply because my friend wants me." 

^'Do you mean to say," asked Joe, speaking 
more ealmly, *^ that you will pack up your belong- 
in^ and eo to the end of the world whenever a 
£d aa^ you to? It is most «xemendoosly 

" Not for any friend,** John replied* " But I 
would most certainly do it for this particular one*'* 

^^You must be very fond of him to do that,** 
said Joe. 

^' I am under great obligations to him, too. He 
18 certainly the most important man with whom I 
have any relations. We can trust each other — it 
would not do to endanger the certainţy of good 
faith that exists between us." 

^^ He must be a very wonderf ui person,*' said Joe, 
who had grown quite calm by this time. ^' I should 
like to know him." 

^^ Very possibly you may meet him, some day. 
He is a very wonderf ui person indeed, as you say. 
He has dcToted fifiy years' of his life and strength 
to the unremitting pursuit of the best aim that any 
man can set before him." 
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•* In other words," said Joe, " he îs your ideaL 
He is what you hope to be at hîs age. He must 
be very old." 

" Yes, he îs old. As for his representing my 
ideal, I thînk he approaches more nearly to it 
than any mau alive. But you would probably not 
lîke him." 

"Why?" 

^' He belongs to a class of men whom old-world 
people . especiaUy dislike/' answered John. ^^ He 
does not belîeve în any monarchy, aristocracy, or 
distinctîon of bîrth. He looks upon titles as a de- 
caymg institutîon of barbarous ages, aud he con. 
fidently asserts that in two or three generations 
ihe republic wîll be the only form of social con- 
tract known amongst the inhabitants of the civil- 
ized world." 

John was watching Joe while he spoke. He was 
merely talking because ît seemed necessary, and he 
saw that in spiţe of her assumed calm she was stîll 
greatly agitated. She seemed anxious, however, to 
continue the conversatîon* 

^ It is absurd," said she, ^^ to say that all men 
are bom equaL" 

^ Eyerythîng depends on what you mean by the 
word ^ equaL' I mean by it that all men are bom 
with an equal claîm to a share in all the essential 
rights of tree cîtizenshîp. When a man demands 
more than that, he is infringîng on the rights of 
otiiersi when he is content wîth less, he is aUowing 
hiniHftlf to be robbed." 
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^^Butwho is to decide just howmuch belonge 
to eaoh man?" asked Joe, leaning back wearily 
against the cushions. She wished now that she 
had allowed him to caii her aunt. It was a f ear- 
fol străin on her f aculties to continne talking upon 
general subjects and listening to John Harring- 
ton's calm, ahnost indifferent tones. 

*^ The majoriţy decides that/' said John. 

^^ But a majoriţy has just decided that you are 
not to be senator," said Joe. '^ According to you 
they were right, were they not ? " 

"It is necessary that the majoriiy should be 
free," said John, " and that they should judge of 
themselves, each man according to his honest be- 
lief . Majorities with us are very frequently pro* 
duced by a handful of dishonest men, who can 
turn the scale on either side, to suit their private 
ends. It is the aim we set bef ore us to protect the 
freedom of majorities. That is the true doctrine 
of a republic." 

"And for that aim," said Joe, slowly, "yoa 
would sacrifice everything ? " 

"Yes, îndeed we would," said John, gravely. 
" For that end we will sacrifice all that we have to 
giye — the care for personal satisfaction, the hoj)f6 
of personal distinction, the peace of a home and the 
Iove of a wife. We seek neither distinction tM 
satisfoction, and we renounce all ties that oould 
hamper our strength or interf ere with the perse^ 
▼ering and undivided attention we try to give tO 
our work.** 
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*^That is a magnificent programme," said Joe, 
somewhat inoredulously. ^^ Do you not think it is 
possiUe sometîmes to aim too high? You say 
* we seek,' * we try,' as though there were several 
of you, or at least, some one besîdes yourself • 
Do you believe that such ideas as you teii me 
of are really and seriously held by any body of 
men ? " 

Nothing had seemed too high to Josephine an 
bour earUer, nothing too exalted, nothing so noble 
but that John Harrington might do it, then and 
there. But a sudden change had come over her, 
the deadly cold phase of half melancholy unbelief 
that often foUows close upou an unexpected disap- 
pointment, so that she looked with distaste on any- 
thing that seemed so full of the enthusiasm she 
had lost. The tears that had risen so passionately 
to her dimmed eyes were suddenly frozen, and 
seemed to fiow back with chilling foree to her 
heart She coldly asked herself whether she were 
mad, that she could have sufiFered thus for such a 
man, even ever so briefly. H^^ was a man, she 
said, who loved an unattainable, fanatic idea in 
the first place, and who '^early loved himself as 
weU for his own f anaticism's sake. He was a man 
in whom the heart was crushed, even annihikted, 
by his intellect, which he valued far too highly, and 
bj hi, »„iţ,, ,U«h b, dig^ b.U, . p£li;,hy 
of self-sacnfice. He was amiing at what no man 
can reach, and though he knew his object to be be- 
yond human grasp, he desired all possible credit for 
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ktTing madlj dreamed of anything so higL In ihe 
sadden revulsion of her strong passion, slie ahnost 
hated him, she almost f elt the power to refate liîs 
theories, to destroy his edifice of fantastic moral- 
ify, and finally to show him that he was a f ool 
among men, and douUy a fodl, because he was not 
er^i happy in his own f <dly. 

Joe vaguely felt all this, and with it she felt a 
sense of shame at having so nearly broken down 
at the newB that he was going away. He had 
thought she was ill ; most assuredly he could not 
ha^e gnessed the cause <rf what he had seen ; bnt 
nerertiieleBB she had snf^ered a keen pain, and the 
tears had come to her eyes* She did not nndep- 
Btand it He might leave her now, if he pleased, 
and she woold not care ; indeed, it wonld be rather 
a relief if he woold go. She no longer asked 
what she was to him, she simply reflected that, aftei 
aU was said, he was nothing to her. She felt a 
qmck antagonism to his ideas, to his words, and to 
himself , aiul she was wiUing to show it. She asked 
him incredulonsly whether his ideas were really 
held by others. 

*^ It makes little difierence,** answered John, 
^ whether tiiqr are many or few who think as I 
do, and I cannot teii how many there may be« 
The tmth is not made truth becanse many people^ 
belieye it. The world went ronnd, as Gtilileo 
knew, althongh he alone stood up and said it in 
tiie face of mankmd, who sooffed at him for his 
pains.'* 
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**In other words, yon occupy the position of 
Galileo/' snggested Joe, calmly. 

" Not I," said John ; " but there are men, and 
there have been men, ir our country who know 
truths as great as any he di:;covered, and who have 
spent their Hves in proclaiming them. I hn(yvo 
that they are right, and that I am right, and that, 
however we may fail, othero will succeed at last. I 
know that, come what may, honor and truth and 
justice will win the day in the end ! " Hîs gray 
eyes glittered as he spoke, and his broad white 
hands clasped nervously together in his enthnsi- 
asm. He was depressed and heartsick at his fail- 
ure, but it needed only one word of opposition to 
rouse the strong main thought of his Uf e into the 
most active expression. But Joe sat coldly by, 
her whole nature seemingly changed in the few 
minutes that had passed. 

^^And all this will be brought about by the 
measures you advocated the other day," said she 
wiih a Uttle langh. " A civU service, a Uttle tariff 
reform — that is enough to inaugurate the reign of 
honor,' truth, and justice ? " 

John tumed his keen eyes upon hers. He had 
begun taUdng because she had required it of him, 
and he had been roused by the subject. He re* 
membered the sympathy she had given him, and 
he was annoyed at her caprice. 

^ Such things are the mere passing needs of a 
time," he said, " The truth, justice, and honor, at 
whiolx you are pleased to be ^^mused, would insure 
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the execution at all times of what is right and 
needf uL Without a f oundation composed of the 
said trath, justice, and honor, to get what is right 
and needf ui is of ten a matter so stapendous that 
the half of a nation's blood is drained in accom- 
plishing the task, if even it is aceomplished after 
all. I see nothing to laugh af 

Indeed, Joe was only smiling f aintij, but John 
was so deeply impressed and penetrated by the ab- 
solute truth of what he was saying, that he had al- 
together ceased to make any allowances for Joe's 
caprice of mood or for the disturbanee in her man* 
ner that he had so lately witnessed. He was be- 
ginning to be angry, and she had never seen him 
in such a mood. 

* * The world would be a very nice tiresome place 
to live in/' she said, **if every one always did ex- 
actly what is absolutely right. I should not like 
to live among people who would îbe always so en- 
tirely padded and lined with goodness as they 
must be in your ideal republic.'' 

^^It is a favorite and characteristio notion of 
modem society to associate goodness with dullness, 
and consequently, t-suppose, to connect badness 
with all that is gay, interesting, and divertiUg; 
There is nothing more perverted, absurd, and con- 
temptible than that notion in the whole histoiy o£ 
the world. " 

John was not gentle with an idea when he de- 
spised it, and the adjectives fell in his clear utter- 
ance like the blows of a sledge-hammer. But a» 
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the idea he was abusing had been suggested by 
Joe, she resented the strong language. 

*^ I am flattered that you should caii anything I 
say by such bad names," she said. ^I am not 
good at arguing and that sort of thing. If I were 
I think I could answer you very easily. Will you 
please take me back to my aunt ? " She rose in a 
somewhat stately fashion. 

John was suddenly aware that he had talked toc 
much and too strongly, and he was very sorry to 
have displeased her. She had always let him talk 
as he pleased, especially of late, and she had almost 
învariably agreed with him in everything he said, 
so that he had acquired too much confidence. At 
all events, that was the way he explained to him- 
self the present difficulty. 

" Please forgive me, Miss Thom," he said hum- 
bly, as he eave her his arm to leave the room. ^^ I 
J a very Wine person, aad I often talk gi«at 
nonsense. Please do not be angry." Joe paused 
just as they reached the door. 

" Angry? I am not angry," she said with sud- 
den gentleness. ^' Besides, you know, this is — 
you are really going away ? " 

*^ I think so," said John. 

*' Then, if you do," she said with some hesita» 
tion — " if you do, this is good-by, is it not ? " 

" Yes, I am afraid it is," said John ; " but not 
for long." 

" Not for long, perhaps," she answered ; " but I 
would not like you to think I was angry the very 
last time I saw you." 
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^^Noi iadeecL I ahould be verj sorry i£ jom 
were. But you are not ? " 

''No. Well then " — die faeld out l^r haad — 
**Good-by, then." She had almost hated imn a 
£ew minntes ago. Half an hour earlier she had 
loved him. Now hex voioe f altered a Uttle, bot her 
faoe waB calm* 

John took the proffered hand and grasped it 
warndy. With all her eaprice^ and despite the 
strânge changes <rf her manner toward him, «Im 

last dajB, and he was more sorry to leave her thaa 
he would tiîmaAlf have believed. 

'^Grood-by," he said, ^'and thank you onoe 
more^ with all my heari, for your friendahip and 
kindness." Their hands remained dasped for a 
mament ; then she took his arm agam, and he led 
her out of the dimly-li^ted sitting-room back 
among Ae brilUant danoers and the noise and the 
muflîc and the whirling crowd* 



CHAPTER XIX- 

A CHANQE has come over Boston in f our montha» 
since John Harrîngton and Josephine Thom parted. 
The breath of the spring has been busy every- 
where, and the haze of the hot summer is ripening 
the buds that the spring has brought out. The 
trees on the Common are thick and heavy with 
foliage, the Public Garden is a carpet of bright 
flowers, and on the walls of Beacon Street the great 
creepers have burst into blossom and are stretcb- 
ing long shoots over the brown stone and the iron 
balconies. There is a smell of yiolets and flowers 
in the warm air, and down on the little pond the 
swan-shaped boats are paddling about with their 
cargoes of merry children and calice nursery-maids, 
while the Irish boys look on from the banks and 
throw pebbles when the policemen are not lookîng, 
wishing they had the spare coin necessary to em- 
bark for a ten minutes' voyage on the mimic sea. 
Unfamiliar figures wander through the streets of 
the West End, and more than half the houses show 
by the boarded windows and doors that the owners 
are out of town. 

The migration of the *'tax-dodgers" took place 
on the last day of April ; they will retum on the 
seoond day of December, having spent just six 
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monihs and one day in their oountry places, where» 
by ihey have 8hif ted the paying of a large propor- 
tion of their taxes to more economica! regions. It 
is a very equitable arrangement, for it is only the 
rich man who can save money in this way, while 
his poorer neighbor, who has no oountry-seat to 
whîeh he may escape, must pay to the uttermost 
f arthing. The system stimnlates the impecunious 
to become wealthy and helps the rich to become 
richer. It is, therefore, perfectly good and just. 

But Boston is more beautiful in the absence of 
the ^^tax-dodger " than at any other season. There 
is a stillness and a peace over the f air ciţy that one 
may long for in vain during the winter. Business 
indeed goes on without interruption, but the habita- 
tion of the great men of business knows them not. 
They come up from their cool bowers by the sea, 
in special trains, in steamers, and in yachts, eveiy 
moming, and early in the aftemoon they go back, 
so that all day long the broad streets at the west 
are quiet and deserted, and seem to be basking in 
the sunshine to recover from the combined străin 
of the bitţer winter and the unceasing gayely that 
accompanies it. 

In the warm June weather Miss Schenectady 
and Joe still linger in town. The old lady has no 
new-fangled notions about taxes, and though she 
is rich and has a pretty place near Newport, she 
will not go there until she is ready, no, not for all 
the taz-gatherers in Massachusetts. As for Joe, she 
does not want to go away- Urgent letters come 
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hy eveiy mail entreating her to retum to England 
in time for a taste of the season in London, but 
they lie onanswered on her table, and often she 
does not read more than half of what they contain. 
The books and the letters aeeumulate in her room, 
and she takes no thought whether she reads them 
or not, for the time is weary on her hands and she 
only wishes it gone, no matter how. Nevertheless 
she will not go home, and she even begs her aunt 
not to leave Boston yet. 

She is paler than she was and her face looks thîn. 
She says she is well and as strong as ever, but the 
elasticity is gone from her step, and the light haa 
f aded in her brown eyes, so that one might meet 
her in the street and hardly know her. As she sits 
by the window, behind the closed blinds, the soflr 
ened light f alls on her face, and it is sad and weary. 

It was not until John Harrington was gone that 
she realized alL He had received the message he 
expected early on the moming after that memorable 
parting, and before mid-day he was on his way. 
Sinee then she had heard no word of tidings con- 
eeming him, save that she knew he had arrived in 
England. For anything she knew he might even 
now be in America again, but she would not beUeve 
it. If he had come back he would surely have come 
to see her, she thought. There were times when 
she would have given all the world to look on his 
&ce again, but for the most part she said to her- 
self it was far better that she should never see 
him. Where was the use ? 
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Joe was not of the women who have intimate 
oonfidaiits and oan get rid of much sorrow by much 
talking about it. She was too proud and too strong 
to ask for help or sympathy in any real distress. 
She had gone to Sybil Brandon when she was about 
to teii Bonald of her decision, because she thought 
that Sybil wonld be kind to him and help him to 
f orget the past ; but where she herself was alone 
concemed, she would rather have died many deaths 
than conf ess what was in her heart 

She had gone bravely through the remainder 
of the season, until all was over, and no one had 
guessed her disappointment. Such perfect physical 
strength as hers was not to be broken down by the 
effort of a few weeks, and still she smiled and 
talked and danced and kept her secret. But as the 
long months crawled out their tale of dreary days, 
the passion in her soul spread out great roots and 
grew fiercely against the will that strove to break 
it down. It was a Iove against which there was no 
appeal, which had taken possession silently and 
stealthily, with no outward show of wooing or sweet 
words; and then, safe within the fortress of her 
maidenly soul, it had grown up to a towering 
strength, f eeding upon her whole lif e, and ruthlessly 
dealing with her as it would. But this Iove sought 
no confidence, nor help, nor assistance, being of it- 
self utterly without hope, strong and despairing. 

One satis&tction only she had daily. She rejoiced 
that she had broken away from the old ties, from 
Bonald and from her English lif e. To have f ound 
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lierseU positively loving (me man while she wm be- 
trathed to another wouid have driven her to terri- 
fale extaremity; the mere idea of going badk to her 
moUier and to the old lîf e at home with this wild 
tiionght forever gnawing at her heart was intoler- 
able. She might bear it to the end, whatever tiie 
end might be, and in silence, so long as none of her 
f ormer associations made the contrast between past 
and present too strong. Old Miss Schenectadj, 
with her boohs and her odd conversation, was as 
good a companion as any one, since she could not 
Ere alone. Sybil Brandon wonld have wearied her 
by her sympathy, gentle and loving as it wouId 
have been ; and besides, Sybil was away from Bos- 
ton and very happy ; it would be unkind, as well 
as f oolish, to distorb her serenity with useless con- 
fidences. And so the days went by and the hot 
sraumer was come, and yet Joe lingered in Boston, 
raffering silently and sometimes wondering how it 
wonld idl end. 

Sybil was staying near Newport wilji her only 
snrviTing relation, an uncie of her mother. He 
was an old man, upward of eighty years of age, 
and he lived in a strânge old place nx or seren 
miles from the town. But Ronald had been there 
more than once, and he was always enthnsiastic in 
his description of what he had seen, and he seemed 
particularly anxîous that Joe should know how 
Tery happy Sybil was in her country surromidings* 
Bonald had traveled during the spring, making 
ahort joomeys in eveiy direction, and constanUy 
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talking of going out to see the West, a feat wUoh 
he never acoomplished. He would go away for a 
week at a time and then suddenly appear again, 
and at last had gravitated to Newport Thence he 
came to town occasionally and visited Joe, never 
reTnaining more than a day. and sometimes only a 
fewhoZ Joe was indiffei^ent to hi» comings ind 
goings, but always welcomed him in a friendly way. 
She saw that he was amusing himself , and was 
more ghid than ever that the rehttions f ormerly ex- 
isting between them had been so opportunely broken 
off. He had never ref erred to the past since the 
final interview when Joe had answered him by 
bursting into tears, and he talked about the present 
cheerfully enough. 

One moming he arrived without wamîng, as 
usiud, to make one of his short visits. Joe was 
sitting by the window dressed all in white, and the 
uniform absence of color in her dress rather ex- 
aggerated the pallor of her face than masked it. 
She was reading, apparently with some interest, in 
a book of which the dark-lined binding sufficiently 
declared the sober contents. As she read, her 
brows bent in the effort of understanding, while 
the warm breeze that blew through the blinds 
f anned her tired face and gently stirred the small 
stray rînglets of her soft brown hair. Bonald 
opened the door and entered. 

^^ Oh, Bonald ! " exclaimed Joe, starting a little 
nervously, ** have you come up ? You look like 
the sunshine. Come in, and shut the door." He 
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did as he was bidden, and came and sat beside 
her. 

" Yes, I haye come up for ihe day. How are 
you, Joe dear ? You look pale. It is this beastly 
heat — you ought to come down to Newport for a 
month. It is utterly idiotic, you know, staying in 
town in this weather." 

" I like it," said Joe. " I like the heat so much 
that I think I should be cold in Newport Teii 
me all about what you have been doing." 

" Oh, I hardly know," said Bonald. " Lots of 
things." 

"Teii me what you do in one day — yester- 
day, for instance. I want to be amused this mom- 
ing." 

" It is not so very amusing, you know, but it is 
very joUy," answered Ronald. " To begin with, I 
get up at unholy hours and go and bathe in the 
surf at the second beach. There are no end of a 
a lot of people there even at that hour." 

" Yes, I dare say. And then ? " 

" Oh, then I go home and dress ; and later, if I 
do not ride, I go to the club — casino, I beg its 
pardon 1 — and play tennis. They play very de- 
oently, some of those fellows." 

*' Are there any nice rides ? " 

"Just along the roads, you know. But when 
you get out to Sherwood there are meadows and 
things — with a brook. That is very fair," 

" Do you still go to Sherwood often ? How îs 
SybU?" 
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^ Yes," said Bonald, and a blush rose qniiddj to 
his face, '^ I often go ihere. It is such a queer old 
plmoe, you know, full of trees and old summer- 
hooses and graveyards — awfnlly funny." 

^^ Teii me, Bonald,'' said Joe, insistmg a little, 
•^howisSybU?" 

*'*' She looks very well, so I sappose she is. But 
ahe noTer goes to anytiung in Newport; she has 
not been in the town at all yet, since she went to 
stay with her uncie." 

^^ But of oourse lots of people go out to see her, 
do they not ? " 

^Oh, well, not many. In faot I do not remem- 
bear to hare met any one there," answered Bonald, 
as though he were trying to recall some face be- 
flides Miss Brandon's. ^^ Her uncie is such an odd 
bird, you have no idea." 

*^ I do not imagine you see very much of him 
when you go out there," said Joe, with a faini 
laugh. 

^^ Oh, I always see him, of course," said Ronald, 
blushing again. ^^He is about a hundred years 
old, and weara all kinds of dothes, and wanders 
about the garden perpetually. But I do not talk 
to him unless I am driyen to it " — 

^^ Which does not oocur often," intermpted Joe. 

^Oh, well, I suppose not very often. Why 
shooldit?" 

Bonald was yisibly embanrassed. Joe watdied 
him with alook ol amnswiimit on her &oe; but 
affectionately, too, as though what he said pleased 
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her as well as amused her. There was a sliort 
pause, during which Ronald rubbed his hat slowly 
and gendy. Then he looked up suddenly and met 
Joe's eyes; but he tumed away again. instantly, 
blushing redder than ever. 

" Bonald," Joe saîd presently, ^^ I am so glad." 

"Glad? Why? Aboutwhat?" 

*^ I am glad tl^t you like her, and that she likes 
you. I think you like her very much, Ronald." 

'* Oh yes, very much," repeated Bonald, trying 
io seem indifferent. 

" Do you not f eel as though we were much more 
like brother and sister now ? " asked Joe, after a 
little while. 

" Oh, much ! " assented Bonald. " I suppose ît 
is better, too, though I did not think so at first." 

" It is far better," said Joe, laying her small, 
thin hand across her cousin's strong fingers and 
pressing them a little. ^^ You are free now, and 
you will probably be very happy before long. Do 
you not think so ? " she asked, looking affection- 
ately into his eyes. 

^^ I hope so," said Ronald, with a last attempt 
at indifference. Then suddenly his face softened, 
and he added in a gentler tone, ^^ Indeed, Joe, I 
think I shall be very happy soon." . 

^^ I am so glad," said Joe again, still holding his 
hand, but leaning her head baek wearily in the 
deep chair. ^^ There is only one thing that troubles 



me. 



♦♦Whatisthat?" 
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^ Tfaat horrid wîU," said Joe. *' I am sure we 
mnld get it altered in some way." 

** We never ihought about ît before, Joe. Why 
slu^d we ihink abont ît now? It seems to me it 
is a very good will as things have tumed ont." 

^^ But, my dear boy,^ said Joe, ^ if yon are maiv 
ried to Sybil Brandon, you will need ever so muoh 
■Mmey.** 

Ronald blushed again. 

^^ I have not asked her to marry me/' he said 
quickly.* 

^^ Tkat makes no difference at all,'* replied Joe. 
^ As I was saying, whea yon hare manied her yoa 
will need money." 

^ Wbat an idea I '' exelaimed Ronald, indig- 
nandy. ^ As if any one wanted to be rich in 
order to be happy. Besides, betw^n what I haye 
of my own, and my share of tbe money, ihere is 
nearly faur tiiousand a year ; and then there is the 
place in Lanarkshire for os to live in. As if that 
wece not enough I " 

" It is not so very much, though," said Joe, re- 
fleoting. ^ I do not tliink Sybil has anything at 
all. Yon will be as poor as two little chnrch mice ; 
but I will come and stay with you sometimes,^ Joe 
added, laughing, ^^ and help yon abont the bills." 

^^ The Inlls would take care of tJiemsdres,*^ said 
Bonald, gmively. "Hiey ahrays do. Bot what- 
e?8r happena, Joe, my home is always yonrs. Yon 
wiU always remember that, will you not ? " 

^^Dear Bonald," answered his eonsin affection^ 
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fttely, '^ you are as good as it is possible to be — 
you really are." 

^^ Sonald," said Joe, after a pause, '^ I have an 
idea." 

He looked at her inqniringly, but said nothing. 

** I might," she continued, smiling at the thought 
— - ^^ I may go and marry first, you know, after all, 
and spoil it." 

*' But you will not, will you ? Promise me you 
wiU not" 

" I wish I could," said Joe,^" and then you could 
have the money " — 

" But I would not let you," interrupted Eonald. 
*' I would go ofE and get married by license, and 
that sort of thing." 

"Without asking Miss Brandon?" suggested 
Joe. 

*' Nonsense ! " ejaculated Ronald, coloring for 
the twentieth time. 

^^I think we are talking nonsense altogether," 
said Joe, seriously. ^^ I do not think, indeed I am 
quite sure, I shall never marry." 

" How absurd ! " cried Eonald. " The idea of 
your not marrying. It is perfectly ridiculous." 

The name of John Harrington was on his lips, 

but he checked himself • John was gone abroad, 
and with more than usual tact, Bonald reflected 
that, if Joe had really cared for the man, an allu- 
sion to him would be unkind. But Joe only shook 
her head, and let her cousin's words pass iman* 
swered. 
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She had long suspected, f rom Ronald *s f reqnent 
allusions to Sybil, which were generally aceom- 
panied by some change of manner, that he was 
either already in Iove with the f air American giri, 
or that he soon woold be, and the aeknowledgment 
she had now received f rom himself gave her infi- 
nite pleasore. In her reflections upon lier own 
conduct she had never blamed herself , but she had 
more than once thought that he was greatly to be 
pitied. To have married him six months ago, 
when she was f ully conseious that she did not Iove 
him, would have been very wrong; and to have 

gone baek at a later period, when she realized that 
her whole Uf e was f ull of her Iove for John Har- 
rington, would have been a crime. But in spiţe 
of that she was often very sorry for Bonald, and 
f eared that she had hurt his happiness past curing. 
NoWy therefore» when she saw how much he loved 
another, she was exceedingly glad for she knew 
that the thing she had done had been whoUy good, 
both for him and for her. 

They soon began to talk of other things, but the 
eonversation fell back to the discussion of New- 
port, and Joe learned with some surprise that Po- 
cock Vancouver assiduously cultivated Bonald's 
acquaintance^and was always ready to do anything 
in the world that Bonald desired. It appeared that 
Vancouver lent Ronald his horses at all times, and 
was apparently delighted when Bonald would take 
a mount and stay away all day. The young Eng- 
lishman, of course, was not loath to accept such 
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offeTBy haying a radical and undisguised contempt 
for hired horseflesh, and as Sybil lived several 
miles ont of town, it was far the most pleasant 
plan to ride ont to her, and after spending the day 
there, to ride back in «he evening, more especiaOy 
as it cost him nothing. 

Joe was on the point of making some remark 
npon Vanc50uver, whioh would very likely have had 
the effect of cooling the intimaey between him and 
Sonald; bnt she thought better of it, and said 
nothin£r. Bonald had had no part in all the ques- 
tionslnnected with John's election, and Lw 
nothing of what Vancouver had done in the matter. 
It was better on many grounds not to ştir up fresh 
trouble, and so long as Vancouver's stables afforded 
Bonald an easy and economical means of locomo- 
tion from Newport to the house of the woman he 
loved, the friendshîp that had sprung up was a 
positive gsun. She could not understand the mo- 
tives that prompted Vancouver in the least. He 
had made more than one attempt to regain his po- 
flîtion with her after the direct cut he had sustained 
on the evening when she parted with John; but 
Joe had resolutely set her face against him. Pos- 
sibly she thought Vancouver might hope to regain 
her good opinion by a regular system of kindness 
to Ronald ; but it hardly seemed to her as thou^ 
such a result would reward him for the pains of 
his diplomacy. Meanwhile it would be foolish of 
her to interfere with any intimaey which was of 
real use to Ronald in his suit. 

M Voi. 5 
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As a matter of fact, Yancouverwas oarrying ont 
a deliberate plan, and one which was far from ill- 
ooneeived. He had not been so blind as not to sus- 
pect Joe's secret attachment for Jolm, when she 
was willmg to go to such lengths in her indignation 
against himself for being Jolm's enemy. But he 
bad disposed of Jobn, as he thought, by assistîng, 
if not actually causing, his defeat. He imagined 
that Harrin&ix)n had eone abroad to conceal the 
mortifi^tiThe f elt S having lost the election, 
and he rightly argued that for some time Joe 
would not bestow a glance up<m any one else. In 
the mean time, however, he was in possession of 
certain details oonceming Joe's fortune which 
could be of use, and he accordingly set about en- 
couraging Ronald's affections in any directîon they 
might taJie, so long as they were not set upon his 
cousin. He was not surprised that Ronald should 
fall in Iove with Sybil, though he almost wished 
the choice could have f allen upon some one else, 
and accordingly he dîd everything in hîs power to 
make life in Newport agreeable for the young 
Englishman. It was convenient in some respects 
that the wooing should take place at so central a 
resort ; but had the case been different, Vancouver 
would not have hesitated to go to Saratoga, Lenox, 
or Mount Desert, in the prosecution of his im- 
mediate purpose, which was to help Bonald to 
marry any lîving woman rather than iet him retum 
to England a bachelor. 

When Ronald should be married, Joe would be in 
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pooaeflaion of three qoarters of her nnde's money 
— a vei7 eonsiderable fortune. If she vas hnioMit 
ihoii^t VancoiiTer, she would be etenudty grato- 
fol to him for ridding hst of her consin, whom dbe 
eTidentlydid not wish to marry, and for helping 
her i^ereby ta so mueh wealth. He reflected that 
he had becoi unf ortunate in the time when he had 
decided to be a candidate for her hand; bot whai- 
ever turn affairs took, no harm waa done to his 
own prospects by removing Ronald from the Ust of 
possible rivals. He was delighted at the prefer- 
ence Surbiton showed for Sybil Brandon, and în 
case Ronald hesitated, he reserved the knowledge 
he possessed of her private fortune as a final stim- 
ulus to his flagging affections. Hitherto it had 
not seemed necessary to acquaint his friend with 
the fact that Sybil had an income of some thirty 
thousand dollars yearly — indeed, no one seemed 
to know it, and she was supposed to be in rather 
straitened circumstances. 

As for his own chances with Joe, he had care- 
fuUy hidden the tracks of his joumalistic doings in 
the way he had at once proposed to himself when 
Joe attacked him on the subject. A gentleman 
had been found upon whom he had fastened the 
authorship of the articles in the public estimation, 
and the gentleman would live and die with the 
reputation for writing he had thus unexpectedly 
obtained. He had ascertained beyond a doubt 
that Joe knew nothing of his interview with Bally- 
moUoy, and he felt himself in a strong position. 
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Pocock VancouYer had for years taken an infi- 
nite amount of pains in planning and furthering 
Iiis matrimonial schemes. He was fond of money ; 
but in a slightly less degree he was fond of all that 
is beautiful and intelligent in woman ; so that his 
efforts to obtain for himself what he considered a 
perfect combination of wit, good looks, and money, 
although ineffectual, had occupied a great deal of 
his spare time very agreeably. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Sherwood was a very old place. It had been 
biiilt a hundred years at least before the Revolu- 
tion in the days when the States had English gov- 
emors, and when îts founder had been govemor o£ 
Rhode Island. Hîs last descendant in the direct 
line was SybU Brandon's great-uncle. 

The old country-seat was remarkable chiefly for 
the extent of the gardens attached to the house, 
and for the singularly advanced state of dilapida- 
tion in which everything was allowed to remain. 
Beyond the gardens the woods stretched down to 
the sea, unpruned and thick with a heavy under- 
growth ; f rom the road the gardens were hidden 
by thick hedges, and by the forbiddîng gray front 
of the building. It was not an attractive place to 
look at, and once within the precincts there was a 
heavy sense of loneliness and utter desolation, that 
seemed to fit it for the very home of melaneholy. 

The damp sea air had drawn green streaks of 
mould downwards from each several jointing of the 
stones ; the long-closed shutters of some of the win- 
dows were more than half hidden by creepers, 
bushy and straggling by turns, and the eaves were 
all green with moss and mould. From the deep- 
arched porch at the back a weed-grown gravei 
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walk led away througli untrimmed liedges of boz 
and myrtle to an ancient summer-house on the 
edge of a steep slope of grass. To right and 
left of this path, the rose-trees and box that had 
once marked the gayest of flower gardens now 
grew in such exuberance of wild profusion that 
it would have needed strong arms and a sharj^ axe 
to cut a way through. Far away on a wooded 
knoll above the sea was the old graveyard, where 
generations of Sherwoods lay dead in their quiet 
rest, sîde by side. 

But for a space in every year the desolation was 
touehed with the breath of life, and the sweet June 
air blew away the mould and the smell of death, 
and the wild flowers and roses sprang up joyfully 
in the wildemess to greet the song-birds and the 
butterflies of summer. And in this copious year a 
double spring had come to Sherwood, for Sybil 
Brandon hadarrived one day, and her soft eyes 
and golden hair had banished all sadness and 
shadow from the old plaoe. Even the thin old 
man, who lived there among the ghosts and shad- 
ows of the dead and dying past, smoothed the wrin- 
kles from his forehead, forgetting to long selfishly 
for his own death, when Sybil came ; and with 
touching thoughtfulness he strove to amuse her, 
and to be younger for her sake. He f ound old 
garments of a gayer time, f uU thirty years hid- 
den away in the great wardrobes up-stairs, and he 
put them on and wore them, though they hung 
loosely about his shaken and withered frame, lest 
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he should be toc sad a thîng for such young eyes 
to look upon. 

Then Bonald came one day, and the old man 
took kindiy to him, and bade him come often. In 
the înnocence of bis old age it seemed good that 
what youth and lif e there was in the world should 
come together ; and Ronald treated him with a 
deference and respect to which he had long been 
unused. Moreover, Konald accepted the invitatîon 
gîven him and came as often as he pleased, which, 
before long, meant every day. When he came in 
the moming he generaUy stayed until the evening, 
and when he came in the afternoon he always 
stayed as long as Sybil would let him, and rode 
home late through the misty June moonlight pon- 
dering on the happiness the world had suddenly 
brought forth for him who had supposed, but a 
f ew months ago, that all happiness was at an end. 

Six months had gone by since Ronald had first 
seen Sybil, and he had changed in that time from 
boy to man. Looking back through the past years 
he knew that he was glad Joe had not married 
him, for the new purpose of his new lif e was to 
Iove and marry Sybil Brandon. There was no 
doubt in his mind as to what he would do ; the 
strong nature in him was at last roused, and he was 
capable of anything in reason or without it to get 
what he wanted. 

Some one has said that an Englishman's idea of 
happiness is to find something he can kill and to 
hunt it. That is a metaphor as well as a fact. It 
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may take «n Kngliflhman half a lif etime io find 
out what he wants, but when he is onoe decided he 
18 yery likely to get it, or to die in tiie attempt. 
The American is fond of trying eyerything until 
he reaehes the age at whieh Amerieans normally 
beoome dyspeptio, and during his comparaţi vely 
brief eareer he sucoeeds in ezperiencing a surpria- 
ing yarieţy of sensations. Both Amerieans and 
Engliah are tenacious in their different ways, and 
it is certain that between tbem they have gotten 
more things that they have wanted than any otfaer 
existing nation. 

What most surprised Bonald was tha4i, having 
made up his mind to marry'Sybil, he ahould not 
have had the opportiinib|r, or perhaps the ooar- 
age, to teii her so. He remembered how easily 
he had always been able to speak to Joe aboot 
matrimony, and he wondered why it should be so 
hard to approach the subject with one whom he 
loved infinitely more dearly than he had ever loved 
his oousin. But Iove brings tact and the knowt 
edge of fitness, besides having the effect of par- 
tially hiding the past and exaggerating the futore 
into an etemity of rose-colored happiness ; wbere- 
f ore Ronald supposed that everything would come 
right in time, and diat the time for everything to 
come right coold not possibly be very far off. 

On the day after he had seen Joe in Boston he 
lode over to Sherwood in ihe moming, as usual, 
apon one of Yancouver's horses. He was lighter 
at heart than ever, for he had somewhat dreaded 
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the revelation of his intentions to Joe; but she 
had so led him on and helped him that ft Iiad all 
seemed very easy. He was not long in reaclung 
his destination, and having put his horse in the 
hands of the single man who did duty as gardener, 
groom, and dairyman for old Mr. Sherwood, he 
entered the garden, where he hoped to meet Sybil 
alone. He was not disappointed, for as he walked 
down the path through the wildemess of shrubbery 
he caught sight of her near the summer - house, 
stooping down in the act of plucking certain flow- 
ers that grew there. 

She, too, was dressed all in white, as he had 
seen his cousin on the previous day ; but the dif- 
f erence struck him f orcibly as he came up and took 
her outstretched hand. They had changed places 
and character, one could almost have thought. Joe 
had looked so tired and weary, so " wilted," as 
they say in Boston, that it had shocked Ronald to 
see her. Sybil, who had f ormerly been so pale and 
cold, now was the very incamation of life ; deli- 
cate and exquisitely fine in every movement and 
expression, but most thoroughly sdive. The f resh 
soft color seemed to float beneath the transparent 
skin, and her deep eyes were full of light and 
laughter and sunshine. Ronald's heart leaped in 
his breast for Iove and pride as she greeted him, 
and his brow turned hot and his hands cold in the 
confusion of his happiness. 

"You have been away again?" she asked 
presently, looking down at the wild white lilies 
which she had been gathering. 
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^YeBp Iwas in Boston yesterday/'answeredBo»-^ 
ald, idio bad immediately begnn to help in plnok- 
ii^ the flowers. *' I went to aee Joe. ^e looks 
dieadfally knocked up with the beat, poor ohiliL'' 

And so &ey talked abont Joe and Boston for a 
little while, and Sybil sat upon the steps ol the 
sommer-hoviae an tiie aide where there was shade 
firom Ae hot moming son, wfaile Ronald broog^ 
her handfuls of the ^ite Hlies. At last diere 
vere enougb^ and he came and stood bef ore her* 
She was so radiantly lovely as she sat in the warm 
shade with the still slanting sunlight just falling 
orer her white dress, he thought her so soper- 
hnmanly beantifiil that he stood watebing her 
widiont tbinlring of qpeaking or caring tiiat she 
ahoiild speak to him. She looked up and smiled, 
a quick bright smile, for she was woman enougb 
to know his thoughts. But she busied herself yrith 
the lilies and looked down again. 

^'Let me help you,'' said RonaM suddenly, 
kneeling down bef ore heir on the path. 

^I don't think you can — yery much," said 
Sybil, demurely. '^ You are not ^ery dever aboot 
flowers, you know. Oh, take oarei You will 
crush it — give it back to mei" 

Bonald had taken one of the lilies and was 
oniAlling it, but it looked to Sybil veiy mnch as 
âioagh he were pressing it to his lips. He wouid 
not give it back, but held it away at arm's length 
as he knelt. Sybil made as tiiough she were 
annoyed. 
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** Of course," said she, " I cannot take ît, if you 
wîU not give it to me." Ronald gently laid the 
flower in her lap with the others. She pretended 
to take no notice of what he did, but went on 
composing her nosegay. 

*'*' Miss Brandon " — began Ronald^ and stopped. 

" Well ? " said Sybil, without looking up. 

" May I teii you something ? " he asked. 

" That depends," said Sybil. " îs it anything 
very înteresting ? " 

" Yes," said Ronald. There seemed to be some- 
thing the matter with his throat all at once, as 
though he were going to choke. Sybil looked up 
and saw that he was very pj^e. She had never 
seen him otherwise than ruddy before, aaid she was 
startled ; she dropped the lilies on her knees and 
looked at him anxiously. Ronald suddenly laid 
his hands over hers and held them. Still she faced 
him. 

" I am very unworthy of you — I know I am — 
but I Iove you very, very much." He spoke dis- 
tinctly enough now, and slowly. He was as white 
as marble, and his fingers were cold, and trembled 
as they held hers. 

For an instant after he had spoken, Sybil did 
not move. Then she quietly drew back her hands 
and hid her face in a sudden, convulsive movement. 
She, too, trembled, and her heart beat as though 
it would break ; but she said nothing. Ronald 
sprang from the ground and kneeled again upon 
the step beside her; very gently his arm stole 
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about her and drew her to him. She took one 
hand from her face and tried to disentangle bis 
bold, bot he held ber strongly, and wbispered in 
ber ear, — 

" Sybîl, I Iove you — do you Iove me ? " 

Sybil made a stroggle to rise, but it was not a 
very brave stmggle, and in anotber moment sbe 
bad fallen into bis arms and was sobbing ont ber 
wbole. Iove passionately. 

" Oh, Ronald, you mu — must not ! ^ But 
Bonald did. 

Half an bour later tbey were still sitting side 
by side on the steps, but tbe storm of unoertainţy 
was passed, and tbey bad pligbted tbeir f aith for 
better and for worse, for tbis world and the next. 
Bonald bad foreseen the event, and bad hoped for 
it as he never bad hoped for anytbing in bis lif e ; 
Sybil bad perbaps guessed it ; at all events, now 
that the supreme moment was over, tbey both felt 
that it was the natural climax to all that bad 
bappened during the spring. 

**I tbink,'' said Sybil, quietly, "that we ougbt 
to teii my unde at once. He is the only relation 
I have in the world." 

" Oh yes, of course," said Bonald, holding ber 
hand. " That is, you know, I think we might teii 
him after lunch. Because I suppose it would not 
be the rigbt tbing for me to stay all day after he 
knowB, Would it ? '* 

"Wbynot?**asked SybiL " He must know it 
soon, and you will come to^norrow." 
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^To-morrow, and the next day, and the day 
after ihai, and always,'' said Ronald, lovingly. 
''Batlie will not like it, I suppose.'* 

" Why not? " asked Sybil, again. 

^Becanse I am poor," said Ronald, quietly. 
^ You know I am not rich at all, Sybil dearest* 
We shall haye to be very economical, and live on 
ihe place in Scotland. But it is a very pretty 
place," he added, reassnringly. 

Sybil flushed a little. Hc did not know, then^ 
that she had a fortune of hcr own. It was a new 
pleasure. She did not say anything for a mo- 
ment. 

" Do you mind very much, dearest ? " asked Ron- 
ald, doubtfully, **Do you think it would bore 
you dreadfully to live in the country ? " 

Sybil hesitated bef ore she answered. She hardly 
knew whether to teii him or not, but at last she 
decided it would be better. 

"No, Bonald," said she, smiling a little; "I 
like the country. But, you know, we can live any- 
where we please. I am rich, Ronald — you did 
not know it?" 

Bonald started slightly. It was indeed an un- 
expected revelation. 

"Eeally?" he cried. "Oh, I am so glad for 
you. You will not miss anything, then. I was so 
afraid." 

That evening Bonald telegraphed to Joe the 
newB of his engagement, and the next day he 
wrote her a long letter, which was more remark- 
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able for the redundant passion expressed ihan for 
ihe literary merit of the expression. It seemed 
far easier to write it since he bad seen her and 
talked with her about Sybil, not because he f elt in 
the least ashamed of having f allen in Iove within 
six months of the dissolution of his f ormer engage- 
ment with Joe, but because it seemed a terribly 
difficult thing to speak to any one about SybiL 
Bonald was very far from being i)oeticaL or in any 
w»y given to lofty and med W^fl^ons of tbi 
chivabic sort, but he was a very honest fellow, 
loving for the first time, and he understood that 
his Iove was something more to be guarded and re- 
spected than anything that had yet come into his 
lif e ; wheref ore it seemed almost ungentlemanly to 
speak about it. 

When Joe received the intelligence her satisfao- 
tion knew no bounds, for although she had guessed 
that the climax of the affair was not far off, she 
had not expected it so very soon. YlsA she searched 
through the whole of her acquaintance at home 
and in America she could have f ound no one whom 
she considered more fit to be Bonald's wife, and 
that alone was enough to make her very happy; 
but the sensation of freedom from all further re- 
sponsibility to Ronald, and the conscîousness that 
every possible good result had f oUowed upon her 
action, added so much to her pleasure in the mat- 
ter, that for a time she utterly f orgot herself and 
her own troubles. She instantly wrote a long and 
sympathetic letter to Bonald, and another to SybiL 
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Sybil repEed at onoe, begging Joe to oome and 
spend a month at Sherwood, or as much time as 
she was able to give. 

^^I expect yon had best go/' remarked Miss 
Sohenectady. ^^ It is getting pretty hot bere, and 
jou look quite sick." 

"Oh no, I am very wdl," said Joe; "but I 
think I wiU go for a week or ten days." 

" Well, if yon find you are going to have a good 
tune, yoa can always stay, any way," reţ^ed the 
old lady. "I think îf I were you I woold take 
some books and a Bible and a pair of (^ boots.'* 

Miss Schenectady did not smile, but Joe laughed 
outright. 

" A Kble and a pair of old boots ! " she cried. 

"Yes, I would," said her aunt. "Old Tom 
Sherwood cannot have seen a Bible for fif ty years, 
I expect, and it might sort of freshen him up/' 
The old lady's eye twinkled slightly and the cor- 
ners of her mouth twitched a litde. " As for the 
old boots, if you conclude to go, you MriU want 
them, for you wiU be right out in the comitry 
there." 

Joe laughed again, but she took her aunt's ad- 
vice; and on the foUowing day she reached New- 
port, and was met by Sybil and Eonald, who 
oonveyed her to Sherwood in a thing which Joe 
leamed was called a " carryaU." 

Late in the aftemoon, when Ronald was gone, 
the two girls sat in an angle of the old walls, look- 
ing over the sea to eastward. The glow of the 
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setting sun behind them touched them sofUy, and 
threw a rosy color upon Joe's pale face, and gilded 
SjbU's bright hair, hovering about her brows in a 
halo of radiant glory. Joe looked at her and won- 
dered at the change Iove had wrought in so short a 
time. Sybil had once seemed so cold and white 
that onlf a nun's yeil could be a fit thing to bind 
npon her saintly head ; but now the orange blos- 
soms would look better there, Joe thought, twined 
in a bride's wreath of white and green, of purîty 
and hope. 

" My Snow Angel," she exclaimed, " the sun 
has melted you at last ! " 

^^ Teii me the story of the Snow Angel,*' said 
Sybil, smiling. ^^ You once said that you would/' 

" I will teii you," said Joe, " as well I can re- 
member it. Mamma used to teii it to me years 
and years afi:o, when I was quite a small thine. 
It is l pret^story. Listen. 

^^ Once on a time, far away in the north, there 
lived an angel. She was very, very beautiful, and 
all of the purest snow, quite white, her face and 
her hands and her dress and her wings. She lived 
alone, ever so far away, all through the long win- 
ter, in a vaUey of beautiful snow, where the sun 
never shone even in the simimer. She was the 
most lovely angel that ever was, but she was so 
cold that she could not fly at all, and so she waited 
in the valley, always Iboking southward and wish- 
ing with all her heart that the sun would rîse 
above the hilL 
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^ Sometimes people passed, far down below, in 
sledges, and she almost would haye asked some one 
of th^n to take her out of the yalley. Bat cmce, 
when she came near the track, a man came by and 
saw her, and he was so dreadfolly frightened tiiat 
he ahnost f ell out of the sled. 

"Sometimes, too, the little angels, who were 
yomig and curious, would fly down into the oold 
valley and look at her and speak to her. 

" * Pretty angel,' they would say, * why do ycm 
Btay all alone in this dreary place ? ' 

" ' They forgot me here,' she used to answer, 
* and now I cannot fly until the sun is over the hilL 
But I am very happy. It will soon come.' 

" It was too cold for the little angels, and so 
they soon flew away and left her ; and they began 
to caii her the Snow Angel among tiiemselves, and 
fiome of them said she was not real, but the other 
ones said she must be, because she was so beauti.- 
fuL She was not unhappy, because angels never 
can be, you know ; only it seemed a long time to 
wait for the sun to come. 

"But at last the sun heard of her, and the 
little angels who had seen her told him it was a 
shame that he should not rise high enough to warm 
her and help her to fly. So, as he is big and good^ 
natured and strong, he said he would try, and 
would do his best ; and on midsummer's day he 
determined to make a great efPort. He shook him- 
seif, and pushed and struggled very hard, and got 
hotter than he had ever been in his whole life with 
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his exertions, but at last, with a great brave leap, 
he f oiind himself so faigh that he could see right 
down into the valley, and he saw the Snow Angel 
standing there, and sfaîe was so beaaidful that he 
almost cried with joy. And then. as he looked, he 

^The Snow Angel, all white and glistening, 
looked up into the sun's faoe and stretched her 
arms towards him and trembled all over ; and as 
she felt that he was come at last and had begun to 
warm her, she thrust out her delicate long wings, 
and they gleamed and shone and struck the cold 
dear air. Then the least possible tinge of exqui- 
site color came into her face, and she opened her 
lips and sang for joy ; and presently, as she was 
singing, she rose straight upward with a rushing 
sound, like a lark in the sunlight, the whitest and 
purest and most beautiful angel that ever flew in 
the sky. And her voice was so grand and olear 
and ringing, that all the other angels stopped in 
their songs to listen, and then sang with her in joy 
because the Snow Angel was f ree at last. 

*^ That is the story mamma used to teii me, long 
ago, and when I first saw you I thonght of it, be- 
cause you were so cold and beautiful that you 
seemed all made of snow. But now the sun is over 
the hîll, Sybil dear, is it not ? " 

" Dear Joe," said Sybil, winding her arm round 
her friend's neck and laying her face dose to hers, 
** you are so nice." 

The sim sank suddenly behind them, and all the 
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eastem water caught the purple glow. It was dark 
when the two girls walked slowly back to the old 
house. 

Joe stayed many days with Sybil at Sherwood, 
and the days ran into weeks and the weeks to 
months as the smnmer sped by. Ronald came and 
went daily, spending long hours with Sybil in the 
garden, and growing more manly and quiet in his 
happiness, while Sybil grew ever fairer in the 
gradual perf ecting of her beauty. It was comfort- 
ing to Joe to see them together, knowing what 
honest hearts they were. She occupied herself as 
she could with books and a few letters, but she 
would often sit for hours in a deep chair under the 
overhanging porch, where the untrimmed honey- 
suckle waved in the summer breeze like a livino" 
curtain, and the birds would come and swing them- 
selves upon its tendrils. But Joe's cheek was al- 
ways pale, and her heart weary with longing and 
with fighting against the poor imprisoned Iove that 
no one must ever guess. 
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eBrety Iw deformiiied to be prasenl A greal clMoge 
hadeeiae aver hia fifs smoe he hâd bid Joe good-by^ 
six monUui earUer. He kad be»a calted to Lon- 
don a» lie had ezpeeted, and had arriTed there to 
find that Z was dead, and t&at he wa» to take h» 
plae& in the coanciL The fieiy old mau had died 
very MMUlenlj, having worked ahaost to his last 
faofor, m spiţe of desperate iUnes»; but when ii 
was SHspected that hîs ease was hopdess, Joha 
HarriiE^ton was wamed that he must be ready to 
jeîn the emryivors at once. 

In the great excitement, and amidst the constant 
Ubor of his new positioD, the past seemed to sink 
Bmsj to utter îiwîgHificaiice, IKa previoo» ezeiv 
timis^ the E^rt sharp strnggle for the senatorship 
ending iit def eat, the hopes and fears of ten years 
of a most actLTe lif e, were forgotten and despised 
in> the reaHzation of what he had so long and so 
aardently desired, and now at hust he saw that lus 
dieams were no impossibiUty^ and that U» theories 
were not myths. But he knew aho that, with all 
his strength and doTotion and eoergy, he was as 
yet no n^itch for the two men with whom he had 
to do. Their yast experience of men and thînga 
threw his own knowledge into the shade, and codi 
a» he was in emergencies, he reeognized ibai Ha» 
magnitude of ihe matters they handled astonished 
and even startled him more than he coold have be- 
lieved pessiUe. Years mnst dapse bef ore he un- 
dfflnstood whal seemed as plain as the day to them, 
and he must figjit maaj desperate battles bef ore he 
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was their equal. But the determination to devote 
his life wholly and honestly to the one object for 
which a man should live had grown stronger than 
ever. In his exalted view the ideal republic as- 
sumed grand and noble proportions, and already 
overshadowed the whole earth with the glory of 
honor and peace and perfect justice. Before the 
advancing tide of a spotless civilization, all pov- 
erty, all corruption and filthiness, all crime, all 
war and corroding seeds of discord were swept u^ 
terly away and washed from the world, to leave 
only forever and ever the magnificent harmony of 
nations and peoples, wherein none of those vile, 
base, and wicked things should even be dreamed 
of, or so much as remembered. 

He thought of Joe sometimes, wondering rather 
vaguely why she had acted as she had, and whether 
any other motive than pure sympathy with his 
work had made her resent so violently Vancouver's 
position towards him. It was odd, he thought, 
that an English girl should find such extreme in- 
terest in American politica! doings, and then the 
scene in the dim sitting-room during the baU came 
vividly back to his memory. It was not in his na- 
ture to fancy that every woman who was taken 
with a fit of coughing was in Iove with him, but 
the conviction formed itself in his mind that he 
might possibly have fallen in Iove with Joe if 
things had been different. As it was, he had put 
away such childish things, and meant to live out 
his years of work, with their failure or success, 
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withoat Iove and wiUMnit a wif e. He woqM alwqfa 
be grateful to Joe, but tfaat wonld be all, and he 
wonld be glad to 8ee her whenever an opportnnily 
off ered, just as he would be glad to see any other 
friend. In this frame of mind he arrived in New- 
port ou the momîng ol the wedding, and reached 
tibe litde ohuroh among the trees just in time io 
witness the oer^nony. 

It was not diff erent from other weddings, ex- 
cepting perhape that the place where the Hi^ 
Chnrch portion of Newport elects to worship is 
probably smaller than any other consecrated bnild- 
ing in the world. Every seat was orowded, and it 
wat with difficolty that John oonld find slanding 
room just within the door. The heat was intense, 
and the horses that stood waiting in the avenue, 
sweated in the sun as they f ought the flies, and 
pawed the hard road in an agony of impatienee. 

Sybil was exquisitely lovely as she went by on 
old Mr. Sherwood's arm. The old gentleman had 
oonsented to assume a civilized garb for once in his 
lif e, and looked pleased with his aged seif, as well 
he might be, seeing that the engagement had been 
made nnder his roof . Then Bonald passed, paler 
than usnal, bat certainly the handsomest man 
present, carrying himself with a new dignity, as 
thongh he knew himself a better man than ever in 
being f onnd worthy of his beaatiful bride. It was 
•con over, and the crowd streamed out after the 
bride and brid^[ro(mi. 

^ Hallo, Harrington, how are you? " said Van- 
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oonver, overtaking John as he tomed into the 
road. ^^ You had better get in with me and drive 
out. I have not seen you for an age.'^ 

John stood stiU and surveyed Vancouver with a 
coriously calm air of absolute snperiority. 

" Thank you very much," he answered civilly, 
^^ I have hired a carriage to take me there. I dare 
say we shall meet. Good-momîng." 

John had been to Sherwood some years bef ore, 
but he was surprised at the change that had been 
wrought in honor of the marriage. The place 
looked inhabited, the windows were all open, and 
the paths had been weeded, though Sybil had not 
allowed the wild shrubbery to be pruned nor the 
box hedges to be trimmed. She loved the pathless 
confusion of the old grounds, and most of all she 
loved the dilapidated summer-house. 

John shook hands with many people that he 
knew. Mrs. Wyndham led him aside a little way. 

^^Is it not just perfectly splendid?" she ez- 
daimed. ^^They are so exactly suited to each 
other. I feel as if I had done it alL You are not 
at aU enthusiastic." 

" On the contrary," said John, " I am very en- 
Uiusiastic. It is the best thing that could possibly 
have happened." 

^^ Then go and do likewise," retumed Mrs. Sam, 
laughing. Then she changed her tone. " There 
is a young lady here who will be very glad to see 
you. Gro and try and cheer her up a little, can't 
you?" 

N Voi. 6 
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"Whoîsihat?" 

**A young ladyover there — close toSybîl— 
dressed in white with roses. Don't you see ? How 
stupid you are I There — the second on the left." 

^^ Do you mean to say that is Miss Thom ? " ez- 
daimed John in muoh surprise, and looking where 
Mrs. Sam directed him. ^^ Good Heavens ! How 
she has changed I " 

^^ Yes, she has changed a good deal," said Mrs. 
Wyndham, looking at John's face. 

*^ I hardly think I should have known her," said 
John. ^^ She must have been very ill ; what has 
been the matter ? " 

^^The matter? Well, perhaps if you will go 
and speak to her, you will see what the matter is." 
««sw^Tm». si enigmaticaUy. 

" What do you mean ? " John looked at his 
companion in astonishment. 

^^ I mean just exactly what I say. 60 and talk 
to her, and cheer her up a little." She dropped 
her Yoice, and spoke close to Harrington's ear — 
^ No one else in the world can," she added. 

John's impulse was to answer Mrs. Wyndham 
sharply. What possible right could she have to 
say such things ? It was extremely bad taste, if it 
was nothing worse, even with an old friend like 
John. But he checked the words on his lips and 
spoke coldly. 

^^ It is not fair to say things like that about any 
girl," he answered. ^^ I will certainly go and speak 
to her at once, and if you will be good enough to 
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watoh, yoa vnll see that I am the most indifferent 
of persons în her eyes." 

•* Very well, I will watch," said Mrs. Wyndham, 
not în Ăe least disooncertecL " Only take care.^ 

J<dm smîled qmetly, and made his way through 
tlie orowd of gayly-dresaed, laaghîng people to 
where Joe was standîng. She had not yet caught 
sight of him, bot she knew he vras in the room, and 
die felt Tery nervons. She întended to treat him 
wîth friendly coolness, as a protest against her eon* 
dnot în f ormer days. 

Poor Joe ! she was very miserable, but she had 
made a brave effort Her pale cheeks and dark- 
ened eyee oc m tragted paînf olly wîth the roses she 
wore, and her short nervous remarks to those who 
spoke to her sonnded very nnlike her f ormer seif. 

"How do you do, Miss Thom?" John saîd^ 
very quîetly. '* It îs a long tîme sînee we met." 

Joe put her small cold hand in his, and ît tran- 
bled 80 much that John noticed ît. She tnmed 
her head a litde away from him, frî^tened now 
that he was at last come. 

** Yes,^ she said în a low voîee, ** ît îs a long 
tîme.^ She felt herself turn red and then pale, 
and as she looked away from John she met Mrs. 
Wyndham's blaok eyes tumed foii upon her in an 
inqnirîng way. She started as though she had 
been caught în some wrong ihîng; but she was 
natnrally brave, and after the first shock she spoke 
to John more naturally. 

^ We seem destîned for f estîvîties, Mr. Harring- 
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ton," she said, trying to laugh. ^^ We partod at a 
ball, and we meet again at a wedding." 

^^ It is always more gay to meet than to part," 
answered John. ^^ I think this is altogether one of 
the gayest things I ever saw. What a splendid 
fellow your cousin is. It does one good to see 
men like that." 

^* Yes, Bonald is very good-looking," said Joe. 
^ I am so very glad, you do not know ; and he is 
so happy." 

^^ Any man ought to be wbo marries sueh a 
woman," said John. " By the bye," he added with 
a smile, ^^ Vancouver takes it all very comf ortably, 
does he not? I would like to know what he really 
feels." 

^^ I am sure that whatever it is, it is something 
bad," said Joe. 

^^ How you bate him I " exolaimed John with a 
laugh. 

^^ I — I do not bate him. But you ought to» 
Mr. Harrington. I simply dospise him, that is 
aU." 

^* No, I do not bate him either," answered John. 
*^I would not disturb my peaee of mind for the 
sake of hating any one. It is not wortb while." 

Some one came and spoke to Joe, and John 
moved away in the orowd, more distorbed in mind 
than he cared to acknowledge. He had gone to 
Joe's side in tbe firm conviction that Mrs. Wynd- 
ham was only making an untimely jest, and that 
Joe would greet him indifferently. Instead she 
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had blushed, tumed paler, hesitated in her speech, 
and had shown eyery sign of confusion and embais 
rassment. He knew that Mrs* Wyndham was 
right, after aJl, and he avoided her, noTwishing to 
gire a fresh opportunity for making remarks upon 
Joe's manner. 

The breakfast progressed, and the people wan- 
dered out into the garden f rom the hot rooms, 
seeking some ooolness in the shadj walks. By 
some chain of circumstances whioh John could not 
explain, he found himself left alone with Joe an 
bour iifter he had first met her in the honse. A 
little knot of acqnaintances had gone out to the end 
of one of the walks, where there was a shady old 
bower, and presently they had paired off and 
mored away in varioiis directions, leaving John 
and Joe together. The excitement had brought 
the faint color to the girl's face at last, and she 
was more than usually inclined to talk, pardy &om 
nervous embarrassment, and partly from the enliv* 
ening effeot of so many faces she had not seen for 
8o long. 

^Tell me,'' she said, pnlling a leaf from the 
oreepers and twisting it in her fingers — ^^ teii me, 
bow long was it bef ore you f orgot your disappoint- 
ment about the election ? Or did you ihink it was 
not worth while to disturb your peace of mind for 
anything so trivial? " 

" I suppose I could not help it,** said John. ** I 
was dreadfuUy depressed at first» I told you sOi 
do you remember ? " 
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** Of course you were, and I was very sony for 
you. I told you you would lose it, long before, 
but you do not seem to care in the least now. I 
do not understand you at all." 

" I soon got over it," said John. " I left Bos- 
ton on the day after I saw you, and went straight 
to London. And then I found that 9i f riend of 
mine was dead, and I had so mueh to do that I 
forgot everything that had gone before." 

Joe gave a little sigh, short and sharp, and 
quiekly checked. 

^^ You have a great many friends, have yoa 
not?" she said. 

^^Yes, verv many. A man cannot have toc 
many of the right Jrt" 

*^ I do not think you and I mean the same thing 
by friendship," said Joe. " / should say one can- 
not have too few." 

^^ I mean friends who will help you at the right 
moment, that is, when you ask help. Surely it 
must be good to have many." 

*'*' Everything that you do and say always tums 
to one and the same end," said Joe, a little im- 
patiently. " The one thing you live for is power 
and the hope of power. Is there nothing in the 
world worth while save that ? " 

" Power itself is worth nothing. It is the thing 
one means to get with it that is the real test." 

'' Of oourse. But teii me, is anything you can 
obtain by all the power the world holds better than 
the simple happiness of natural people, who are 
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bom and Iwe good lives, and — f all in Iove, and 
marry, and that sort of thing, and are happy, and 
die ? '* Joe looked down and tnmed the leaf she 
held in her fingers, as she stated her proposition. 

John Harrington paused before he answered. 
A moment earlier he had been as cakn and cold as 
he was wont to be ; now, he suddenly hesitated. 
The strong blood rushed to his brain and beat f uri- 
ously in his temples, and then sank heavily back 
to his heart, leaving his face very pale. Hiis fîn- 
gers wrung eaeh other fiercely for a moment. He 
looked away at the trees ; he tumed to Josephine 
Thorn ; and then once more he gazed at the dark 
foliage, motionless in the hot air of the summer's 
aftemoon. 

" Yes," he said, " I think there are things much 
better than those in the world." But his voice 
shook strangely, and there was no true ring in it. 

Joe sighed again. 

In the distance she could see Ronald and Sybil, 
as they stood under the poreh shaking hands with 
the departing guests. She looked at them, so radi- 
ant and beautif ni with the fulfiUed joy of a perfect 
Iove, and she looked at the stern, strong man by 
her side, whose commanding face bore already the 
lines of care and trouble, and who, he said, had 
found something better than the happiness of 
yonder bride and bridegroom. 

She sighed, and she said in her woman's heart 
that they were right, and that John Harrington 
was wrong. 
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his heart and soul to their very depths ; the enor- 
mous strength of his cold and dominant nature 
rose with tremendous force to meet and quell the 
tempest of his passion, and oould not ; dark circles 
made heavy shadows nnder his deep-set eyes, and 
his even lips, left colorless and white, were strained 
upon his denched teeth. 

" God help me — I Iove yon.'* 

That was all he said, but in his words the deep 
agony of a mortal stroggle rang strangely — the 
knell of the old life and the birth-chime of the 
new. One by one, the words he.had never thonght 
to speak feQ from his lips, distînetly ; ihe oracle of 
the heart answered the great questicm of f ate in its 
own way» 

Josephine Thom sat by his sîde, her hands lying 
idly in her lap, her thin white face pressing against 
the old brown lattice, while a spray of tiie sweet 
honeysuokle that climbed over the wood-work just 
touched her bright brown hair. As John spoke 
she tried to lift her head and struggied to put out 
her hand, but oould not. 

As the shadows steal at evening over the earth, 
softly closing the fiowers and touching them to 
sleep, silently and lovingly, in the promise of a 
bright waking — so, as she sat there, her eyelids 
drooped and the light faded gently from her face» 
her lips parted a very little, and with a soft- 
breathed sigh she sank into unoonsciousness. 

John Harrington was. in no state to be surprised 
or startled by anything that happened. He saw, 
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indeed, that she had f ainted, but with the unerring 
instinct of a great Iove he understood. With the 
tendemess of his strength he put one arm about 
her, and drew her to him till her f air head rested 
upon his shoulder, and he looked into her face. 

In a few moments he had passed completely 
from the old Kfe to a lif e which he had never be- 
lieved possible, but which had nevertheless been 
long present with him. Hc knew it and felt 
it, quieUy realizing that for the first time since 
he could remember he was whoUy and perfectly 
happy. He was a man who had dreamed of all 
that is noble and great for man to do, who had 
consecrated his every hour and minute to the at- 
tainment of his end ; and though his aim was in 
itself a good one, the undivided concentration 
which the pursuit of it required had driven him 
into a state outwardly resembling extreme egotism. 
He had loved his own purposes as he had loved 
nothîng else, and as he had been persuaded that 
he could Iove nothing else, in the whole world. 
Now, suddenly, he knew his own heart. 

There is something beyond mere greatness, be- 
yond the pursuit of even the highest worldly aims ; 
there is something which is not a means to the 
attainment of happiness, which is happiness itself. 
It is an inner sympathy of hearts and souls and 
minds, a perfect union of all that is most worthy 
in the natures of man and woman ; it is a plant so 
sensitive that a breath of unkindness will hurt it 
and blight its beauty, and yet it is a tree so strong 
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tliat neiiher time nor tempeet oan overihiow ift 
wben it has taken root ; and if yon would tear ift 
ont and destroy it, the place wheie ît grew is as 
deep and as wide as a grave. It îs a bond that is 
as soft as silk and as strong as death, binding 
hearts, not hands ; so long as it is not strained a 
man will hardly know ihat he is bound, but if he 
iroold break it he will spend his strength in vain 
and soffier the pains of hell, for it is the yery es- 
senoe and natore of a trae Iove that it cannot be 
broken. 

With sach men as John Harrington Iove at first 
sight is an ntter imposnbility. The strong domi- 
nant asjnrations that lead th^n are a light too 
brilHant to be ontshone by aay sndden flash of hot 
passion. Love, when it comee to them, is of slow 
growth, bot endnring in the same proportion as it 
is slow ; identifying itself , b j degrees so small that 
a man himself is unconsoious of it, with the deep- 
est f eelÎQgs of the heart and the highest woridngs 
ol the intelleet. It steab silently into the soni in 
the guise of friendship, asking nothing but loyal 
friendship in retnm ; in the appearanoe of kind- 
ness whidi asks but a little gratitude ; in the sem- 
blance of a calm and passionless tmstfalness, de- 
manding only a like tmst as its eqmvalent pledge, 
a like &ith as a gange for its own, an eqnal meas» 
ore of charity for an eqnal; and so Iove bnilds 
himself a temple of foith and diarity, and tmst 
and kindness, and iKmest friendship, and rejoices 
ezceedingly in the whole goodness and strength 
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and beanty of the plaoe where he will presently 
worship. When that day comes he stands in the 
midst and kindles a strong dear flame upon the 
altar, and the fire bums and leaps and illuminateB 
the whole temple of Iove, which is mdeed the holy 
of holies of tlie temple of life. 

John Harrîngton, throngh five and thîrty years 
of his life, had beUeved that the patient labor of a 
powerfnl intellect could suffice to a man, in its re- 
sults, for the attainment of all that humanity mosfc 
honors, even for the wise and imerring govemment 
of humanily itself . To that end and in that be- 
lief he had honestly given every energy he pos- 
sessed, and had stemly choked down every tend- 
ency he felt in his inner nature toward a Kfe less 
intellectoal and more foii of sympathy for the 
affairs of individual mankind. With him to be 
strong was to be eold — to be warm was to be weak 
and subject to error ; a supreme devotion to his 
career and a supreme disdain of all personal affeo- 
tions were the conditions of sucoess which he 
deemed f oremostly necessary, and he had come to 
an almost sirperstitious belief in the idea that the 
Iove of woman b the destruction of the intellectual 
man. Hî m s elf ready to sacrifice all he possessed, 
and to spend his last strength in the struggle for 
an ideal, he had nevertheless so identified his own 
person with the object he strove to attfdn that he 
regarded all the means he could possibly control 
with as much jealousy as though he had been the 
most selfish of men. Friends he looked upon as 
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tools for his trade, and he valued them not only in 
proportion to their honesty and loyalty of heart, 
but also in the degree of their power and intelli- 
gence. He sought no f riendships which could not 
help him, and relinquished none that could be of 
service in the f uture. 

But the world is not ruled by intellect, though 
it is sometimes govemed by brute force and yet 
more brutal passions. The dominaat power in the 
aflfairs of men is the heart. Humanity is moved 
far more by what it f eels than by what it knows, 
and those who would be rulers of men must be- 
f ore all things be men themselves, and not merely 
highly finished intellectual machines. 

The guests were gone, no one had missed Har- 
rington and Joe, and Eonald and Sybil had gone 
into the house. They sat side by side in the little 
bower at the end of the long walk — Joe's fair 
head resting in her unconsciousness upon John's 
shoulder. Presently she stirred, and opening her 
eyes, looked up into his face. She drew gently 
away f rom him, and a warm blush spread quickly 
over her pale cheek ; she glanced down at her small 
white hands and they clasped each other convul- 
sively. 

John looked at her ; suddenly his gray eyes grew 
dark and deep, and the mighty passion took all his 
strength into its own, so that he trembled and 
tumed pale again. But the words f ailed him no 
longer now. He knew in a moment all that he 
had to say, and he said it. 
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•* You must not be angry with me, Mias Thom,** 
he began, ^^you must not think I am losing my 
head. Let me teii you now — perhaps you mH 
listen to me. Grod knows, I am not worthy to say 
such things to you, but I will try to be. It ia 
soon said. I Iove you ; I can no more help loving 
you than I can help breathing. You have utterly 
ohanged me, and saved me, and made a lîf e for me 
out of what was not lif e at all. Do not think it ia 
sndden — what is really to last forever must take 
some tîme in growing. I never knewtiU to^lay — 
I honored you and would have done everything in 
the world for you, and I was more grateful to you 
than I erer was to any human being. But I thought 
when we met we should be friends just as we al- 
ways were, and instead of that I know that this is 
the great day of my life, and that my life with 
all that it holds is yours now, for always, to do 
with as you wilL Pray hear me out, do not be 
afraid ; no man ever houored you as I honor you.** 

Joe glanced quickly at him and then again 
looked down ; but the surging blood came and 
went in her face, coursing madly in her pulses, 
every beat of her heart crying gkdness. 

^^ It is little enough I have to offer you," said 
John, his voice growing unsteady in the great ef- 
fort to speak cahnly. There was something almost 
terrible in the strength of his rising passion. "^ It 
18 little enough — my poor life, with its wretched 
struggles after what is perhaps far too great for 
me. But such as it is I ofier it to you. Take 
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it if you wiU. Be my wif e, and give me the right 
to do all I do for your sake, and for your sake 
only." He stretched out his hand and took hers, 
very gently, but the strained sinews of his wrist 
trembled violently. Josephine made no resistance, 
but she still looked down and said nothing. 

^^ Use me as you will," he eontinued almost in a 
whisper. " I will be all to you that man ever was 
to a living woman. Do not say I have no right to 
ask you for as much. I have this right, that I Iove 
you beyond the Iove of other men, so truly and 
whoUy I Iove you ; I will serve you so f aithf ully, 
I will honor you so loyally that you will Iove me 
too. Say the word, my beloved, say that it is 
not impossiblel I will wait — I wiU work — I 
will strive to be worthy of you." He pressed his 
white lips to her white hand, and tried to look into 
her eyes, but she tumed away f rom him. " Will 
you not speak to me ? Will you not give to me 
some word — some hope ? I can never Iove you 
less, whatever you may answer me — yes or no — 
but oh, if you knew the difference to me I " 

Pale as death, John looked at Joe. She tumed 
to him, very white, and ga^d into the dark gray 
depths of his eyes, where the raging force of a 
transcendent passion played so wildly ; but she f elt 
no fear, only a mad longing to speak. 

*' Teii me — for God's sake teii me," John said 
in low, trembling tones, ^^ have I hurt you ? Is it 
too much that I ask ? " 

For one moment there was silence as they gazed 
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at each oiher. Then with a passionate impulse 
Josephine buried her face in her hands upon 
Jolm's shoulder. 

" No, ît îs not that 1 " she sobbed. " I Iove you 
80 much — I have loved you so long 1 '^ 



CHAPTER XXm. 

John Harbington and Josephine Thom were 
married in the autunm of that year, and six mpnths 
later John was elected to the Senate. With char- 
acteristic patience he determined to await a favor- 
able opportunity before speaking at any length in 
the Capitol. He loved his new life, and the in- 
stinct to take a leading part was strong in him, 
but he knew too well the importanee of the first 
împression made by a long speech to thrust himself 
forward until the right moment came. 

It chanced that the presidential election took 
place in that year, just a twelvemonth af ter John's 
marriage, and the unusual occurrences that at- 
tended the struggle gave him the chance he de- 
sired. Three candidates were supported nearly 
equally by the East, the West, and the South, and 
on opening the sealed documents in the presence 
of the two houses, it was found that no one of the 
three had obtained the majority necessary to elect 
him. The country was in a state of imparalleled 
agitation. The imminent danger was that the non- 
election of the candidate from the West would pro- 
duce a secession of the Western States from the 
Union, in the same way that a revolution was 
nearly brought about in 1876, during the contest 
between Mr. Hayes and Mr. Tilden. 
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In this position of affairs, the electors being un« 
able to agree upon any one of the three candi- 
dates, the election was thrown into the hands of 
Congress, in aceordance with the elause of the 
Constitution whîch provides that in such cases the 
House of Representatives shall eleet a president, 
eaeh State having but one vote. 

Harrington had made many speeches in different 
parts of the conntry during the election campaign, 
and had attracted much attention by his calm good 
sense in such excited times. There was eonse- 
quently a manifest deşire amone senators and 
^presentatives to hear him speai in the Capitol, 
and upon the day when the final election of the 
President took place he judged that his opportu- 
nity had come. Josephine was in the ladies' gal- 
lery, and as John rose to his feet he looked long 
and fiixedly up to her, gathering more strength to 
do well what he so much loved to do, f rom gazing 
at her whom he loved better than power, or fame, 
or any earthly thing. His eyes shone and his cheek 
paled ; his old life with all its energy and active 
work was associated in his mind with f ailure, with 
discontent, and with solitude ; his new life, with 
her by his side, was brilliant, happy, and success- 
ful; He felt within him the strength to move 
thousands, the faith in his cause and in his power 
to help it whîch culminates in great deeds. His 
fitrong voice rang out, clear and far-heard, as he 
spoke. 

" Mb. President, — We are here to decide, on 
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behalf of oar oountry, a great matter. Manyofns, 
many more who are scattered over the land, wfll 
look back upon ihis day as one of the mogt impox^ 
iant in oor times, and for their sakes as well as our 
own we are bonnd to summon all oor strengih of 
intelligence and all our calmness of jndgment to 
aid ns in our decision. 

^The question in whioh a oertain nnmber of 
onrselves are to become arbîtrators is brie% this : 
Are we to act on this occasion like partisans, străin- 
ing every nerve for the advantage of our several 
parties? orare we to act like free men, exerting 
our united f orces in one harmonious body for the 
immediate good of the whole country ? lîie strog- 
gle may seem at first sight to be a batde between 
the East, the West, and the South. In sober eam- 
est, it is a contest between the changing principles 
of party politics on the one hand and the undying 
principie of freedom on the other. 

^^ I need not make any long statement of the case 
to you. We are here assembled to elect a Presi- 
dent. Our position is almost unprecedented in the 
history of the country. Tnstead of acquiescing in 
the dedared will of the people, our f ellow-citizens, 
we are told that the people's wish is divided, and 
we are called upon to act spontaneously for the peo- 
ple, in aocordance with the constitution of our coun- 
try. By ourindividual and unhampered votes the 
lif e of Ăe ooontry is to be determined for the nezt 
f our years. Let us not f orget the vast responsi- 
l»liţy that is upon us. Let us join our hands and 
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say to eaoh oiher, ^We are no longer Repub- 
licans, nor Democrata, nor Independenta — we are 
one party, the party of the Union, and there are 
none agaînst us/ 

^^ A partisan is not necessarily a man who as- 
serts aixuth and def ends it with lus whole strength. 
A partisan means one who takes up his position 
with a parly. There is a limit where a partisan 
becomes an asserter of falsehood, and that limit 
is re dbed when a man resigns his own principles 
into the jndgment of another, his conscience into 
another's keeping; when a man gives up free 
thought, free judgment, and free will in absolute 
and blind adherence to a set of thoughts, judg- 
ments, and decisions over whieh he exereises no con- 
trol, and in the f ormation of which he has but one 
Yoice in many millions. Every one remembers 
the f able of the old man who, when dying, made 
his sons break theii* staves one by one, and then 
bade them bind a bundle of others together, and to 
try and break them by one effort. In the imiting 
of individuals in a party there is strength, but there 
must also be complete unity. If the old man had 
bidden his sons bind their staves in several bundles 
instead of in one, the result would have been doubt- 
ful. That is what pariy spirit makes men do. 
Party spirit îs a universal solvent ; it is the great 
acid, the aqua fortis of political alchemy, which 
eats through bands of steel and corrodes pillars of 
iron in its acrid virulence, till the whole engine of 
a nation's govemment is crumbled and dissolved 
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inko a cbapeless and a worse than nselesB bum» af 
broken met&L 

^ Msn îs free, his will is free, his choioe, Us 
juâgments, his capacity for thought, and hk power 
to profit by it are all as free as aîr, fast 00 long as 
he remembers that they are his owb — no lon^r. 
When he f orgets tfaat he is his own maşter, ab- 
solulely and «itiiely, he beoomes ano&er man*B 
daTB. 

^ The contest here is between political passion 
ronsed to its fieroest pitch by the antagonism of 
parties, and the nniversal Uberty of opinion, whîoh 
we all svfT we possess, whfle so f ew of ns dare hon- 
estly exeroise it. This passion, this poiilioal firenij 
that seizes men and wldrk them in its eddies, is a 
most singular ccMnponnd of patriotism, of ^itiim- 
asm for an individual, and of the personal hopes, 
f ears, generosily, and avarioe of the individual who 
is enthusiastic. It is a passion whidi, existn^ in 
ctiiers, can be tamed to aooonpt by Ae cool leader 
who does not possess it, bat whioh may too easil^ 
bring rmn upon the mau who is led. 

**l%edanger ahead isl3iis same party spirit, this 
wild and thoi^fatless frenzy in matters where tm- 
biased jndgment is moet of all neoessary. It is a 
rock upon which we have split bef ore ; it has takea 
ns many years to recover from iăs» shook, and now 
we are in danger of altogether lo«ng oor pofitical 
life upon tlie same reef • Unless we mend (na 
ooorse we inevitably shalL *Mmi forego «very con* 
sid^ration of puUie honor and private conscienoe 
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for the sake of electing a party candidate. The 
man at the hehn of the party ship has declared 
that he wiU sail due north, or south, or east, or 
west, whatever happens, and his crew laugh to« 
gether and keep no lookout ; they even feel a cer- 
tain pride in their leader, who thus defies the ao- 
cidents of nature for the sake of sailing in a fixed 
direction. 

" What is the result of all this ? It is here 
before us. The conntry is splitting into parties. 
Three candidates are set up for the office of Presi- 
dent. Three distinct parties stand in the field, 
each one vowing vengeance, secession, revolution, 
utter dismemberment of the Union, iinless its 
chosen champîon is elected to be chief of tlie Ex- 
ecutive Department. Is this to be the life of our 
Bepublic in future? Is this all that so many 
millions of free citizens can do for the public good 
and for public harmony? What shall we gain 
by deeting the candidate from the North, if the 
defeated candidate from the South is determined 
to produce a revolution ; and if the disappointed 
candidate from the West threatens to touch off the 
dry powder and spring the mine of a great west- 
ern secession ? Have we not seen all this before ? 
Has not the bitter cry of a nation's broken heart 
gone up to heaven already in mortal agony for 
these very things to whîch our imcontroUable polit- 
ical passions are hourly leading us? 

" The contest is between politii^al passion on the 
one hand and imiversal liberty on the other. 
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in 8ome eoontries is a kind of charade 
woid, an anagram, a symbol representing an im- 
aginary qnantiţy, a password invented by onhappy 
men to exprese all that they do not possess ; a term 
meaning in tlie minds of cdaves a conglomerate of 
conditions so abenrd, of aspiralicms so fotile, of 
imaginary delights so fontastieallj nnreaeonable, 
that if Ăe ideal state of which tlie chained dream- 
ers rave were realized but for one moment, hmnan- 
ity would start in amazexţient at the first glimpse 
of 80 much monstrosity, and by and by woold hold 
its sides with laughter at the f oUy of its deladed 
f ellows. In most conntries where Uberty is talked 
of it 18 bnt a dream, and sach a dream as coold 
only occor to the sickened f ancy of a generation 
of bondsmen. But it means something else widi 
ns« It is here, in this oountry, in this capital, in 
tfais haU, it is in the air we breathe, in the fight 
we see, in the strong, free pnlaeB of oor blood ; it 
is the beritage of men whose sires died for it» 
whose fadiers laid down all they had for it, of mea 
whose ownTeins have Ued forit — and not in yain. 
In these United States, liberty is a fiiot 

*^We must decide qnickly, then, between Ae 
conditions of our liberty and the reqnirements of 
frantic poUtical passion. We mnst decide between 
peace and war, for that is where the issoewill come 
in the end. Between freedom, prosperîty, and 
peaoeon ihe one side, and a civil war <m theother ; 
an alternative so horrible and inhnman and hid- 
eous, that the Tery mention of it makes brave men 
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Bhiver in disgust at the memories the word recalls. 
Do you think we are much further from it now 
than we were in 1860? Do you think we were far 
from it in 1876 ? It is a short step from the threat 
to the deed when political passion is already tum- 
ing to bitter personal hate. 

^^In our times there is much talk of civiliza- 
tion and culture. Two words define all that is 
necessary to be known about them. Civilization 
is peace. The uncivilized state of mau is incessant 
war. Culture is conscience, because conscience 
means the exercise of honest judgment, and an 
ignorant people can form no honest judgment of 
their own which can be exercised. 

^^ In a state of peace, educated and truthful men 
judge fairly, and act sensibly on their decisions. 
In other words, the majority is right and free. In 
times of war and in times of great ignorance ma- 
jorities have rarely been either free or right. 

^^ It is a bad sign of âie times when edueation 
increases and truth disappears. They onght to 
grow together, for edueation means absolutely noth- 
ing but the teaching and leaming of what is tme. 
If it does not mean that, it means nothing. In 
some countries the idea of truth is coexistent with 
ihe idea of destroying all existing f orms of belief . 
Some silly person recently went so far as to raise 
the cry in this country, ^Separate Church and 
State I ' If there is a country where they are abso- 
lutely separated, it is ours ; but let the belief s of 
mankind take care of themselves. I dare say 

o Voi 6 -^ 
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there will be Christians left in tlie world even when 
Professor Hmdey has written his last book, and 
when Colonel IngersoU has delivered his last lec- 
ture. I am reminded of the Chinese philosopher 
and political economist, who answered when he 
was asked about religious matters : '^ Do you un- 
derstand ibis world so well that you need oocupy 
yonrselves with another ? ' 

^^The issue toms upon no such absurdities, 
neither does it rest with any consideration of so- 
called platforms — free trade, civil service, free 
navigation, tariff reform, and all the rest of those 
things. The real issiîe is between civilization and 
barbarism, between peace and war. 

^ Be wamed in thîs great strait. I believe we 
need f ew principles, but universal ones. I believe 
in the republic because it was founded in sim- 
plicity, and has been built up in strength by the 
strongest of strong men ; because its existence 
proves the greatest truth with which we ever have 
to do, namely, that men are bom equal and free, 
although they may grow up slaves to their evil paa- 
sions, and become greater or less acCording as tiiey 
manf uUy put their hands to the plough, or ignobly 
lie dowu and let themselves be trampled upon. 
The battle of lif e is to the stronger, but no mau is 
so weak that he cannot raise himself a little if he 
will, according to the abilities that are bom in 
him ; and nowhere can he raise himself so speedily 
and securely as on this free soil of ours. Nowhere 
can he go so iăx without being molested; for no- 
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Vfhere oan man pnt himself so oloBelyand tmsfc- 
fnlly in the keeping of natare, certun that die will 
not fiul him, certain that she will yield him a ihofOb 
Bandf old for bis labor. 

*^ There are indeed times in the history of a great 
institution when it is just as well as necessarjto 
feoonsider the principles npon which it is f onnded. 
There are times in the lif e of a great nation when 
it behooves her chief men to examine and see 
whether the basis of her constitution is a sonnd 
<me, and whether she can continue to grow great 
without any change in the fundamental condiţiona 
of her development. It is a bad and a dangerous 
time for a growing nation, but it is an ahnost in- 
evîtable stage in her lif e. Thank Grod, that time 
18 past with us ! Let us not think of the possibilîty 
of exposing ourselves again to civil war as an alter» 
native against retrogression into barbarism. 

^Civilization is peace, and to extend civilization 
18 to increase the security of property in the world 
-^of property and life and conscience. The nat- 
ural and barbarous state of man is that where the 
hnman animal satisfies its cravings without any 
ihought of consequences. The cultivated state is 
that where humanity has ceased to be merety ani- 
mal, and considers the consequences first and the 
cravings afterwards. Civilization nnites men sa 
that they dwell together in harmony ; to separate 
them into parties that strive to annihilate each 
other îs to undo the work of civilization, to plunge 
tiie state into civil war ; to hew it in pieces, md 
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split it and tear it to shreds, till the magnificent 
body of thinlring beings, acting as one man for the 
public good, is reduced to the miserable condition 
of a handfol of hostile tribes, whose very existence 
depends upon successful robbery and well-timed 
violence. 

^^ Pariy spirit, so long as it is only a f orce whioh 
binds together a number of men of honest piir- 
poses and opinions, is a good thing, and it is by its 
means that just and powerful majorities are formed 
and guided. But where party spirit loses sight of 
the oharacters of men, and judges them according 
as they are Republioans or Democrats, instead of 
considering whether they are good or bad citizens ; 
when party spirit beoomes a machine for obtaining 
power by fair or f oul means, instead of a fixed 
principie for upholding the fair against the foul — 
then there is great danger that the majority itself 
is losing its lîberty^ and upon the liberty of ma- 
jorities depends ultimately the stability and pros- 
perity of the republic. 

^^ Consider what is the history of the average 
politician to-day, of the man whose personal char- 
acter is as good as that of his neighbor, who has 
always belonged to the same party, and who looks 
forward to the hope of political distinction. Con- 
sider how he has struggled through all manner of 
difficulties to his present position, striving always 
to maintain good relations with the chie& of his 
party, while often aoknowledging in his heart that 
he would act differently were his connection with 
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those chiefs a matter of lesa vital importance to 
hîmself . He probably wîll teii you that hîs pro- 
f ession îs politics. He has sacrificed much to ob- 
taîn his seat in Congress, or bis position in office, 
and he knows that henceforth he must live by it 
or else begin life over again in another sphere. 
At all events, for a term of years, his personal 
prosperity depends upon the use he can mahe of 
his hold upon the public goods. He is not indi- 
vidually to be blamed, perhaps, for he follows a 
precedent as widely recognized as it is universally 
pemicious. It is the system that is to be blamed, 
the general belief that a man can, and justly may, 
support himself by clinging to a set of principles 
of which he does not honestly approve; that he 
may eam his daily meal, since it comes to that in 
the end, by doing jobs which in the free state he 
would despise as unworthy, and by speaJdng boldly 
in support of measures which he knows to be in- 
jurious to the welf are of the country. That is the 
history, the epitome of the ends and aims and man- 
ner of being of the average politician in our day. 
He has ventured into the waters of political life, 
and they have risen around him till he must use 
all his strength in keeping his head above them, 
thoiigh the torrent carry him whither it will and 
whither he would not. There are no compromises 
when a man is drowning. 

" There are many who are not in any such posi- 
tion. There are men great aud honest, and disin- 
terested in the highest sense of the word — men 
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whose whok lives prave ît, wbose whole reooid 
ÎB one ci honor and truth, whose f oUowing ccni- 
sÎBts of men they Iiave themselyes dioeen as tiieir 
friends. We are not obliged to select a drowning 
man for our President ; we can choose a man wlio 
stands <»i his own f eet upon dry ground. 

^ There is an old proverb which contains much 
wisdom: ^Tell me who are yoor friends, and I 
will teii yoa what yoa are/ Is a man fit to stand 
at the faead of a oommtmity of men wken he Iias 
asBooiated with a set of parasites, who liye npon 
his leavings, and wiU starve him if tbey can, in 
order to enjoy his portion ? Consider what is the 
position of the President of the United States. 
Think what vast power is jdaoed in the hands of 
one man ; what vast interests of pubKc and pri- 
vate good are at stake ; what an «idiess seqnenoe 
of events and results of events must f ollow npon 
the individual action of the chief of the Executive 
Department ; and remember how free and untram- 
meled that individual action is. A people who 
elect an offioer to sueh a position need surely to be 
eautious in their choice and circumspect in their 
judgment of the man elected. They must satisfy 
themselves about what he is likely to do by judg- 
ing honestly what he has done; they must know 
who are his friends, his supporters, his advisers, in 
order to judge of the friends he will make. They 
moBi take into their considerati<m abo the ehar- 
aot^ of hÎB eoUeagne, the vioe-precâdent, and the 
eSeet upon ibe eounlay and Ihe eountry's relatioii 
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with the world, should any disaster suddenly throw 
ihe vice-president into office. We cannot afford 
to elect a vice-president who wonld destroy the na- 
ţional credit in a week, should the President him- 
self be overtaken by death. We must remember 
to eomit the cost of what we are doing, not pass- 
ing over one item beoause another item seems just. 
We cannot overlook the future, nor disregard the 
influence which our election has upon the next; 
the steps which men, onoe in office, may take in 
order to secure to themselves another term, or to 
strengthen the position of the men whom they de- 
şire to succeed them. 

*^ In a word, we must put f orth all our strength. 
We must be cool, far-sighted, and imparţial in 
such times as these. And yet, how has this cam- 
paign been hitherto conducted? Practically, by 
raising a party cry ; by exciting every species of 
evil passion of which man is capable ; by tickling 
the cupidity of one man and flattering the ambi- 
tions of another; by intimidating the weak, and 
groveling bef ore the strong ; by every species of 
f awning sycophancy on the one hand, and brutal 
overbearing buUying on the other. 

" Party, party, pariy ! A man would rather 
commit a crime than vote against his party. The 
evil runs through the coimtry from East to West, 
from North to South, eating at the nation's heart- 
strings, gnawing at her sinews, and undermining 
her ZTgti.. The time is co^ing, is even noi 
oome, when two or three parties no longer suffice 
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^ This party spirit, this mîserable craving for the 
good things that may be extracted from the service 
of a party, has produced the crying evil of our 
times. A certain class — a very large dass — caii 
our politics dirty, and our politicians dishonest. 
Young men whose education and position in the 
commonwealth entitle them to a voice in public 
matters withdraw entirely from all contact with 
ihe real lif e of the country. Liberty has become 
a leper, a blind outcast in the eyes of the gilded 
youth of to-day. She sits apart in ashes and in 
rags, and aşks a little charity of the richest of her 
children — a miserable mother despised and cast 
out by her sons. They will not own her for their 
mother, nor spare one crust to f eed her from their 
plenty. They pass by on the other side, staring 
in admiration at the image they have set up for 
themselves — the image of what they consider so- 
cial excellence, an idol compounded of decayed 
customs, and breathing the poisonous emanations 
of a dead world, a monument raised to the preju« 
dices of f ormer times, to the petty thirst for aris- 
tocratic distinctions which they cherish in their 
hearts, to their Iove of money, show, superficial 
culture, and armorial bearings. 

^^ Truly let them perish in the fruition of their 
contemptible desires! Let them set up a thing 
called society and worship it ; let them lose them- 
selves in the contemplation of objects whose beauty 
they can never appreciate save by coimting the 
cost; let them disgrace the names their honest 
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faâiers bore, by striving to establish dieir descent 
from honses gtained with crime and defiled with 
blood ; let tfaem disown their f athers and spit in 
theîr mothers' f aces, — bnt let them not oall them- 
selves free, nor give themselves the airs of men. 
They toss their foolish heads in soom of all that 
a man bolds tmeot and best. We can afford to 
let them speah, if they please, even words of oon- 
iempt and dishonor ; we can afford to let them say 
that in laboring for our country we are grovelmg 
în mud and defiling our hands with impority ; bat 
we cannot afford to let them steal onr ohildren 
from ns, nor to snbmit to the pestilent inflnence of 
their corruption in our ranks. Those who would 
be of the republic must labor for the public good, 
instead of insolently asserting that there is no good 
in the public on which they have fattened and 
ihriven so weU. 

^All honor to those who have set their faoes 
agaimt the growing evU, to cheok it if they can, 
and to lay the foundation of a barrier a^inst 
which the tidal wave of corruption and dishTealy 
shall break in vain. All praise to the brave men 
who might Uve in the indolent lotus-eating atmos- 
phere of wasteful idleness, but who have put their 
hand to t^e wheel of state, determined to bear all 
their might upon the whirling spokes rather tiian 
see the good ship go to pieces on the rock ahead. 
They have begun a good work, and they have sown 
a good seed ; they ask for no reward, nor look for 
tiie reaping of the harvest. They mean to do right, 
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and they do it, because right is right, not becanse 
they expect to be rewarded with the spoils or f ed 
with fat tit-bits from the feast of party. Upon 
such men as these, be they rich or poor, we must 
rely. The poor man can make sacrifices as great 
as the rich, for he can f orego for his country's sake, 
the promise of ease and the hope of wealth as well 
as any million-maker în the land. 

^^ In the tremendons issue now before os we are 
oalled to decide upon the .life of die country dur* 
ing the next four years. We are chosen to direct 
the course of a stream from its very source, and to 
turn it into a channel where it will run smoothly 
to the end. For the four years of an administra- 
tion are like a river. The water rises suddenly 
from the spring and flows swiffly, ever increasing 
in volume as it is swoUen by tributaries and ab- 
sorbs into itself other rivers by the way. It may 
run smoothly in a fair stream, moistening barren 
lands and softening the parched desert into f ertU- 
ily; moving great engines of mdustry with a cease- 

and prosperous commerce on its broad bosom; 
spreading plenty and refreshment through the wide 
pastures by its banks, f ed on its way by waters so 
clear that at the last it merges untainted and un- 
sullied into the ocean, whence its limpid drops may 
afinin be taken up and poured in soft, life-giving: 
X^pon the eJEh. > &«-« 

^^ But in digging for a spring men may find sud- 
denly a torrent that they cannot controL It sud- 
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denly bursts its bounds and banks, and rushes 
headlong down, carryîng everythîng before ît in a 
resistless whirl of devastation, tearing great trees 
up by the roots, crashing through villages and 
towns and f actories, girding the worid with a Uquid 
tempest that sends the works of man spinning 
down upon its dreadful course, till it plunges into 
the abyss, a frantic chaos of indiscriminate destruo- 
tion, storm, and death. 

^^ Can any of us here present say that he will, 
that he dare, take upon himself the responsibility 
of electing a President from motives of party prej- 
udice? Having it in our power to agree upon the 
yery best man, would any of us remember this day 
without shame if we disgraced those who trust us, 
by giving our votes to a mere party candidate? 
The danger îs great, imminent, universal. We 
can save the country from it, I would almost say 
from death itself , by acting in aecordanee with our 
honest oonvictions. îs any man so despicable, so 
lost to honor, that in such a case he will put aside 
the welfare of a natîon for the miserable sake of 
party popularity? Are we to stand here in the 
guise and manner of free men, knowing that we are 
driven together like a flock of sheep into the fold 
by the howling of the wolves outside ? Are we to 
struţ and plume ourselves upon our unhampered 
freedom, while we act like slaves ? Worse than 
slaves we should be îf we allowed one breath of 
party spirit, one thought of party aggrandizement, 
to enter into the choice we are about to make. 
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SlaTes are driven to their work; shall we w3l» 
ingly let onrselves be beaten into doing tibe dxrtjr 
work of others by aaorificmg the nobiUly of oor 
manhood ? Do we meet here, like paid gladiaton 
of old, to cot each other's tibroats in eamest wbile 
attackiiig and def ending a sham f ortress, raised in 
the arena for ihe dîversion of those who set ns ou 
to the butehery and promise to pay the saryiTors? 
Are we to provide a f east of earrîon for a flook of 
vnltores and undean beasts of prey, when we need 
only stand together, and be true to ourselves and 
to each other, to aooomplish one of the greatesfe 
acts in history ? The Yultures will leave us alone 
unlesa we deetroy each other; we need not fesr 
tbenu We are not slaTes to be torrified into eoni» 
plianoe with emU neMier are we slieep that W8 
need hnddle trembling together at the snarling of 
a wolf .'• 

^^No, no, indeed I " were tiie words heard on all 
sides in the audienoe, now Aoron^y roosed. 

*^ I do not say, deot this eandidate, or diat one. 
I am not eanvassing for any candidate. It u too 
hte for ttnt, even if it wereseemlyfOTmeto doso. 
I am canvaasing for tibe oaose of lîberty against 
daTery, as better men have done bef ore me in this 
Tery honse. I am def ending the reputaţion of nnity 
against the slanderous attack of disunion, agrâisl 
the f earfol perii of secession. I appeal to yon, as 
yoa are men, to aot as men in this great crisis, to 
put ont your strong hands together and avert die 
overwhdming disaster tiiat threatens ns ; to stand 
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side by side as brothers, — for we are indeed 
bioihers, children of one f ather and one mother, 
heirs of such magnificent heritage as bas not fallen 
to tho lot of mortaliţy bef ore, co-heirs of freedom, 
and inberitors of the free estate, five and fifty mil- 
lions of free children, bom to our mother, the great 
republic, who bow the knee to no man, and caii 
no man maşter." 

Loud applause greeted this part of the speech. 

^^I appeal from license to law, from division to 
harmony, from the raging turmoil of angry and 
devouring passion without to the calm serenity that 
reigns within these walls. As we tom in horror 
and loathing from the unbridled fury of human 
beings, changed almost to beasts, so let us turn in 
bope and securiţy to those things we can honor and 
respect, to the digniţy of truth and the unbending 
strength of unquestioned right. 

^^ I appeal to you to make this day the greatest 
in your Uves, the most memorable in our history as 
a nation. Lay aside this day the memories of the 
past, and look f orward to the brightness of the fu- 
tore. Throw down the weapons of petty and mur- 
derous strife, and join together in perfect harmony 
of mutual trust. Be neither Kepublicans, nor 
Democrats, nor Independents. Be what it is your 
greatest privilege to be — American citizens. Cast 
parties to the winds, and uphold the state. Trample 
under your f ree-bom f eet the badges of party bond- 
age, the ignoble chains of pariy slavery, the wretched 
hopes of party preferment." 
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^ Yes. Hear, hear I He is rîglit 1 ^* eried maiqr 
Ycnoes. 

^^ Yes," answered John Harrington, in tones tibil 
roBe to the very roof of ihe vast building. 

*' 'Tea, by thaf blood oor fathen shed, 
O Union, in thj sacred oanse, 
Wbiltt, itraaBiing from tbo gmUaat dead, 
Itsealed and sanctified thy laws.* 

^ Yes» and sirong heartş and strong hands wiU 
bold their own ; the promise of brave men will pre- 
vaîl^ and echoing down the avennes of time will 
steike grand chords of liarmony in ifae lives of oor 
ohildren and children's ohildren. So, in the fiur-off 
ages» when hundreds of millions of onr flesh aad 
blood shall fiii this land, dwelling togetfaer in the 
gloiy of snoh peaee aa no tnrmoil oan tronUe aiid 
nodiaoonteat distoarfo» those men of the dim fotmre 
will remember what we swore to do, and what we 
did ; and looking back, they will say one to another : 
^On thatday ourfathers struck a mighty blow,and 
shattered and orocdied and trampled ont all disseor 
»ons and all party strife forever and ever/ 

^ Ghoose, then, of yonr own heart and will a num 
tobeonrPresidentandoar leader. Elect him with 
one aooord, and as you give your voices in the 
choice, stand here together, knee to knee, shonldet 
to shoidder, hand to hand ; and let the mighty oatk 
go thundering up to heaven, 

*Thi8 Union shall not bs hsok^ni'** 



